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THE REGISTRAR IN CURRENT EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRESS 


FROM THE UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT’S 
VIEWPOINT 


ALBERT J. HARNO 


Years ago when I was a student in college I was taught 
that a speaker should never begin an address by belittling 
himself or his subject. The reason given me, as I remember 
it, was that the members of the audience were likely to react 
along these lines: if this fellow thinks so little of himself 
and what he is going to say, he can have nothing which will 
interest us. A fairly sensitive conscience, however, causes 
me to break faith with my instructors (though I tremble as 
I do so lest the lightning strike me or some other calamity 
overtake me) and to begin my remarks by self-disparage- 
ment. I am asked to speak to you on the relationship which 
exists between a university president and the registrar. I 
am quite certain that there are points of contact between 
these individuals, but I cannot speak from the vantage of 
personal observation. I have not been at either of the re- 
ceiving ends of this relationship, for I have been neither a 
registrar nor a university president. This, however, may not 
be wholly a disadvantage, for at least I am enabled to speak 
without prejudice. 
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I might begin by telling you that the office of the registrar 
at one time was unknown to our colleges and universities; 
that in an earlier day in the simple life of colleges, the 
president was a teacher, a guide and adviser to students, 
and the keeper of the records; that the registrar is, in fact, 
a product of the complexities of our modern civilization; 
that he is, so to speak, a creature of the machine age. I 
prefer not to elaborate. Not unlikely you are sufficiently in- 
formed on the history of the office, and I should not wish to 
press unduly the reference to the registrar’s affiliation with 
the machine. 

Whatever else he may be, the registrar is an arm of the 
president; he is a keeper of the university’s records; he is a 
recording officer. Whether or not he is also more depends on 
a variety of factors, among which are his initiative, his 
imagination, and his intelligence. His arrival in the univer- 
sity, to be sure, was not auspicious. For that matter what 
things that have lasted and that have grown have had 
auspicious beginnings? The details in the office of the 
president had become too burdensome for him to admin- 
ister. A staff member was called in to assist on the records, 
and if we may venture a guess, the president did not ask his 
ablest instructor or his most productive scholar to perform 
this service. But we are speaking of a registrar at a time 
when our colleges and universities were just beginning to 
have growing pains. 

The university of our time is quite another institution. I 
cannot describe it in a way that will fit all alike, but I can 
mention some features that are fairly common to all. The 
university of today is departmentalized (would that it 
were less so), and there is little synthesis. By and large it 
serves, even in times of depression, a vastly greater number 
of students than did its progenitor. It engages in enterprises 
wholly unthought of in earlier institutions of its kind. 
Whether for better or for worse, universities have launched 
programs today which were beyond the ken of past genera- 
tions of educators. Where once the life of instructor and 
student was one of comparative seclusion, the effort now is 
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to place the university in the maelstrom of life. A university, 
it is felt, is a part of society and owes an obligation to it. 
This obligation is only partly fulfilled through the offerings 
of the class room; it must be met also through services to 
the community about it. Professional schools and others 
urging professional recognition have made their appearance 
on the campus, and further to meet his obligation to the 
community, the modern educator is sending members of his 
staff out to do extension work. In addition to all this, most 
universities, whether acting consciously or not, are controll- 
ing and giving direction to the extra-curricular activities 
of students. In the center of this complex system sits a 
badly harassed president and near him the registrar. There 
are numerous forces in a university which tend to decen- 
tralize it. The registrar is one of its strongest factors for 
coordination. He guards the gates of entrance to the 
university; he guards also the exit, but he is more than a 
gatekeeper. 

It is some of his other services to which I wish to devote 
attention. In the beginning the registrar was assigned to the 
duties of that office probably in more cases than not be- 
cause he was a failure as a teacher or a scholar. No doubt 
he looked upon his new employment as one lacking in 
dignity. No doubt he yearned to excel as did his associates. 
Even today, as he finds himself surrounded by scholars and 
listens to their discussions, he may often wish to be like 
them, to perform as they do, to be one of them. Perhaps 
some have prayed: “Oh God! make me like other men.”’ 
I am sure, though, that this feeling has long ago vanished 
from your ranks. There certainly is no occasion for it. The 
registrar occupies a position of dignity on the campus. In 
the life of a modern university he is one of few people who 
can and does maintain an objective viewpoint. He is one of 
few whose duty it is to appraise and to evaluate. A uni- 
versity has, in fact, but one registrar. Let him make the 
most of his position, for he has become an essential and im- 
portant factor in its affairs. He bears no more relation to the 
first of his kind than the alchemist to the modern chemist. 
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There comes to my mind one of Mark Twain’s rare letters. 
He wrote to his friend Howells: 


“How stunning are the changes which age makes in man while 
he sleeps! When I finished Carlyle’s French Revolution in 1871 I 
was Girondin; every time I have read it since I have read it differ- 
ently—being influenced & changed, little by little, by life & environ- 
ment (& Taine & St. Simon); & now I lay the book down once more, 
& recognize that I am a Sansculotte!—And not a pale, characterless 
Sansculotte, but a Marat. Carlyle teaches no such gospel, so the 
change is in me—in my vision of the evidences. 

“People pretend that the Bible means the same to them at 50 
that it did at all former milestones in their journey. I wonder how 
they can lie so. It comes of practice, no doubt. They would not say 
that of Dickens's or Scott’s books. Nothing remains the same. When 
a man goes back to look at the house of his childhood it has always 
shrunk; there is no instance of such house being as big as the picture 
in memory & imagination call for. Shrunk how? Why, to its correct 
dimensions; the house hasn’t altered; this is the first time it has 
been in focus. 

“Well, that’s loss. To have house & Bible shrink so, under the 
disillusioning correct angle, is loss—for a moment. But there are 
compensations. You tilt the tube skyward & bring planets & comets 
& corona flames a hundred & fifty thousand miles high into the 
field. Which I see you have done, & found Tolstoi, I haven’t got him 
in focus yet, but I’ve got Browning.” 


I wish to give you my impression of the registrar and his 
work as I have seen him performing during the last dozen or 
fifteen years. This, you will observe, takes in the period of 
the rapidly ascending curve of university enrollment, and 
alas! it includes also the downward sweep of the last two 
years. But first may I undertake a brief survey of the 
background for the growth and expansion of higher educa- 
tion in the United States. 

It is, I believe, a fair appraisal of the situation to state 
that from its very beginning the American people have 
placed reliance on a system of popular education. The 
colonists were motivated to undertake the hardships and 
adventures incident to the settling of a new country through 
a desire to secure for themselves in this new land a larger 
measure of religious and political liberty. To that end they 
established forthwith two institutions, the church and the 
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school. The Puritans had hardly oriented themselves to 
their new environment when they initiated a system of 
education for their children and within sixteen years after 
they had made their primitive settlements they undertook 
the planning and building of a college. Harvard College 
was organized in 1636, William and Mary College in 1693, 
Yale College in 1701, Princeton in 1746, and Columbia in 
1754. 

These colleges were representative of the movement for 
higher education along the Eastern seaboard. However, 
what took place there was reproduced in other sections of 
the country as the frontier moved westward. This advance 
of higher education went hand in hand with the establish- 
ment in every state in the Union of a system of free public 
schools. Can there be any mistake, as we observe these 
movements, in reading in them the attitude and the temper 
of the American people on the question of education? Where 
in history can we find indicia more clearly defining the 
popular will? The growth of American education reveals 
the fact that a belief in popular education is one of the 
dominent phases of American civilization. The American 
people have considered an educated citizenry essential to a 
democratic form of government. This principle has been 
the cornerstone. And it has been amply justified, for the 
United States, though an infant among world civilizations, 
maintains today one of the oldest governments of its kind. 
Only a free and educated people can hope to operate a 
democratic government. 

President Coffman in an illuminating study! has shown 
that out of the crises of the past in this country there has 
come in each instance an awakened and a greater interest 
in education. The panic of 1837 was probably the most 
severe in our history. Banks failed in great numbers, states 
repudiated their bonds, some declared moratoriums on 
private debts, and employment almost ceased. Neverthe- 
less the late thirties and the early forties witnessed a great 


1 Understanding the University, Report to the Board of Regents, 
1930-32. 
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educational awakening. ‘‘Belief in the future and an un- 
wavering faith in the importance and value of education 
were manifest everywhere. The schools were strengthened 
and America entered upon another period of development.” 

After the crisis of 1873 school attendance “increased 
approximately 12 per cent, appropriations 10 per cent, the 
school term was lengthened, compulsory education laws 
began to be enacted, and the high schools became a part of 
the public school system.”’ Again after the crisis of 1893 
school attendance increased 10 per cent and expenditures 
20 per cent. And in 1907 the school term was lengthened 
to five days and the school systems of the South were greatly 
improved. 

From this instructive analysis may we pass to another 
great crisis, one of a different kind—the Great War. What 
it brought in its wake relative to education is known to all 
of you. Whatever explanation may be given for the remark- 
able influx then of students to our educational institutions, 
the fact remains that a great influx did follow on the heels 
of that crisis. And it is at least a fair assumption, if, indeed, 
not an explanation, that our people turned to education as 
a counter-force against the insidious and unreasoned move- 
ments which lead to war. 

These demonstrations of the popular reactions toward 
education have a distinct and important lesson for us as we 
consider the problems of our time. Today we are facing 
another crisis. The cry is raised that too many people 
are being educated; that the American people have turned 
their backs on education. In the light of the past this cannot 
be true. In the crises in our history there always were critics 
who disparaged education and always the popular will, 
when it made itself evident, was overwhelmingly in favor 
of education. ‘“‘America’s faith in democracy is running the 
gauntlet again; it is receiving another” and perhaps its 
supreme test. But I cannot believe the answer will be differ- 
ent. What is the alternative? Will the critics of education 
propose a substitute? Will they make the claim that an 
educated citizenry is not essential to the very existence of a 
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free people? Will they even claim that we should have fewer 
educated people? The verdict of the American people, I am 
confident, will again manifest itself on these questions in 
unmistakable terms in favor of education. 

But now I discover that I myself am in danger of criticism 
for having wandered from the subject of my paper. The 
years after the War, when our colleges and universities were 
experiencing their remarkable growth in student enroll- 
ments, witnessed also a marked change in the duties and the 
prestige of the registrar. Problems and controversies then 
piled up in the office of the president, many of which found 
their way into the office of the registrar to be studied there 
and solved if possible. By virtue of his strategic position the 
registrar became during these years a main-spoke in the 
educational process. And let no one make a mistake at this 
point. One of the questions raised during the period of great 
expansion was the controversy over number of students 
versus quality. There were, as the controversy implies, two 
schools of thought on this subject. One held that higher 
education should remain a gift to the few; that students 
should be selected and only those who had demonstrated a 
peculiar aptitude should be given the privilege of securing 
an education. In short the advocates of this view urged an 
aristocracy of the educated. As against this position there 
came a rumble from the rank and file of our citizens, often 
inarticulate, but here and there a clarion voice was raised. 
From labor, from the farms, from people in all walks of 
life objection came. And as we consider the question in the 
light of American traditions and the growth of education 
in this country, these objections were just. 

This controversy involved a major question of policy 
for a university to settle, and the registrar was the officer 
upon whom much of the weight of the preliminary studies 
fell. It entailed an inquiry into the type, character and in- 
telligence of students who were coming in with the tide. It 
involved comparisons of the records of these students with 
those of former days. The registrar had the available data. 
As a result of the studies then made a number of universities 
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limited their attendance through the adoption of a selective 
scheme. Many, however, took the position that they would 
not refuse admission to any who could meet certain general 
standards, but that they would initiate a program of elim- 
ination for those who obviously were unfit. 

Here again the registrar was in the center of activity. 
For no matter which way the university decided, it became 
the duty of the registrar to set up machinery for the system 
adopted. In those universities which had adopted the 
selective process he had the burden of carrying out the 
program. In the other schools he was called upon to per- 
form important services in devising standards of elimination 
and in enforcing them. 

This also was a time for the rapid expansion of the ser- 
vices of a university. New departments and schools were 
added, and a number of universities set up and began the 
operation of programs of extension and correspondence 
work. Each new activity increased the burden of the 
registrar’s office. He became an accrediting officer for work 
offered by students seeking admission on the basis of higher 
standing. He was called upon to perform services in adjust- 
ing and coordinating the student’s curricular work and his 
extra-curricular activities. And as the university increased 
in complexity, he became one of its chief coordinating 
officers. 

But let us turn from the period of growth and expansion 
of our universities to the absorbing problems of the day. The 
present crisis in the affairs of our country has occasioned 
also a crisis in the affairs of our universities. The income of 
our educational institutions has been seriously impaired. 
Many are experiencing great hardships and some have 
suffered irreparable injury. The situation calls for courage 
and also for forbearance. We must meet these issues 
squarely and honestly. We have economized and we shall 
heed the call for further economies. Our responsibility as 
citizens demands nothing short of that. May we never be 
guilty of pleading our case on the basis of special privilege, 
and may our conduct at this time be such that right think- 
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ing men in the future will be enabled in retrospect to view 
our behavior and commend the positions we have taken. 
This far it is our duty to go, but we must not abandon our 
principles. These principles involve the firm conviction that 
we are charged with the responsibility of maintaining and 
operating the processes of higher education. Viewed in that 
light no right thinking person can charge the university 
with self-seeking programs. This is not pleading for special 
privileges, but it is pleading with the American people that 
they do not turn aside from one of the essentials on which 
the structure of their institutions is builded. This principle 
we must and shall defend to the uttermost. 

One of the major problems which confronts a university 
today is how best to conserve and economize, how to make 
a dollar go the farthest and yet have enough resources to 
maintain the essential features of the institution. This in- 
volves taking count of its services; it involves self-study, 
comparisons, discriminations, and a re-evaluation of its 
educational processes. It is a time when a chief executive 
officer of the university is called upon to make many de- 
cisions—some of them of far-reaching effect. And often 
they must be made with utmost dispatch. Here again the 
registrar, because of his strategic office, is in a position to 
render valuable services. A wide variety of studies can be 
run through his office which will be helpful to administrative 
officers. These might involve changes and trends in regis- 
tration; shifting of registration from one school of the 
university to another, from one department to another; 
registration of transfer students; weighted teaching loads 
per clock hour and per instructional unit; comparative data 
on different divisions of the university on teaching load; 
size of sections and of classes and comparative data concern- 
ing them; student costs per credit hour by schools, depart- 
ments and courses; growth of number of courses; courses 
with small enrollments; overlapping of courses; relation of 
courses to the occupational interests of the community; 
data concerning the occupational interest of the parents 
of students which the university serves; relation of registra- 
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tion to high school graduates; distribution of registration 
within the university; changes in peak registration by 
schools and by departments; services which the university 
renders the community; growth of the university faculty 
by ranks and by degrees; ratio of staff size to changes in the 
total budget. These are some of the questions on which the 
president of a university will want the facts. You, no doubt, 
have them in mind and many more. The point is, that at 
this critical time when the resources of universities have 
been impaired, and when it is our duty not only as members 
of university staffs but as citizens to heed the call for 
economies, the registrar is an officer upon whom we must 
depend in making the necessary adjustments. 

And finally, I have one further observation to make. 
I have left it to the last, but it looms as one of the most im- 
portant. A registrar must be a tactful officer; he must be a 
diplomat. Many of the cross-currents of a university (and I 
am sure you will know what I mean) pass through or into 
his office. He hears the comments of students before they 
enter the university, as they enter, while they are there, 
and when they leave; he knows their complaints and their 
commendations; he knows the mind and the temper of the 
faculty; he knows which parts of the university need ad- 
justments; he knows which are well administered and which 
poorly. If he has tact and intelligence, he will make careful 
but effective use of this knowledge. He will not be a sub- 
ordinate but a leader. He will observe that some of the 
regulations of the university are too lenient, and that others 
(and probably more often) work hardships. As a coordinat- 
ing officer, it is his duty to bring these facts to the attention 
of the proper officials for adjustment. The task calls for 
judgment; it calls for resourcefulness, and for clear-minded 
and courageous leadership. You have my appreciation, 
and you have my good wishes. 








FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF THE DEAN 
CHARLES EDWIN FRILEY 


To all intents and purposes higher education in the United 
States is in the midst of a silent revolution, brought on in 
part by lay criticism, in part by self-analysis, more or less 
searching and more or less fruitful, in part by the pressure 
of financial stringency, and in part by certain fundamental 
social changes. The complaints of the layman, embarassingly 
audible, often sincere, and sometimes intelligent, have 
grown remarkably in volume, variety, and verbosity, partic- 
ularly in the past decade. A search through the leading 
educational periodicals for the years 1930, 1931, and 1932 
revealed over two hundred disquisitions, many from the 
pens of the men on the sidelines, setting forth their convic- 
tions as to the evils, the antiquated practices, the smug self- 
complacency, the medieval mental processes, and the gen- 
eral intellectual anemia which they claim afflict the heart, 
soul and body of higher education, and which, they further 
assert, have led our institutions of higher learning far 
astray from that classic definition of the true university: 
“‘a community of masters and scholars living the common 
life of learning.”’ Our consolation, in the face of this attack, 
lies in the fact that, paradoxical as it appears, the American 
people are prone to criticise most severely those agencies 
of our national life that they love most sincerely, and on 
which they lean most heavily for support in elevating the 
level of our civilization materially, intellectually, morally, 
and spiritually. 

The last two decades have witnessed the advent of a new 
and significant instrument for measuring the direction, the 
quality, the strength, and the weaknesses of our colleges 
and universities. This instrument, the survey, is in fact 
an educational inventory which has revealed to us many 
defects which might otherwise have escaped unnoticed, 
has enabled us better to evaluate our product and has 
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provided the material for a new study in the field of ad- 
ministration, which might be called educational economics. 
The techniques of the survey have been refined to the 
point where accurate diagnosis of the patient’s afflictions 
can be promptly made and effective remedies prescribed. 
The survey of the University of Chicago, the report of 
which has just recently come from the press, is a notable 
example of the pertinence and value of the intelligent 
and systematic study of an educational program. 

At the present moment we are face to face with the stern 
necessity for immediate reorganization due to drastic, and 
in some cases disastrous, curtailment of our financial re- 
sources. It is a difficult and complex problem, which can be 
solved only through the exercise of courage, cooperation, 
unselfishness and careful planning. It is entirely possible, 
as a result of these readjustments, for most of our institu- 
tions of higher learning to emerge from the dark valley 
stronger than ever and with a clearer vision of their objec- 
tives and of the means of achieving them. The nation has 
been most liberal with its schools. Between 1922 and 1930 
the expenditures for higher education increased from 
$250,000,000 to $550,000,000, and in the latter year the en- 
dowments and physical properties were variously estimated 
at from five to eight billions of dollars. Curricula and de- 
partmental programs have expanded enormously, in the 
naive belief that every human problem could be analyzed 
and solved by offering a new course to fit the occasion; and 
as a result many courses have been introduced which are of 
questionable merit and pedagogically unsound. The process 
of educational deflation will no doubt be painful, but if 
wisely directed it is bound to be helpful. We are passing out 
of the quantitative era of higher learning into an ea which 
will again emphasize quality, fundamental values and the 
worth of the individual. 

There are 521 colleges and universities listed in the latest 
edition of ‘‘American Colleges and Universities,” published 
by the American Council on Education. Three hundred and 
twenty of these institutions, or sixty per cent, were estab- 
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lished during the period between 1830 and 1890, each suc- 
ceeding decade of this period showing an increasing birth 
rate. Since 1890 the number has sharply decreased, the 
figures for each decade being as follows: 


eT ee error ey re 55 
0 ere ee ee 42 
fer er er ee 19 
eee 14 


These figures present some interesting comparisons. In 
1830 there were 64 institutions with a total enrollment of 
4000 students, an average of 62; in 1890 there were 384 
institutions with a total of approximately 70,000 students, 
an average of 183; in 1930 the 521 colleges enrolled a total of 
800,000 students, an average of over 1500. So while the 
building of new institutions has practically ceased the en- 
rollment has expanded beyond all reasonable expectations 
of a generation ago. The many vexing problems which have 
arisen as a result of this remarkable development still 
exist to plague us, and it is due to the complexity and 
persistence of these problems that we are now faced with 
the necessity for readjustment and reform in the whole 
range and extent of the program of higher education. 

The topic to which I am speaking is “‘The Registrar in 
Current Educational Progress,’ as seen from the view- 
point of the college dean. It is well at this point to examine 
the nature and direction of this progress. There are those 
who assert that present educational activities can be in- 
cluded under the term ‘“‘progress’’ only in the sense that 
they are overdue corrections of certain glaring weaknesses 
and evils which have been too long tolerated by the forces 
of higher education. There are others who are convinced 
that these changes are not progress at all, but rather an 
unholy tampering with the sacred rights, prerogatives, 
traditions, and customs of those who constitute our ultra- 
conservative academic family. Their logic is simple: ‘‘Why 
change,” they query, with pained voice, ‘‘we have always 
done it this way.” There is still another group, perfectly 
content with the usual academic processes, but willing in a 
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lukewarm fashion to consider some plan of improvement, 
provided someone else tries it first, and provided that the 
new ideas do not too violently upset their long established 
routine and their frozen intellectual calm. 

But by far the larger and more influential group of 
leaders in American higher education are convinced that 
educational progress is essential to our intellectual life. 
While recognizing certain limitations and weak spots in the 
colleges and universities of yesterday, they further recognize 
that their accomplishments have been of inestimable value 
in elevating the United States to its present place of emin- 
ence in the world’s affairs. In their opinion the American 
college is an institution devised and developed for the 
needs of American life, particularly the upbuilding of an 
educated and wholesome citizenry. They look upon it as 
a desirable agent for the development of leaders in all 
aspects of public and private affairs. To function most 
effectively the colleges and universities must keep in close 
and sympathetic touch with great national movements, and, 
without compromising their cherished ideals and standards, 
they must be ready to meet fully and intelligently every 
reasonable demand made upon them. 

The criticisms of the layman, to which I have made 
reference, seem to center around the questions: What is the 
college for?, and, What ought the college to do? It is difficult 
to answer these questions in a specific manner and to the 
complete satisfaction of every inquirer, because of the fact 
that conditions within and without the college are never 
the same in one time and another. Robert Louis Stevenson, 
in “Lay Morals,”’ makes an analogy between life and the 
shadow of a great oak. ‘“‘The shadow,” he says, “‘lies abroad 
upon the ground at noon, perfect, clear, and stable, like the 
earth, but let a man set himself to mark out the boundary 
with cords and pegs, and were he never so nimble and never 
so exact, what with the multiplicity of the leaves and the 
progression of the shadow, as it flees before the traveling 
sun, long ere he has made the circuit, the whole figure will 
have changed.” 
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And so it is with education. The accurately drawn pattern 
of today may be quite different from that of tomorrow. The 
relation of shade to light alters continuously from year to 
year. It is therefore essential that the college examine as 
frequently as possible its conception of education, and often 
revise the pattern of its great objectives. Certain funda- 
mental social changes have made these periodic examina- 
tions all the more necessary in recent years: the rapid in- 
crease in population and its concentration in limited areas; 
the changing industrial order; the general recognition by 
industry of the value of college-trained men and women for 
general and specific service in the great business organiza- 
tions; the insistent demand that higher institutions provide 
adequately for increasing numbers of young people who 
differ widely in capacity, previous training and experience; 
and the broader academic and professional training re- 
quired by adults who engage in the several professions. 

The registrar and the college dean find themselves in 
the center of the many activities that make up recent educa- 
tional progress. They have an intimate acquaintance with 
the various forces and conditions within the college which 
have operated along with the external forces to stimulate 
educational reform: (1) the increase in human knowledge, 
resulting in great expansion of curricular materials and 
creating a need for the reorganization of subject matter; 
(2) the breakdown of the elective system, with consequent 
radical changes in required courses and sequences; (3) the 
better understanding of individual differences and needs, and 
of the learning processes, justifying many changes both in 
curricula and teaching techniques; (4) the spirit of competi- 
tion which has prevailed for many years among institutions 
and between departments of a given institution, stimulating 
constant effort to provide improved and attractive courses; 
(5) the study of teaching problems; (6) the development of 
of techniques of investigation, which make possible many val- 
uable and timely experiments and scientific studies. 

A glance at the duties of the college registrar makes it 
clear why he is and must of necessity be an important in- 
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fluence in present educational reform. He maintains all 
kinds of academic records; he passes upon the qualifications 
of applicants for admission to the college; he directs the 
procedure of registration; he prepares and supervises class 
schedules; he handles all matters relating to personnel ac- 
counting; he checks the credentials of all candidates for 
graduation and for academic honors; he serves as secretary 
of the faculty and as a member of important faculty com- 
mittees; he organizes material for statistical use; he edits 
the college catalogue and prepares material for other 
educational publicity; and his office is an efficient bureau 
of information on any and every question that may arise 
in the activities of a modern college. 

As suggested above, the direction of educational progress 
is away from the quantitative aspects and toward higher 
quality and greater attention to the individual student. 
One of the first evidences of progress may be seen in the 
changes taking place in admission requirements, the admin- 
istration of which is one of the registrar’s chief functions. 
The tendency for the past three decades has been to urge 
every high school graduate to go to college. The invention 
of the unit brought into the world a simple and painless 
method by which the student and the college could ascer- 
tain, without undue mental effort, whether the student was 
ready to enter upon the higher education. If he possessed 
fifteen of these units he was ready; if less than fifteen he was 
not ready. The certificate system of admission was a great 
aid in turning students toward college, but its failure to 
discriminate between the good and the bad has resulted in 
an amazing academic mortality with its consequent waste 
of precious funds. The recognition that high ranking in one’s 
class is of far more significance in predicting the student’s 
success or failure than the number of subjects completed; 
the increasing value of aptitude and placement tests in 
determining the student’s strong and weak points and the 
field in which he is likely to do his best work; and the larger 
knowledge of his background, secured through the per- 
sonnel blank and through personal interviews, have com- 
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bined to provide a much more accurate picture of the pro- 
spective student than the college has ever had before. And 
in late years even some state institutions have had the 
courage to discourage students from entering college where 
the evidence showed them to be distinctly bad risks. In 
many cases the new techniques for handling admissions 
have been inspired and worked out by the registrar as a 
result of his intimate acquaintance with high schools and 
their products, and his knowledge of the defects of the old 
methods. 

A second important evidence of educational progress, 
in which the registrar is directly concerned, is the increasing 
emphasis on the analysis of student abilities and the study 
of all factors affecting achievement. As a consequence of this 
expanding interest, old record systems have proved in- 
adequate for holding the more accurate and more detailed 
information now desired by deans and other administrative 
officers. New record forms have been developed, largely 
through the registrar’s efforts, and are now in general use, 
which provide a far greater range of information about the 
student than ever before: his age; high school marks; rank 
in high school class; examinations at entrance; subject- 
matter tests; psychological tests; personality measures; 
curricular interests; vocational interests; reading interests; 
physical condition; medical record; high school activities; 
non-school activities; disciplinary record; parental occupa- 
tion; family education; religious activities; college marks; 
college honors; and many miscellaneous items designed to 
furnish information pertinent to local conditions. 

In many institutions there has been a marked expansion 
in the advisory programs. While the greater part of the 
advising is done by the college dean and his assistants, he 
must depend largely upon the registrar for those student 
records which are the basis for intelligent and sympathetic 
counseling. An expansion in the number and type of coun- 
selors has also occurred in recent years. More members of 
the faculty have been assigned to advisory work, and fre- 
quently the teaching duties of such instructors have been 
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correspondingly reduced. In addition, a number of colleges 
have employed special counselors, chiefly psychologists, 
but also psychiatrists, social workers and vocational 
counselors. There seems also to be an increased use of 
student organizations, such as student councils, self- 
government associations, religious organizations, fraterni- 
ties and sororities, in carrying on the advisory program. 

There is a feeling, however, that the student is sometimes 
subjected to a plethora of counseling. In a particular in- 
stitution he may receive advice and counsel, harmonious 
or conflicting, from any one for from all of the following 
officials or agencies: the president; the college dean, some- 
times two or three; the dean of men; the dean of women; the 
registrar; the department head; faculty advisers; depart- 
ment of physical education; the athletic coach; the psychi- 
atrist; the vocational counselor; the personnel officer; to say 
nothing of the multiplicity of student advisers, disinterested 
or otherwise. Most of this advising is centered upon the 
helpless freshman, who can escape bewilderment and gen- 
eral intellectual disintegration only by some protective 
incapacity to respond to all of these proffers of aid. 

I am one of many who believe that a well-planned coun- 
seling program is of invaluable help to the student. How- 
ever, it is still far from clear that the present loose organiza- 
tion of agencies for student counsel is as effective as it might 
be. No doubt the student’s adjustment to the general col- 
lege situation has been made easier. But for the more diffi- 
cult task of the choice of a life-work, the selection and devel- 
opment of wholesome contacts and friendships, and the 
mastery of knowledge necessary to the successful pursuit 
of a complex occupation, most of these advisory agencies 
have less to offer than their number and variety would in- 
dicate. It is possible that the attention given to superficial 
matters, to the detriment of the student’s deeper problems, 
may defeat the fundamental aims of educational guidance. 
It is also entirely possible and altogether desirable for the 
registrar and the dean, who are in constant touch with this 
problem, to take the lead in unifying the various advisory 
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agencies, in clarifying aims and objectives, and in making 
student counseling a really vital factor in the institutional 
program. 

The college curriculum has not escaped the chastening 
effect of educational progress. The curriculum is the frame- 
work of the educative process. Even with the recent develop- 
ments in advisory systems nothing has yet been offered as 
an effective substitute for the college curriculum and the 
teaching staff in the more basic matters of guidance. These 
two agencies open up to the student the world of knowledge 
and skill and give him the means of finding his way about in 
the world of ideas. Contact with them furnishes the student 
also with the means for self-appraisal, places him in con- 
scious command of his own resources and reveals to him his 
limitations. 

The college curriculum is a matter of the deepest concern. 
It is constantly being altered. Principles of curriculum build- 
ing have been set forth from time to time, but the typical 
curriculum presented to the student has usually represented 
a more or less unsatisfactory compromise, having been 
determined more through personal likes and dislikes, and 
departmental ambitions and jealousies than upon the basis 
of sound pedagogical principles. 

What should go into the curriculum? What should be its 
length? How many courses or credits should be required? 
Should it be rigidly organized by the faculty, or should it 
be sufficiently flexible to meet the peculiar needs and talents 
of the individual student? Should it be split in the middle? 
Should terminal courses be developed in the junior college 
for those who show evidence of not being able to profit by 
the specialized program of the senior college? Should the 
endorsement of the department head be secured before 
transfer from junior to senior college can be approved? The 
answers to these and similar questions are almost as varied 
as the institutions studying the problem. 

As yet, the efforts of the curriculum builder are much 
like those of the ancient tunnel builders who knew nothing 
of surveying. With infinite patience they could but ‘“‘wander 
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about inside the hill’ until chance brought them to light on 
the other side. One ancient tunnel thus built traversed 1,700 
feet when the direct line measured but 1,100 feet. It is to 
be feared that many of our present-day college curricula 
are quite circuitous and that many young people give up 
the effort to reach the light at the other end because we, as 
students of collegiate education, have not found the 
surveyor’s science for making straight the route from knowl- 
edge to action. 

No one is in a better position than the registrar to suggest 
the answers to many of the problems of the curriculum. As 
an educational economist he is familiar with the success 
or failure of students in various subjects and various de- 
partments, and can usually point out the factors that con- 
tribute to achievement or lack of achievement. His constant 
contact with and study of the several curricula enable him 
to learn their points of weakness, their strength, and their 
effectiveness in achieving stated goals, and often to suggest 
means of improvement. He need not fear that his sugges- 
tions will be completely ignored. The dogmatic assurance 
of the college administrator of earlier days has given place 
to doubts, self-questioning and the willingness to experi- 
ment with ideas that give promise of improvement. The 
dean is ready and anxious to secure the registrar’s advice 
and suggestions, for the dean, be it frankly stated, is as 
much at sea on many educational problems as any other 
college official. 

The very nature of the dean’s duties makes it imperative 
that he work in closest harmony and cooperation with the 
registrar in the solution of the problems of his particular 
concern. The dean acts as chief adviser to the President 
with respect to internal academic policies, the development 
of which often depends upon the adequacy of the informa- 
tion secured from the registrar’s records; the dean and the 
registrar are both members of the Administrative Council, 
and thus work side by side in determining the larger in- 
stitutional policies, and in devising plans whereby the 
President may be relieved as far as possible from the exces- 
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sive burden of routine that has always been imposed upon 
him; in the larger institutions the dean is responsible for the 
preparation of the budget for his school. This involves a 
thorough knowledge of class size, student loads, teaching 
loads, and similar data from the registrar’s office; the dean 
must supervise curricula, courses and methods of instruc- 
tion; he must keep actively in touch with disciplinary prob- 
lems; he should devote a part of his time to research in 
problems of educational administration; he must coordinate 
his work with that of other divisions of his institutions; he 
should keep in close contact with the graduates of his 
school; he should counsel and advise his students; and he 
should discover and develop outstanding intellectual talent 
among his students. In the discharge of his duties he must 
depend constantly upon the registrar for information and 
suggestions. The wise registrar will anticipate the needs of 
other administrative officers for authentic data on academic 
problems. From his impartial vantage point he can view the 
institution as a whole and through his analysis and inter- 
pretation of academic records he can exercise as potent 
and as intelligent an influence upon educational progress 
as any other administrative officer. 

It remains to be seen whether the registrar has the vision 
to take advantage of this unique opportunity for directing 
future academic policies and progress. He is the only official 
of his kind in the institution; he is usually responsible 
directly to the President; but the President, being a busy 
man, leaves to the registrar the matter of the organization 
and program of the latter’s office. The office can pursue 
the even tenor of its way, calm, placid, peaceful and 
somnolent, being looked upon as a mausoleum for the 
repose of student records, from which issues occasionally a 
ghostly and ghastly statistical report, dry as dust, which 
quickly finds another and usually permanent tomb in the 
bosom of the President s annual report; or, the office may 
be a fascinating center of educational research, having as its 
guiding genius a registrar familiar with the history of higher 
education, trained in educational techniques, abreast of 
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educational tendencies, full of enthusiasm for his institution 
and of faith in its destiny; in close touch with every aspect 
of the academic program; conscious of his institution’s 
strong and week points; able to write sermons from statis- 
tics and to compose romances from records. His advice and 
help is constantly sought by president, dean, department 
head, and personnel officer. He is able to interpret the work 
of one department to another, and to show the professor of 
English that mathematics is really respectable and entitled 
to live, and to convince the mathematician that there is 
actually a need for courses in English. He realizes that the 
institution is over-departmentalized and is offering too many 
courses. He is convinced that the system of credits and 
courses has been discredited and that some other plan must 
be worked out for determining the student’s progress toward 
his goal. 

The registrar realizes, too, that some of life’s greatest 
values have been submerged in the materialistic flood which 
has characterized our modern life. He knows that the col- 
leges and universities must assume an increasingly large 
part in restoring the dominance of moral and intellectual 
forces. Dean Pound points out that the monasteries were 
shut down without resistance during the Reformation be- 
cause they were no longer felt to be needed in the life of the 
community. The same fate now threatens the modern 
college that is not useful. Lately we have all been so busy 
earning our living that we have not felt the need for leader- 
ship in ideas or for the mental catholicity and discipline 
involved therein. We shall. Civilization does not rest upon 
prosperity alone; but in equal or even greater measure it 
rests upon right ideas. Colleges and universities are vitally 
concerned with the development of these directive ideas. 
The highest problem of the twentieth century intellect is 
how to free mankind from political, economic and social 
limitations, how to give it a purer and broader-minded 
understanding of humanity, and how to reveal to it the 
secret of sympathetic mutual cooperation. 
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In the achievement of this high goal the registrar can take 
whatever part he will. May there be granted to him in 
ample measure the character, the courage, the common 
sense, and the intellectual integrity which are of the essence 
of that unselfish and loyal leadership which must guide our 
future intellectual life and without which our colleges and 
universities are in grave danger of decay. 











FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF THE REGISTRAR 
K. P. R. NEvILLE 


Bold beyond peradventure is the man who would claim 
for himself sufficient vision finally and permanently to fix 
a valuation on the issues of the contemporary hour. Time 
alone can throw out into proper relief the relative worth of 
varied human efforts. A short review of the path down which 
we have come educationally may make it possible to find 
the proper orientation for the phrase of our title “Current 
Educational Progess.’’ Whence have we progressed? How 
far have we come? What are the milestones along the way? 
What is our present status? 

Strange as it may appear to some of you, it is not our 
purpose to hark back to Aristotle or even Quintilian for a 
starting point: the Middle Ages are sufficiently remote. 
Huxley in his Science and Culture says that in the Middle 
Ages “‘culture meant saintliness after the fashion of those 
days; the education that lead to it was of necessity theo- 
logical; and the way to theology lay through Latin.” This 
means at least one thing; that the education was definite, 
though perhaps controversial, and that its object was not 
the making of a living. The next “center of gravity,” if one 
may purloin the phrase of President Butler at the Educa- 
tional Conference at New York University last November, 
was “philosophical controversy”: this was a change with- 
out a difference. A way of life still was sought by those who 
aimed at an education and this way of life was to be cap- 
tured only through an appreciation of the language and 
culture of the nations of antiquity whose culture was 
spiritual. This striving to achieve a way of life motivated 
all the educational efforts of western civilization down to 
the advent of modern science when a new phase was in- 
troduced into the picture. The cohesion, the close commun- 
ion, the fundamentalism, if you will, of our educational 
structure was wrecked. In spite of the weight of a Matthew 
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Arnold, science refused to leave the church as the bride of 
the things of the spirit,—literature, philosophy, theology 
and the rest. She was bound to lead the procession down the 
aisle and she nobly and generously refused to express a 
care whether there was any bridegroom in the procession 
or not. The “‘scientific method”’ of the experimental sciences 
made abstract knowledge its objective and quite ignored 
the obligation of any system of education to mould in the 
individual man ‘‘a life worth living.” “Scientific method” 
became the catchword of education. The extent of its per- 
meation into the most remote and forbidden corners of the 
academic structure can be estimated by anyone who scans 
with a half critical eye even the titles of the doctoral dis- 
sertations of the last forty years in the fields of literature 
and language. As Bode says “‘the god of culture has grown 
into a trinity—piety, literary appreciation, and knowledge, 
with a strong hint that the greatest of these is knowledge.” 
But that was not the worst of it. Experimental science had 
barely got the spotlight and proved, to its own satisfaction, 
that there was “no warfare between science and religion” 
just as there cannot be a real fight between an elephant and 
a pekingese, when there emerged from the nowhere into 
here all the seething, chaotic controversy that in Europe 
and America centers around the material of the social, 
economic, political, and psychological sciences. 

The application of these sciences and pseudo-sciences to 
industry, agriculture, national and international life, spread 
on the table of the student such an abundance of mental 
fare that the attempt to absorb the whole menu from soup 
to nuts was a gastronomical feat beyond the powers of the 
most voracious. There was nowhere to be found a Scaliger 
to master the whole of the world of human knowledge, 
classics, theology, medicine, and what not, at the age of 24. 
New courses were added to the curriculum with a rapidity 
that was limited only by the modesty of the mentally honest 
professor, and his honesty very frequently was severely 
taxed by the frantic effort of his less scrupulous colleagues to 
“keep up with the Joneses.”’ For example in the year of our 
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Lord 1900, there were more courses offered in the depart- 
ment of classics in one of our leading institutions than a 
man could take in forty years if he carried the normal 
annual load of four full courses. Something had to be done. 

During this progressive obfuscation of the educational 
heavens several things came to pass. We cannot miss the 
inordinate expansion of the administrative and executive 
functions and the rise of the administrator at the expense 
of the scholar,—the evolution that one might expect from 
the peculiar fallacy of the North American continent, that 
society should be organised on a business basis. A counter- 
part can scarcely be found in Europe, outside of the Russia 
of today, and the Europeans would be ashamed of them- 
selves if it could. In the language of the pulpit, ‘may I 
crave your prayerful attention for a moment” to what has 
happened e.g. to the office of University President. In the 
days when Harvard, Yale, and Columbia were young, the 
President or the Principal, call him what you will, had the 
simplest kind of task,—nothing but teaching all day, and 
being father confessor and personal friend of a few serious 
minded youths who had some incentive to go to college 
other than social climbing or athletic prominence. In the 
last 50 years collegiate organization has become so complex 
that no one man is likely to be able to cope with all its 
phases. Professor Harold J. Laski, in Harper’s of February, 
1932, draws a vivid but not very complimentary picture of 
the patron diety that guides the destinies of many a dear 
old Siwash. He says that “the day-to-day business of the 
university is in his hands. He is the responsible pivot on 
which the whole university turns. He is expected at one 
and the same time to be a skilful executive, a good judge of 
academic reputation, sufficiently aware of academic de- 
velopments to know which require financial emphasis, an 
effective beggar among rich men and a person of such stand- 
ing in the community as to win respect for his University 
by the public pronouncements he makes.” In other words, 
it would seem that he is expected to be an orator, a financier, 
a politician, a judge, a plant manager, and, if possible, a 
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scholar. Does that not make one think that the qualifica- 
tions required in number and degree are found very rarely 
in one of his personal friends? The machine has run away 
with the engineer and can be brought under control by noth- 
ing but a superman, and of supermen of quite the required 
gifts there are practically none. I say this under the very 
shadow of the exceptions that might be expected to prove 
the rule. 

As the demands across the whole field have multiplied, 
the president has been compelled to forego first hand con- 
tact with the problems of division after division of his in- 
stitution. Caesar, in Book V of the Gallic War, in his ac- 
count of the disastrous march of two of his field officers 
from their own to another winter camp says ‘‘when they 
were not able easily in themselves to attend to everything 
and anticipate what had to be done at each point, they 
issued an order for the impedimenta to be left behind. This 
policy in a situation such as theirs must not be criticised.” 
This policy was exactly the one that has been adopted by 
the harassed presidents. The impedimenta have been left 
behind, but they could not be deserted. Pickets had to be 
set on watch and captains appointed in charge of the pickets. 
First, financial supervisors came in to assist the president 
on the business side, then department managers or deans 
took over the direct supervision of sizeable portions of the 
rapidly growing plant and in the gay nineties the registrars 
began to rear their apologetic heads. But let us see if we 
can arrive at this point by another detour. 

Notice a second thing that came to pass in this eventful 
era. Eliotism was born,—free will in everything, predestina- 
ation in nothing. The mature and experienced educator 
whose advice, though free to the student, might be worth 
its weight in gold, had to stand aside and watch callow 
youth wander through a curricular forest without a com- 
pass and worse still without any known destination. ‘‘Grad- 
uation from College’? became a meaningless phrase because 
the fluid content was of such unstable composition. It was 
scarcely possible for and never expected that two class- 
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mates, even though identical twins, would follow identical 
courses during the four years of their undergraduate ap- 
prenticeship. Some mechanism had to be evolved to meas- 
ure, relate, and equate the cubic content of the four years of 
work. “I use the word work advisedly, as fools say in the 
House of Commons.”’ We therefore see emerging units, 
credits, semester credits, credit hours, quality points, and 
uniform transcript blanks, and out of all this jumble there 
has appeared a general system as definite, workable, and 
understandable as an engineer’s blueprint. The most con- 
sistently clear-thinking contributors to this consummation 
so devoutly to be sought have been the members of this 
association past and present. That, in itself, if nothing more 
could be claimed for them, would be a performance large in 
size and noble in quality. 

If you glance for a moment at the titles of some of the 
papers of the earlier meetings of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars you will see how the mechanical 
side of their work seems to be the major issue; though they 
combined with this general idea, more and more frequently, 
papers illustrating pride in their craft and containing more 
than one ‘apologia pro sua vita’. While the individual 
papers show progress of refinement in matters of detail, in 
many an instance they were rather evidences of ideas at 
work than of any final and fixed conclusion. One of the 
glorious things about this brotherhood of ours is the flex- 
ibility of its mental steadfastness. As I have seen the 
association for almost a decade and a half, the most per- 
manent thing about it is its readiness for good and sufficient 
reasons to change. “Everything flows” said Heraclitus. 

In the reprint of the Bulletins 1910-1917, we find titles 
like these, all of them bound up inseparably with the 
mechanics of the office, purely and perhaps narrowly pro- 
fessional: 

“The Proper Delimitation of the Functions of the Regis- 
rar’s Office”, Harvey 

“The Business Side of the Registrar’s Office,’”’ Christian- 
sen 
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‘“‘What Statistics Should be Kept in a Registrar’s Office,” 
McConn 

“Comparative Registration Statistics,” Tombo 

“Office Appliances and How They May Assist the 
Registrar,’’ Gannett 

“A Study of College Entrance Certificates,” Furst 

“Grades and Their Significance,” C. E. Melville 

“Organization of Administrative Routine in Twelve 
American Universities,’’” McConn 

The other phase of the registrars’ activity of this period 
was their effort to secure a place in the sun, define their 
rights in that sunshine, get the wide, wide world to admit 
that they were as good as they thought themselves: sub- 
jective synthesis. For example: 

“How We College Registrars Can Promote Our Common 
Welfare,’’ Espenshade 

“Salaries and Status of a College Registrar,’ Tarbell 

“The College Registrar,” A. G. Paul 

“Should a Registrar in a Small College be a Teaching 
Member of the Faculty?,’’ Bacon 

“To What Extent Should the Registrar be a Disciplin- 
arian?,’’ Davis 

“Should the Registrar Determine the Kind and Amount 
of Advance Credit of a Candidate?,’’ Mann 

“The Picture I Have Formed of a College Registrar,” 
Reed 

“The Forward Look for the Registrar’s Office,’”’ Tarbell 

When one has read these papers he is somewhat convinced 
of the fundamental validity of Will Carleton’s verse: 


“Some were born for great things, 
Some were born for small, 
But the Registrars of them days 
Felt they had a legitimate call.” 


In the papers of the first division of this period we might 
tabulate the references somewhat as follows: Admissions 5, 
Advance Credit 3, Attendance 7, Courses 3, Enrollment 7, 
Entrance Credentials 5, Equipment 5, Grades 7, Marking 
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Systems 10, Statistics 10, Transcripts 9. In the second gen- 
eral category the references run thus: Duties of the Registrar 
16, Office Organization 14, Responsibilities 6, Salaries 5, and 
Teaching 3. 

A bird’s-eye view of the next stage in the corporate life of 
the registrars reveals something quite different. To be sure 
the mechanics, with an ever-increasing efficiency, are never 
completely effaced from the picture and perhaps never can 
or should be, but we have arrived and there is less whistling 
to keep our courage up. We have learned not to be afraid 
of the other figures moving darkly in the educational haze 
around us. We have learned that they are at least no surer 
of themselves than we are. We see signs of our ceasing to ask 
them directions but instead we find ourselves, even perhaps 
in frank amazement, solemnly but with assurance telling 
them where lies the way of escape. We reveal the ambition 
to function as educational experts rather than as glorified 
clerks, bookkeepers, and secretaries; to function as inter- 
preters of the phenomena of education, said phenomena 
frequently being the records that no educators have as 
readily accessible as we; to function as prophets of the 
future of education trends where the registrar with a high 
degree of training and a breadth of experience has no more 
reason to fear the ultimate verification of his prophecy than 
have professors of education and psychology or other 
university and college executives and administrators. 

To prove that the thesis here defended has some basis in 
fact, let us survey a few of the subjects discussed at the 
meetings of this Association between 1920 and 1932. We 
evidently feel ourselves such integral factors in the whole 
fabric of education that we do not hesitate to invite rec- 
ognized experts in any specialty to share with us their 
profoundest experiences and inner convictions. More of 
these invited outsiders appeared in this particular time 
range than in the period that immediately preceded it. 

“Some Possible Contributions of Registrars to the Solu- 
tion of Educational Problems,” Judd 

“The Registrar’s Office, a Barometer of Educational 
Tendencies,” Capen 
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“‘The Opportunities of Registrars to Influence Standings,”’ 
Frampton 

“The Educational Significance of the Registrar’s Office,”’ 
Dempster 

“Registrarial Cooperation in Educational Research,” 
West 

“Executive Duties of a Registrar,’ Tuttle 

“Lines of Study Suitable for Registrars,” Judd 

“The Problems of Educational Research for Registrars,” 
Steimle 

“The Place of the Office of Registrar in the Plan of 
Administration of an Institution of Higher Education,” 
Coffman 

“Tendencies of American Higher Education,’’ Goodnow 

“The Registrar’s Part in Curriculum Building,’’ Harward 

“Faculty Advisers and the Registrar,” Yothers 

There have appeared also several papers and reports 
showing the interest of the registrars in personnel work. 
For example: 

“Some Steps in the Humanization of Education,”’ Little 

“57 Varieties of Guidance, McConn 

“The Registrar as Educational Counselor,’ Pierce 

‘“‘What Lies Behind the Methods of Personnel Work in 
Education,”’ Hopkins 

“Some Recent Moves to Liberalize Education,” Kelly 

“The Counseling Program,’’ Brumbaugh 
And of course modesty forbids more than a passing mention 
of the setting-up by this body of the Committee on Educa- 
tional Research, rechristened at the request of its step- 
father ““Committee on Special Projects.”’ 

Now the inference from all this appears unavoidable: 
that while in its initial stages the office of Registrar and the 
Registrar himself and herself were concerned vitally with 
the rules of procedure in registrarial practice, with here and 
there evidence of an inferiority complex, the second era, 
not losing sight of the mechanics, has swung strongly to the 
side not of negative apology but of forceful positive con- 
tribution to the solution of the vital problems of the educa- 
tion of the nation. As President Coffman said when the 
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Association met in Minneapolis, ‘“The Registrar sits at the 
very center of the administration of his institution. The 
leaders of our craft feel intensly the tremendous respon- 
sibility that such a key position imposes. 

But one cannot stop here. Two is not a sacred number. 
The past and the present are not all there is of life. To com- 
plete our book we must glance at the future. Prophecy is a 
discredited art and prophets are without honour in their 
own country even before they begin to broadcast. Statis- 
tics, however, passes as an exact science by the aid of which, 
of course, you can prove anything. If we could only base our 
prophecy on statistical methods the whole profession of the 
prophet would be given at once an accredited status. The 
nearest approach to statistical presentation possible here is 
to continue to their natural conclusions the curves of the 
registrar’s interests as plotted for the last two decades or so. 
Whither do those curves point? In two directions,—mechan- 
ical and non-mechanical. 

It took considerable years of experimenting before the 
mental leaders of a normally bright and alert people 
realized that a pile of bricks was not necessarily the same 
thing as house; that a compilation of isolated credits was not 
identical with an education. This discovery that burst on 
our astonished world as something that was quite as arrest- 
ing and startling as Einstein’s relativity or Millikan’s cosmic 
ray has been a commonplace not doubted for centuries in 
European education. The reaching of the conclusion seems 
to have consumed almost all the power of the motor. No- 
body knows exactly what to do next. We have been inter- 
ested spectators or bungling midwives at the birth of a 
large family of doubtful progeny, the Dartmouth effort, the 
Wisconsin experiment, the Chicago revolution, the compre- 
hensive examination, the Honours systems, each infested 
with various parasites peculiar to its local environment. 
One conclusion at this writing only is assured, that the credit 
system of accumulating an education that at best is counter- 
feit, and spurious is doomed, and in the near future, will be 
as defunct as the dinosaurs whose eggs Andrews found on 
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the Central Asiatic Plateau. What will be the next step in 
this Aristophanic farce nobody can prove even to his own 
satisfaction. But whatever that step is, the concrete achieve- 
ments of the process of education and the results thereof, 
will have to be recorded, and that too in some kind of code 
that will be generally understandable and of identical 
meaning in various educational centers no matter how re- 
mote they may be from each other. Now just as the regis- 
trars were the ones who evolved the mechanical recording 
system of the present and the recent past, so the registrar 
of the future must be responsible for evolving this code. It 
is likely to be anything but uniform to start with, and we 
shall therefore have to continue indefinitely Mr. Arnsdorf’s 
committee on Uniform Transcript Blanks. 

Second, the registrar of the next two decades is going to 
find himself among a group of college officials whose major 
concern is with the critical evaluation of educational pro- 
posals and problems for his own particular institution, for 
that institution in relation to other institutions of the same 
kind and purpose and in relation to national and inter- 
national life. We have already noted that the President of 
today cannot compass the whole range of activities that are 
being thrust into his functions by the Board of Trustees, 
the Alumni, the instructional staff, and the dear public. He 
must, like all good executives, depend on experts whose 
findings he can accept and whose advice he can follow with 
perfect confidence. The Registrar must be the Secretary of 
Education in the Cabinet of the college President of the future. 
Am I mistaken in anticipating that this implies a certain 
shifting in desiderata? 

Today it is only in the Department of the Registrar and 
of the Treasurer that the office boy may dream that by 
uninterrupted service over a sufficiently wide spread of 
years, he may elevate himself by his boot straps to the 
fasces and the curule chair. ‘‘Promotion from inside the 
service” is a fine phrase for democracy to roll under its 
tongue, but democracy is not always a perfect organism, as 
was discovered long ago by Socrates and Plato, and its 
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catch phrases are frequently fraught with imminent danger. 
Promotion or appointment to important positions should 
fall only to those who have given adequate proof to date of 
the possibility and probability of success; whether from in- 
side the service or outside makes no difference provided two 
things are present, past achievement and future promise. 
The Registrar should come to his position after a broader 
and longer experience in college work than has been the 
habit up to date. He is going to be a man who for twenty 
years, more or less, has been on the teaching staff of one or 
more educational institutions, secondary or higher; so with- 
out the possibility of doubt he will know the staff angle-of- 
approach to problems as they arise. He will have had ex- 
perience enough to have learned about men (to be a diplo- 
mat or a politician, whichever you prefer), to have shown 
some executive and administrative power, without which 
his office of course cannot avoid shipwreck. In the very 
beginning he will have had as adequate training in graduate 
work as any other young man taken onto the staff. He won’t 
have to apologize for himself: he will be academically on a 
par with his colleagues. As we see it, it makes little differ- 
ence in what field his graduate work and his pedagogical 
experience fall. He will always have at call mechanical or 
human adding machines, statisticians, secretaries who will 
guide him away from errors in the routine procedure in his 
office, indispensable helpers, we grant you, but people 
destined by heredity or environment or both to be helpers 
and not originators. The same principles will be observed 
and mutatis mutandis the same qualifications will be de- 
manded by those who are responsible for choosing Presi- 
dents, Deans and Registrars. 

In conclusion, we can say that, anybody who is academ- 
ically minded, with training adequate to warrant his being 
a college professor, with sufficient experience to enable him 
to handle educational problems with more than a novice’s 
expertness, with an executive and administrative sense, 
and with a mind analytically and synthetically critical, has 
the capacities that should make him the registrarial material 
for the future. 




















THE REGISTRAR—A PRESENT-DAY APPRAISAL 
Epitu D. Cockins 


This afternoon it seems fitting to take a view of the regis- 
trar as an administrator in Current Educational Progress as 
affected by the Current Economic Depression. I am sure 
that you will agree that never in your professional life have 
you passed through the trying experiences that you have 
been called upon to meet during the past year. There have 
been new economic problems daily in the office, and when 
you have reached your home the same economic problems 
are camping on your doorstep. It seems to me that the 
prayer of the Earl of Lindsay on the morning of the battle 
of Edgehill in 1642 might be the prayer of any registrar 
these days 

Oh Lord Thou knowest how busy 
I must be this day. If I 

shoulds’t forget Thee, do not 
Thou forget me. March on, boys! 

The serious economic situation that is confronting our 
schools and colleges is unparalleled in our history. This situ- 
ation is not confined to any one locality but is present in 
city, township, and rural schools throughout the land, as 
well as in public and privately endowed colleges and uni- 
versities. Many people have felt that public education is at 
the cross-roads. People in your community and mine, who 
have always been depended upon to support the best inter- 
ests of the community, have made no protest against the 
closing of schools or the shortening of the school year, and 
have taken with great complacency the announcement that 
there was no money to pay the teachers. Legislatures have 
used the paring knife ruthlessly on college and university 
budgets. Privately endowed colleges have found invest- 
ments that have always been considered gilt-edged, produc- 
ing but a fraction of the income that they have always been 
able to count on for their yearly estimates of expenditures. 
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This economic situation has brought to individuals and 
institutions alike the necessity for a reappraisal of conditions 
surrounding them—a reexamination of assets and liabilities, 
in order that unnecessary, although desirable, things may 
be discarded or omitted for the present, and that things ab- 
solutely necessary may be retained. 

The administration officials of our institutions of higher 
learning are studying diligently both the academic pro- 
grams and our business expenditures in order that budgets 
may be balanced and that we may proceed upon a firm 
foundation. Curricula and requirements are being scrutin- 
ized as never before. Course offerings have been reduced in 
number and services that our educational institutions have 
always gladly rendered have been reduced to the minimum. 
It has been a time of self-appraisal for colleges and universi- 
ties;—a time of cost accounting ;—a time of appraisal of the 
objectives for which these institutions are organized ;—a 
time of appraisal of the results of the efforts expended. 

All administrative officers and department heads have 
been giving their best thought to these problems and in this 
appraisal the registrar, who is the head of the academic 
business office has been called upon for no small contribu- 
tion in his particular field. 

With the rapid growth of the colleges and universities the 
duties and functions of the registrar’s office have multiplied 
proportionately. From the simplest beginnings of mere cleri- 
cal records the office has grown in importance and service 
and today stands on the same basis as the office of other 
major college administrators. Therefore, any survey or ap- 
praisal of a college or university must include a survey of the 
registrar’s office as an integral part of the institution, and no 
one can make such an appraisal as well as the registrar him- 
self. 

One of the first questions that he asks himself is ‘What 
are the objectives of the registrar’s office?” “J’o what end” 
are the services which he is called upon to render? Is his 
office functioning along the lines of least resistance or is the 
office so organized that it can meet the demands of a new 
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day without disrupting the orderly procedure of the aca- 
demic program? The registrar should, therefore, analyze 
each process in his office and eliminate from each procedure 
everything except the things that are vital. Naturally the 
registration system should have first consideration. Is it 
functioning smoothly? Is the system clumsy or inefficient? 
Does the enrollment of the student consume more time than 
should be used for this purpose? The registrar should review 
every step of the system he is now operating to see where a 
saving can be made in time and effort. 

An orderly businesslike procedure in the registrar’s office 
establishes in the mind of the student who is just entering 
college a profound respect for the institution, for its adminis- 
trative officers and for the regulations that have been laid 
down for his guidance. There is nothing so bewildering to a 
new student as a clumsy intricate registration system. To be 
sure he muddles through and finally finds himself regis- 
tered, but how. He has spent long hours standing in line. 
He is footsore and weary, discouraged and disgusted. Muck 
of this nerveracking experience could be avoided by careful 
planning on the part of the registrar. The student comes to 
college to avail himself of the academic opportunities of- 
fered. The instructor’s chief function is to teach. Neither 
the student nor the instructor is interested in the machinery 
of registration. This machinery should be so operated that 
neither student nor instructor is conscious of its existence 
except as an aid. The first objective, therefore, is to get the 
student into his classes at the earliest possible moment with 
the least possible effort on his part. The psychological effect 
on the student of a university starting its academic work 
with promptness and clock-like precision is beyond calcula- 
tion. What then should receive the Registrar’s attention in 
order to bring about a registration system that can meet 
these requirements? 

First, all announcements and catalogues should be scru- 
tinized to make sure that statements appearing therein are 
clear and concise. These statements should be written from 
the point of view of the student who has never been to col- 
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lege and should give him information so clearly stated, that 
it will be unnecessary for him to ask questions or to write 
for such information. It is needless to say that this will 
bring about an appreciable saving in the number and length 
of letters to be written to applicants for admission. The 
president of the University under whom I served during my 
early days as registrar used to say to me “Never spend 
your time doing by hand what printer’s ink can do for you 
more effectively.’”” Here then is one place where the use of 
the printer can help to cut the budget of the registrar’s 
office. 

It is possible through the cooperation of high school prin- 
cipals and school superintendents to have all credentials 
sent to the Registrar or the University Examiner immedi- 
ately after the close of the school year in June for all stu- 
dents graduating from a given school who are planning to 
go to college and who have expressed a preference for a cer- 
tain college. This will give ample opportunity for the check- 
ing up of such credentials by these college officers before the 
rush period comes later in the summer—and before the 
school officials have left their offices for the summer vaca- 
tion. 

Second, all instructions for registration, whether they 
concern a new student or a student registering as an upper- 
classman should be so definite and so clear that they can be 
followed step by step without the aid of an interpreter at 
the student’s elbow. All curricula, requirements for gradua- 
tion, course offerings, and electives that make up a student’s 
program should be so carefully outlined that an adviser 
either becomes unnecessary or his duties are reduced to the 
minimum. Schedules of classes should be prepared and pub- 
lished at the time that course announcements are published 
so that the student may look forward in making his program 
and plan at least a year’s work at a time. 

Third, since a student’s fees are assessed largely on the 
basis of the program of work he is assigned, these fees should 
be assessed by the registrar. The student should be given 
a statement covering his entire financial obligation to the 
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university for the current semester or quarter, and these 
fees should be paid as the final step in his registration and 
as a condition for his admission to classes. This means that 
the college or university receives the student’s fees in ad- 
vance and is not obliged to waste time and effort in collect- 
ing such fees after the student has spent half of the term in 
residence. If the student knows in advance that he is to 
pay his entire fees for the semester or quarter at the open- 
ing of the term as a condition of registration he will plan to 
meet his obligations. 

- The next major process in the registrar’s office that 
should be given careful consideration is his system of rec- 
ords. The registrar’s office is the depository for students’ 
credits. The teacher makes the deposit in terms of grades 
and marks; but the accurate keeping of these credit-de- 
posits, whether grades are reported each semester or quarter 
or whether they are filed following a comprehensive exami- 
nation at the end of a year, is quite as important to the stu- 
dent as the correct statement of the money in his checking 
account at the bank. The credit-deposit slip that is sent to 
the student at the end of a semester or quarter gives him 
information as to the progress of his credit account. Since 
most of our colleges and universities are using a credit point 
system the actual grade given by the instructor becomes of 
major concern to the student. There is a feeling on the part 
of some distinguished educators that grades and marks 
should be done away with—on the ground that the student 
works for grades and not for the knowledge that the grades 
represent. It may be true that some students do work for 
grades but there is a great army of students who do not. 
Be that as it may a student’s record is a graphic picture of 
his progress or lack of progress in the classroom. Therefore, 
a student’s record should be accurate and complete, cover- 
ing his record of admission, his high school record, intelli- 
gence ratings and placement tests, and his record in college 
as well as many personal items. If he has been transferred 
from another college the record should show credits earned 
and the basis of his admission with advanced standing. The 
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record system should be so flexible that additions can be 
made readily and the actual recording of grades, marks, and 
personal data accomplished with the least expenditure of 
time and effort. Records should be made available for deans 
and advisers, but of most importance the student himself 
should at all times have complete information as to his 
progress. 

The registrar’s records, therefore, become the records of 
achievement of an individual. They are very personal rec- 
ords of one of the most important periods of the life and de- 
velopment of a young man or woman. These records serve 
as a basis for appraisal of the ability of the individual, and 
after his college days are over often play a most important 
part in the opportunities opened to him in business, profes- 
sional, or academic fields. I cannot emphasize too strongly 
the importance of complete records in the registrar’s office. 

One day a young woman came into my office. She was a 
registrar of a teacher’s college in a Western state. She told 
me that the man who had served for many years as head 
of that teachers college had prided himself that he knew 
personally every student in the institution, that he remem- 
bered what the student had done in the classroom; his 
personal ability; his special fitness for special kinds of work, 
etc. He laughed at the idea of making such records and filing 
them in any office. And then, suddenly, he died. There were 
no records available anywhere of the hundreds of students 
who had had their training in that college. I need not re- 
mind you of the increasing inconvenience to these teachers, 
of their inability to meet the requirements of state boards in 
the filing of certificates of professional credits, as well as 
certificates of credits for admission to other institutions. 

Since the record of a student begins in the registrar’s 
office, why should his record of achievement as an alumnus 
not be kept there following his graduation? This will mean 
one Official record office on the campus—one place to inquire 
for information in regard to any individual who has ever 
attended the institution—one set of alumni records and ad- 
dresses. This means also that the college or university itself 
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is responsible financially for accurate alumni information 
files and lists, that the college itself is interested in the young 
people who have gone from its college halls. It means that 
information from graduates and former students is more 
readily forthcoming when the request comes from the insti- 
tution itself rather than from an alumni office, no matter 
how efficiently that office may be organized. 

There are many other duties and functions that come 
within the scope of a well organized registrar’s office as 
well as these major functions that I have mentioned. The 
statistics that must be made in a dozen ways—and then 
never quite fit the latest request that comes to one’s desk; 
the thousands of questionnaires that are the product of 
modern educational theories and come from an infinite va- 
riety of graduate students all over the land; the hundreds of 
letters inquiring about policy and methods of procedure 
from colleagues and deans, and college presidents; the many 
personal interviews with students who need a word of help 
or encouragement; the conferences with faculty members 
and faculty committees on matters of internal policy—all 
these things go to make up the daily life of a busy registrar. 

What then have been the most significant contributions 
that the registrar has made to the development and growth 
of our modern colleges and universities? I think that you 
will agree with me that they are an orderly procedure of 
registration, an accurate and easily available system of rec- 
ords, and an up-to-date business office for the transaction 
of many academic functions. 

To the registrar himself, in return for his years of service, 
has come a recognition of his professional status in the aca- 
demic world. He has made himself master in his own field. 
He has done this not through graduate study or business 
experience, although graduate study is very desirable, but 
through his own initiative, inventive genius, perseverance, 
and his spirit of cooperation. 

May I emphasize the importance of cooperation on the 
part of the registrar in any educational program? Much of 
our educational progress has come about through experi- 
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ment. Many theories must be tried and many ideas coordi- 
nated. The registrar must be a good listener. He must give 
courteous and patient consideration to the many suggestions 
that come to him almost daily. He must be ready and willing 
to furnish definite information for the use of administrative 
officers and faculty committees from the store-house of val- 
uable data that is in his files. He must realize that his office 
is first of all an opportunity for service and that his success 
is measured by the quality of that service. 

In keeping abreast of current Educational Progress he 
must continue to be a person of vision and a person of re- 
sources. But if the current of educational procedures should 
be retarded temporarily as a result of the economic blizzard 
that has swept the country, the registrar must be capable of 
meeting all emergencies and of adjusting himself quickly to 
new conditions. He must overcome the obstacles in his path 
and in the solution of his problem he must go straight 
through—not around. He must anticipate curtailment in 
the activities of his office, and in advance of such necessity 
know what his course will be. He must study anew the rela- 
tive value of the services that his office renders and put first 
things first. 

What then are the inherent qualities necessary for a suc- 
cessful registrar? The following time-tested recipe is com- 
mended for your consideration: 

Take a large measure of the flower-of-youth, add equal 
quantities of common sense and academic training and mix 
well together. To the mixture add a pinch of imagination, a 
generous cupful of initiative and cooperation, a large spoon- 
ful of accuracy, perseverance and patience. Soften the mix- 
ture with the milk-of-human-kindness and permit to mellow 
for a time. Season well with a sense of humor and for a good 
brown crust bake for ten years in a Faculty oven. 





ADMISSIONS 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS AND ADMISSION 
TO COLLEGE 


C. 8. Yoakum 


The “Great Tradition” of the American college, classics, 
mathematics, and philosophy, a degenerate descendant of 
the much older curriculum of the first universities, philoso- 
phy, theology, medicine, and law, quite thoroughly sup- 
pressed the academy of the second half of the eighteenth 
century with its liberal program of studies. The liberal tra- 
dition of the nonconformist-academies in England had re- 
appeared among the colonies. Bookkeeping, embroidery, 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, Hebrew, music, logic, stenog- 
raphy, Grecian antiquities, and principles of teaching were 
among the subjects taught. This tradition of studies to suit 
the clientele disappeared with the rise to power of the col- 
leges which trained for a narrower group of professions. The 
academies and public secondary schools gradually became 
preparatory schools. 

The primary schools, the academies, the Latin School, 
the Boston English High School (1821), the Massachusetts 
law of 1827, the Kalamazoo Case of 1872 epitomize the con- 
flict of the two supposedly opposed objectives, preparation 
for life and preparation for college. From the 1860’s on, in- 
stitutions of higher education began to assume the functions 
of “preparation for life,” i.e., its practical activities. 

Subjects like music, drawing and painting are in and out 
according to social prestige or economic pressure. The well- 
to-do have always had them taught. They are ‘fads and 
frills’ only in the economic sense. Lately it has astonished 
some of our enthusiasts in adult education to discover that 
plasterers, bricklayers, house painters, and the like can 
model, draw, or paint in oils and water colors as well or 
better than most in former leisure class art associations that 
exhibited their work to each other over afternoon tea. 

The technical vocations now need skills and knowledges 
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and have forced themselves into the curriculum. Life pur- 
poses have again expanded beyond Latin, Greek and mathe- 
matics, and skills or knowledges of politics, religion, biology 
also become insistent claimants for readmittance to the 
secondary course of study. Extra-curricular activities have 
developed until there are some who think their importance 
exceeds that of the classroom. Character development is 
replacing intellectual subject matter. 

The point to be emphasized is that the walls about our 
schools are always crumbling yet always rebuilding them- 
selves. Human interests are vital and no single formula will 
contain them for long. It may be that few of us are “‘edu- 
cable” and that most are only capable of taking a certain 
amount of training; but the aristocrat seems no more 
strongly entrenched in history than is a particular educa- 
tional program. 

It is generally believed that the problem of admissions 
with which we must deal is wrongly located in the educa- 
tional progress of youth; Morrison remarks that the student 
should be admitted to the University when “‘he has attained 
the intellectual, volitional and conduct responsibility, the 
fundamental methods of thinking, and the sustaining cul- 
tural interests which make him a self-governing intellectual 
and social being.’! The general impression is that either 
we in America admit too early or do not educate properly so 
that this level is attained. We do not believe that our fresh- 
men in college are capable of study at the level implied. 
Few of our educational programs have actually tested this 
belief. It is possible it is erroneous for many. Perhaps we do 
educate better than we know. Perhaps also the specializa- 
tion of our higher educational institutions has once more 
narrowed the field of educational growth possible at the 
secondary level. 

Nevertheless the admissions officer is confronted with the 
possibility that the break in the educational system, which 
he by his judgment must bridge, is an artificial junction in 


1 Morrison, H. C., The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
Schools, Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1931, p. 14. 
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what is properly a continuous road. Perhaps one of your 
problems is just this: to determine whether any considerable 
number of students admitted are really capable of progress 
under university methods of instruction. Are they suffi- 
ciently matured in the tools and processes of thought needed, 
in order to enter on college or university work? 

This paper merely sets the question. It does not under- 
take to answer it. So far as our reading and observation 
takes us, there do not seem to be sufficient experimental 
data at hand yet to enable the formation of a reasonable 
hypothesis. What does seem clear is that in unexpected 
places new criticisms arise, new proposals appear and the 
life of the registrar is never allowed to become dull. He does, 
by accident according to the faculty, let a few good students 
in from time to time. On the other hand he is accused of 
keeping many out because he does not like the principal or 
once on a time a really poor student came from a particular 
school. From one corner of the campus comes word that 
hundreds of good students are turned away; from another, 
it is said that true education will cease if he continues to 
admit the undifferentiated hordes. 

Judgment, therefore, has been eliminated from your in- 
tellectual exercise. The political special interests have drawn 
up a compromise schedule of rules by which you must admit 
or reject. Changes in the complexion of the political forces 
shift your schedules now and then; but in the main these 
have merely complicated the forms of admission. Common 
sense long since vanished as a rule of reason. 

It is the scheme of this paper to review briefly the futility 
of the rules, leaving you, therefore, at its close with neither 
common sense nor rules. We cannot tell you much that is 
new. The literature of dissent is already large and all we 
shall be able to do here is merely to summarize in a new 
form the new hypothesis that is forming. We shall deal with 
the negative evidence first. 

We wish then to sketch briefly some of the things that 
possibly explain the rise of proposals seeking to modify ex- 
isting curricular offerings of the secondary schools and to 
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obtain other means of entrance to collegiate work. One of 
these is the demonstration of individual and group differ- 
ences. The Educational Records Bureau and the Pennsy]l- 
vania study lay special emphasis upon facts which illustrate 
the widely varying achievements of students who are at the 
same level of either secondary or college time schedules. 
The enormously great difference between true ‘‘A” grades 
and “‘D” grades, as these grades are ordinarily recorded, has 
seldom been recognized by the instructor assigning such 
grades. The method of testing used in the Pennsylvania 
study demonstrated that some students were capable of 
work one to three semesters in advance of what they were 
taking, and that others, to be with those who represented 
their degree of attainment, should be demoted from one to 
three semesters. This fact has been demonstrated previously 
in less extensive studies, and has been more recently con- 
firmed by others. One of the more interesting of these is a 
paper entitled ‘‘A Preliminary Report on Use of Placement 
Tests in Modern Languages at the University of Wiscon- 
sin.’” 

The fact of individual differences in attainment has been 
demonstrated for practically every subject in the curriculum 
of secondary schools and colleges. The organizations above 
mentioned now propose to do something about it. 

Tables in the College Entrance Examination Board’s vol- 
ume summarizing twenty-five years of the Board’s existence 
(an additional five year period can now be added) illustrate 
the relatively slight number of changes that have taken 
place in the subject matter list of examinations written un- 
der the direction of the Board during the last thirty years. 
Most studies investigating curricular offerings in secondary 
schools agree with the conclusion that the secondary school 
is for some reason the conservative unit of our educational 
system. Various reasons are given for this, one most fre- 
quently expressed being that the colleges impede proper 
development of secondary school programs. If the data just 


2 Frederic D. Cheydleur, The Modern Language Journal, Jan- 
uary, 1931. 
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referred to and studies of college entrance requirements 
may be taken as evidence, it is also true that there has been 
relatively little fundamental modification in entrance re- 
quirements as measured by the median demands of the 
colleges. 

Lately the validity of these patterns for college success 
has been examined with the more accurate tools of statistical 
analysis. Harl R. Douglass is perhaps the most recent in- 
vestigator to bring earlier studies and his own work to our 
notice through a number of journals.’ His work has been 
corroborated by others since its publication, to such an ex- 
tent that there is now a substantial body of facts indicating 
that the traditional subject matter patterns are not essen- 
tial or differentiating factors in college success. In other 
words, the principles of distribution and of continuity may 
still be valid, though the nature of the subject matter to 
which these principles are applied is not limited to either 
classical or scientific secondary curricula. Mere distribution 
or mere continuity, if they are to be represented only by 
certain combinations of units or certain numbers of units 
in the particular subject, also have no validity as predictive 
factors for college success. 

The demonstrated fact that a particular pattern of high 
school courses is not related to success in college must not 
be used to argue that no pattern need be considered by the 
secondary school student. Although “patterns” are not as- 
sociated with college success, attainment in a field is pre- 
requisite to advanced college work in that field. The better 
the quality and the greater the amount of that attainment, 
the greater the probability of success in college in that line 
of work. (Unfortunately, grades and number of units are 
not reliable measures.) Attainment in mathematics and 
physical sciences advances one more rapidly in certain col- 
lege and professional fields; foreign language attainment 
enables the student to enter upon more advanced work. At 


3 “The Relation of Pattern of High School Credits to Scholastic 


Success in College,’’ The North Central Association Quarterly, VI, 3, 
(Dec. 1931), Pp. 283-297. 
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the University of Michigan, very few other departments 
permit advanced standing for work done in the secondary 
school. 

The possibility of predicting college success, and there- 
fore selecting during the secondary period, not being found 
in the pattern of studies pursued nor in number of units 
taken, may still be sought in the quality of work done. Again 
applying modern tools of statistical analysis, it was quickly 
discovered that correlations between high school grades, 
either as a whole or by separate subjects, failed to predict 
the quality of college work that would be done by the stu- 
dent. It is true that grades predict more successfully than 
do pattern or number of units taken, but the prediction 
represented by correlations centering around 45-50 is not 
considered a satisfactory basis for selection. The question 
arose: Is there a different mental texture required in college 
from that required in the secondary school, or are our 
measuring instruments invalid? For the moment we may 
disregard the possibility that different qualities are required 
in the two educational units. Studies were undertaken which 
were directed to the question of the validity of examinations 
set and of grades given in the two units. The resulting find- 
ings are now known to all of us. 

Briefly, they may be summed up in the statement that the 
validity of our examinations is often so low that students 
may be given grades of failure or near failure in a particular 
course when the subject matter of the field in which the 
course occurs is thoroughly familiar ground to those stu- 
dents. Above data from the College Entrance Examination 
Board were utilized. That Board probably represents the 
most modern and the most highly developed form of the 
traditional written examination. It has been the standard 
for thirty years. Critical analysis of the results of its ex- 
aminations show that its predictions are less valid than the 
average grade of the secondary school period and still less 
valid than the new-type test developed by the Board itself. 
The Board may accept the evidence. 

This demonstration has been made at institutions which 
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have supported the Board completely in its program of ex- 
aminations. The results have been obtained on identical 
subjects in secondary school and college as well as on the 
average program of the two units. It has been demonstrated 
in the one institution where the president of that institution 
has regularly in his annual report stated that it could not 
be demonstrated. One general conclusion from the many 
which might be presented, is quoted:* “College Entrance 
Examination Board English comprehensive entrance ex- 
amination grades apparently do not measure a student’s 
ability to do the work required in the standard freshman 
English courses at any of the five institutions included in 
this study. Neither are they of much value in forecasting 
his most probable freshman English mark. The findings in 
these respects corroborate and emphasize even more 
strongly the findings at Yale.” 

We spoke earlier of the observed fact that no educational 
system has kept itself inviolate. New subjects, new meth- 
ods, new “fads” have broken into the charmed circle. Hu- 
man desires and needs are vital and dynamic. They range 
far and wide over the phenomena of nature and the handi- 
crafts of man. The frame of any particular educational cult 
is too weak to withstand the pressure. Van Loon, in his 
Geography,® remarks: “The Swiss Alps, as we know for a 
fact, are traveling slowly from east to west. The Himalayas, 
like the Andes of South America, may be moving upward. 
There is only one law in the laboratory of Nature which 
holds good for all creation—there must be constant change 
and the punishment for those who fail to obey is death.” 

In turning to the positive side of this discussion we shall 

4 Thomas, Charles S., Examining the Examination in English, 
A Report to the College Entrance Examination Board by the Com- 
mission on English, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, Appen- 
dix D, P. 269. 

Crawford, A. B. and Burnham, Paul S. “Entrance Examinations 
and College Achievement,’’ School and Society XXXVI. (Sept. 10 
and 17, 1932), Pp. 344-352 and 378-384. 

Brigham, Carl C. A Study of Error, New York: College Entrance 
Examination Board, 1932. 


5 Van Loon, Hendrik W., Van Loon’s Geography, New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1932, Pp. 298-9. 
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quote a biological law which may stand, if only as an anal- 
ogy, as a symbol of a newer hypothesis in admission tech- 
niques. The principle or law has been stated variously. 
Three increasingly specific forms of it are quoted: ‘“The de- 
veloping egg of any animal maintains a unity of structure, 
growth and behavior, and the preservation of this unity is 
the most essential requirement of successful living.’’* ‘‘ The 
multicellular mass remains an organism with an axis of 
polarity... . At no stage of development is there any tend- 
ency for one part to act as though independent of the 
others.’’? “Behavior develops from the beginning through 
the progressive expansion of a perfectly integrated total 
pattern and the individuation within it of partial patterns 
which acquire various degrees of discreteness.’’® 

It will be noted at once that these statements do not indi- 
cate the kind of biological organism to be developed. Nor 
do they describe at all the nature and amount of the be- 
havior that is integrated and differentiated. The analogy 
implies not particular subject matters or peculiar curricula; 
rather it suggests the necessity for careful consideration of 
all important influences in the environment and perhaps 
the gradual contraction of their utilization as the specific 
abilities of the individual show themselves. Variability in 
rate and time of maturity are necessarily to be considered. 

Let us compare in continuing our analogy certain other 
statements. There are centers of growth activity in the 
brain mass, in the earlier years, which do not have any 
motor or other external neural connections. To quote Cog- 
hill:? “In early development there is a great deal more 
central nervous organization than expresses itself in Be- 
havior ... certain parts of this can be recognized as ele- 
ments in the structural counterparts of future behavior 

* Herrick, Judson C., An Introduction to Neurology. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Co., 1931, P. 73. 

7 Newman, H. H. and Others. The Nature of the World and of Man. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1926, P. 188. 

§ Coghill, George E. Anatomy and the Problem of Behavior. Lec- 
tures delivered at the University College, London. New York: 


Macmillan, 1929. 
® Ibid. Coghill, George E. 
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forms. .. The growth potential is at once the inventor and 
the operator.”’ 

Ogden defines learning as follows: ‘Learning is a self- 
regulating process, the parts of which are not discrete acts, 
but members of the whole unit of action.”’ Brigham states 
that “generalization is the earlier experience and refusal to 
generalize is a sign of intellectual maturity.’’!° He also calls 
attention to the fact, although high school students are no 
longer taught logic as a classroom subject, ‘practically all 
of the formal logic types are easily handled by the senior 
high school student.’ 

In psychology, we do not yet know much regarding the 
characteristics of a “unit of action.’’ Nor are we thoroughly 
informed about the extent and limits of generalization or 
the refusal to accept a generalization. We are fairly well 
convinced that knowledge, intelligence, reasoning, and 
thinking is organization or construction. That thought ab- 
stracts and limits the wealth of immediate experience and 
that it does this by the use of symbols or instruments of 
thought. The biological analogy emphasizes the idea that 
this abstraction or use of symbols is not completely de- 
tached from experience. It further suggests that the “‘par- 
tial patterns” are particular organizations that have gained 
a certain degree of discreteness. 

Reading a problem couched in verbal terms is a different 
type of discreteness from that utilized in perusing a nar- 
rative. Both use symbols and both select from the great 
variety of available material. 

Such we may assume constitutes the primary hurdle in 
intelligent social mental growth. Extra hazards may be il- 
lustrated by the “teens” in counting, irregular verbs in 
speech symbols, and discrepancies between sound and writ- 
ten symbols in spelling. 

Within the field of relations, a sort of reasoning may be 
carried on entirely inside the frame of experience. Another 
sort can be constructed and carried forward with less ref- 


10 Op. cit. Brigham, Carl C. 
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erence to experience. The high school student will carry on 
the processes of formal logic correctly when the existing 
field of his experience agrees with the premises. If it disagree 
with his experience he becomes troubled; and those of lower 
capacity deny logical validity to such reasoning. They may 
even doubt though experimental proof can be offered. Sev- 
eral illustrations may be cited from Brigham." 

The first represents an illogical inference that agrees with 
experience. 

Jack does not play football well. 

None of the boys from South Park High School play 

football well. 

Therefore: Jack is from South Park High School. 
Of 250 high school seniors, 185 were not fooled by its agree- 
ment with experience and answered ‘‘undetermined.” Forty- 
five, however, said it was “probably true.”’ The difference 
in scoring ability on the entire test of about forty items be- 
tween the “good” group and the “poor” group is sharply 
brought out by this one item. Forcing students to discover 
that their experience is inadequate seems to reveal those 
individuals who have real capacity to think. 

Complete contradiction of experience, on the other hand, 
seems often to be too great a stretch of the imagination. 
Nine out of 88 high scoring individuals would not mark the 
following conclusion as ‘‘necessarily true.” 

Any object which has just four legs is a quadruped. 

This chair has just four legs. 

Therefore: this chair is a quadruped. 
The separation between the “printed page and the larger 
universe supplied by the experience of the student” was too 
great for the nine otherwise excellent students. 

The illustrations encourage one to speculate on the vary- 
ing demands that the different symbols of language, science, 
mathematics, etc., make upon this “‘primitive credulity” as 
it has been supplemented by experience. Even in our native 
language it seems extraordinarily difficult to build a satis- 
factory personal scheme of verbal symbols; one that is not 


11 Op. cit. 
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continually contracting and becoming stereotyped. “Oh 
yeah!” may stand for a lower limit. 

But we need not speculate further. This is a field for ex- 
perimentation. Can the biological analogy of integrated in- 
dividuality and the rise from this of discrete patterns be 
made suggestive for mental growth? Respecting at least one 
of the processes of mind about which there has been much 
discussion and some experimentation, as registrars and ad- 
missions’ officers, we are concerned. 

Does the intelligence that is common to all vary in degree? 
It seems to be common to a “large number of seemingly 
disparate intellectual activities,’ but does it also vary 
amongst the activities in degree? Boring™ says it does. He 
also confirms Brigham’s findings and Brotemartle’s College 
testing levels that there are learning stages where individu- 
als stop apparently unable to prodeed further. Boring says: 
“Intelligence comes into reality at a high level of inference. 
It is not at all the kind of entity that could be regarded as 
given immediately in experience.’’ 

To be more specific. Are there centers of activity in early 
growth which foreshadow the possibility of capacities for 
high intellectual attainment? If the answer is ‘‘Yes,” do 
these gradients correspond to the subject matter of the high 
school and college curriculum? Does achievement in par- 
ticular high school subjects reveal any of these abilities? Is 
there a testing technique which will supplement the high 
school record, giving more reliable data on amount of 
growth and on future capacity? 

The biological analogy which has been very briefly and 
inadequately summarized above, suggests that there ought- 
to be available to us evidences of future capacities if and 
when we are able to discover them. The data which have 
been accumulating regarding the relationships existing be- 
tween the high school and college curricula do not seem to 
be very favorable when we try to set up an ideal pattern 


12 Boring, Edwin G. Physical Dimensions of Consciousness, Cen- 
tury Psychological Series, New York: Century, 1933. 
13 Tbid. P. 189. 
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so that teaching may assist in the maturing of latent capaci- 
ties. We are not much better off with respect to particular 
high school subjects. Shall we stop at this point and con- 
clude that there is no curriculum which offers itself as of 
greater value than any other as an accompaniment of the 
growth process? Three general answers have denied that 
we need to stop at this point, and have insisted that their 
curriculum has that superior value. The advocates of the 
“Great Tradition” insist upon a specific curriculum which 
carries with it in their judgment those elements which will 
educate if the student be educable. In like manner the ad- 
vocates who urge a practical curriculum, disregard particu- 
lar subjects but select subjects to be taught on the basis of 
societal needs, and maintain, of course, that no particular 
subject has inherent in it the power to facilitate maturation. 
It is important and desirable, therefore, to select subjects 
for the curriculum which will reflect existing and character- 
istic needs of society. A third major thesis has been main- 
tained throughout the centuries by those who have called 
themselves progressives in education. The essential feature 
of this thesis is that the student shall be interest-motivated 
and that pupil initiative and pupil experience are of greater 
importance in the educational process than is race experi- 
ence or the intellectual organization of the different fields 
of study. 

Arising out of considerations that have been touched upon 
thus far is a suspicion that we are not sufficiently familiar 
with the growth process nor with the actual attainments of 
students. Two major lines of attack have undertaken to 
correct these difficulties. These are, first, efforts to improve 
our understanding of the kind of progress that individual 
students make and the amount of that progress in each kind. 
In the second place, attempts are being made to investigate 
the probable existence of different capacities, and if possible 
to isolate them. 

We need not stop with the first. All of you are familiar 
with the increased interest in examination procedures and 
in the progress that has been made in formulating objective 
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type examinations, in developing comprehensive examina- 
tions, and in planning examinations to test specific teaching 
objectives. Less frequently do we find reference to the study 
of capacities and their possible relationships to different 
types of subject matter. The fundamental studies of Spear- 
man and Kelley, together with the specific applications of 
their findings by Brigham and Crawford, illustrate the na- 
ture of the progress being made in this field. 

Since 1904 Spearman has worked steadily on the problem 
set by the interrelation of tests. This work culminated in 
spite of Spearman in the concept of a hierarchy of relation- 
ships among abilities. Abilities are related to each other in 
varying degrees so that there might be recognized three 
kinds or types of relationships. ‘‘First, the general factor, 
common to all intellectual activities, (Spearman hoped to 
stop here), and known usually as general intelligence; sec- 
ondly, one or more special or ‘group’ factors, shared only by 
a limited number of intellectual processes; and, thirdly, 
specific or individual factors, peculiar to each particular test 
itself. The difference, no doubt, is principally one of degree. 
It seems possible to regard the ‘general factor’ as simply the 
‘group factor’ that is of most widespread occurrence; and 
the ‘specific factors’ as simply the ‘group factors’ that are 
most narrowly limited in their operation.’ 

The precise mathematical tool developed to investigate 
the relations among abilities is known as ‘‘the tetrad dif- 
ference.”’ It is simply a statistical device to demonstrate 
the existence of a common factor or overlapping group fac- 
tors. According to the theory, when the tetrad differences 
equal zero a common intellective factor in the tests involved 
is demonstrated. 

C. C. Brigham, as Associate Secretary of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, in 1925, developed a carefully 
prepared set of nine sub-tests known popularly as the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test. Some of these tests were largely 
linguistic, i.e., verbal and literary; others were largely arith- 


4 Burt, Cyril. Report by the Consultative Committee on Psycho- 
logical Tests of Educable Capacity, P. 19. 
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metical or mathematical. As a part of the program of the 
Board, he applied all the analytical processes available to a 
study of the significance of these tests. The most important 
tool he used was “‘the tetrad difference.” Its application to 
the material soon demonstrated that he was not dealing 
with one common or general factor, but that he had tested 
at least two group factors. 

Preparation of two sorts of tests along these lines was at 
once undertaken. Soon he had two tests, one of the lin- 
guistic type and one of the mathematical type, each of 
which gave correlations with appropriate subject matter 
test scores, from fifteen to twenty points above those ob- 
tained by the earlier forms. Anyone attempting to raise cor- 
relations by making better tests or by combining good tests 
through partial and multiple correlation technique will im- 
mediately realize that this increase in concomitant relation- 
ship constitutes a miracle. Crawford, with the Yale data at 
his disposal, substantiated this discovery by making a prac- 
tical demonstration of its validity. He showed that the pre- 
dictive power of one test over another, one used for its ap- 
propriate purpose, the other not so used, is so great that 
there is no possibility of significant overlapping. 

Kelley studying third grade and seventh grade pupils, 
has concluded that there are, apparently, relatively separate 
abilities for facility in the use of verbal materials, in the use 
of number concepts, spatial relationships and the sensing of 
geometrical forms. He finds also a separate memory factor. 
Cyril Burt, quoted above, lists as possible special factors 
linguistic ability with subdivisions of verbal ability as in 
reading and spelling and a literary factor as in English com- 
position, arithmetical ability, manual ability, musical tal- 
ent, artistic ability or ability to appreciate form. 

In quoting and referring to these investigations there is 
no intention to imply that the findings are in any sense final. 
They are, however, in our judgment extremely suggestive 
with respect to curriculum organization and particularly 


1 Kelly, Truman Lee. Crossroads in the Mind of Man, Stanford 
University Press, 1928. 
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significant to the maturity characteristics for which we 
must look as we attempt to admit those students to college 
who will offer the greatest probability of success. It is im- 
portant, nevertheless, to keep in mind further considerations 
concerning which mention has been made above. Ability to 
appreciate the logical organization of materials insisted 
upon by the scientific specialist is essential to advancement 
beyond the mere utilization of experience. There is no seri- 
ous evidence that the merely interest-motivated student 
(important as that is) will necessarily grasp the significance 
of method or of logical relations in those complex matters 
which go beyond the field of immediate experience. We 
must test for the power to understand relations and to 
manipulate the symbols that signify these relationships. It 
is, perhaps, also to be assumed that attainment in certain 
subjects will in large measure and when properly measured 
indirectly indicate ability to accept existing organizations 
of knowledge and the symbols which thought has devel- 
oped. 

A further consideration may be mentioned. It is highly 
probable that these do not develop either at equal rates or 
in equal amounts in any particular individual. Evidence 
seems to be rather conclusive on this point. Individual dif- 
ferences are apparent. Our ordinary grading systems have 
obscured this point, oftentimes to such an extent that the 
all-‘A”’ student has frequently been accepted as having 
equal capacity and facility in the several fields of an educa- 
tional program, in manipulation of abstract symbols and 
logical relations. The development of better examination 
techniques is gradually destroying this illusion. 

With these considerations in mind we may propose an ad- 
missions procedure which will more adequately represent 
our present day knowledge of individual differences, of 
group factors in educable capacity, and of degrees of at- 
tainment in subject matter. It is out of the question, of 
course, to list all the factors which will operate in deter- 
mining the particular individual’s standing with respect to 
these three principles. It is also definitely to be recognized 
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that many students can, do, and will continue to get through 
college without passing the tests we are proposing here. 
Nevertheless, vocational and educational guidance must 
rest firmly on these hypotheses and we can only modify the 
guidance program as disproof or modification of one or the 
other of the hypotheses appears. 

To send to a college which places the principal emphasis 
upon the manipulation of verbal symbols an individual 
whose abilities are manual or concern in high degree spatial 
relationships, is to create a fundamental misunderstanding 
in the mind of the student and of his instructor..To send to 
any institution of higher learning an individual whose ca- 
pacities of growth are limited to his personal experiences is 
to force him into an unnatural and un-understandable en- 
vironment. Beyond these considerations there is also the 
question of level of attainment in any particular capacity 
or capacities. The symbolism in all of these possible group 
factors may easily be attainable by many students at the 
secondary school level or in the first years of college. Beyond 
that the complexity of organization in subject matter, the 
increased necessity for abstraction in the symbolism em- 
ployed, once again destroys the student’s confidence and 
reduces him to the necessity of employing memory or other 
artificial aids in the place of real thinking. 

The extent to which a particular student has sensed the 
organization of knowledge in any single field and has appre- 
ciated the importance of the symbols used in that field is 
the measure which determines whether he can continue to 
advantage in the further pursuit of knowledge of that type. 
As was hinted above, the college curriculum has perhaps 
overemphasized or at least does distinctly emphasize the 
necessity for facility with verbal materials. Nevertheless, 
the high school student who masters with obvious ease the 
secret of manipulating either verbal or arithmetic symbols 
and ideas finds no serious difficulty in acquiring an under- 
graduate degree. To what extent the entrant to all types of 
higher educational institutions shall be required to develop 
the several capacities which seem to inhere in human beings 
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is, and has been, a matter for considerable disagreement. 
With our modern methods of examining attainment in sub- 
ject matter, appropriate levels can be reasonably deter- 
mined. Unquestionably material that can be handled by the 
student at the secondary level should be given him there. 
that is a principle of biological behavior. 

Admission to any type of higher institution of learning 
is, therefore, conditioned upon the general level of ability 
and attainment exhibited in the several factors considered 
of importance by that particular institution. A secondary 
consideration, of course, is the degree of attainment desired 
in particular subject matters. The fundamentally important 
judgment with regard to educability is whether the individ- 
ual has already reached his maximum ability to grow in 
those fields in which he has shown some capacity to grasp 
the significance of symbolism and to appreciate the organi- 
zation of subject matter. Failure to grasp these things, if 
predicated upon excellent instruction, becomes almost con- 
clusive evidence that such individuals must continue their 


learning by the personal experience method. 





INTELLIGENT ADMISSIONS 
Roy W. BIxLeR 


The problem of selecting college entrants is very complex. 
The concept of democracy in education which is fundamen- 
tal in our thinking is met at every turn and constitutes a 
serious obstacle to any degree of selection. If an institution 
succeeds in getting around this obstacle and becomes com- 
mitted to a policy of selective admissions, the situation is 
still complex, because an intelligent method of selecting 
must be discovered. 

Every college and every university is compelled to seek 
a solution of this difficult problem. Some have accomplished 
much and others have accomplished little. All would make 
better progress if the problem were approached more in- 
telligently. What are the characteristics of an intelligent 
program of admissions? This is the question that I shall at- 
tempt to answer. 


THE RELATION OF ADMISSIONS TO INSTITUTIONAL AIMS 


Admissions should be harmonized with institutional aims. 
First, the aims must be discovered. According to a recent 
survey,! this in itself constitutes a real problem for many 
institutions. Out of thirty-five colleges studied in this sur- 
vey, fifteen had published aims, eighteen had prepared 
statements of aims, but had not published them, and two 
were unable to furnish any formal statement of aims. Of 
those who had stated their aims, few had worked them out 
carefully, and few had harmonized their curricula with 
them. The most commonly mentioned aim was “the devel- 
opment of Christian character.” It would be difficult to 
harmonize admissions with aims so broadly stated, or with 
aims with which the curricula have not been harmonized. 

1 Reeves, F. W.; Russell, J. D.; Gregg, H. C.; Brumbaugh, A. J.; 


Blauch, L. E.; The Liberal Arts College, Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1932, Pp. 8-18. 
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In contrast with the situation described in the foregoing 
paragraph, some institutions have made good progress in 
harmonizing admissions with their aims. It might be ex- 
pected that the state universities would find this problem 
particularly difficult, because of their diversified aims, and 
because of the operation of the democratic concept of public 
education referred to in the opening paragraph, yet the 
University of Minnesota has made progress worthy of spe- 
cial mention. This institution is, I believe, the first state 
university to announce a definite program designed to har- 
monize admissions with institutional aims. Under these con- 
ditions admissions must be selective and this university 
proposes, furthermore, to harmonize selective admissions 
with a public opinion insisting that every high school gradu- 
ate has the right to a college education at the state univer- 
sity. The machinery by which this miracle in education is 
to be performed is a new type of junior college with aims 
peculiarly adjusted to the types of high school graduates 
that the University would like to segregate. This objective 
of the new unit is directly implied in the following quotation? 


from J. B. Johnston, Dean of the College of Science, Liter- 
ature and the Arts. 


These highest intelligences are needed by society for the work of 
scientific investigation in all fields of human thought, for teaching 
and training future generations of intellectual leaders, and in 
economic and industrial affairs. If the university is to furnish so- 
ciety with these men and women of highest intelligence, ade- 
quately trained to meet their arduous tasks, it must have the 
means and the opportunity to find, select out, segregate, and 
train those who have the necessary qualifications inborn. They 
cannot be adequately trained in the same classes and with the 
same treatment as those of inferior intelligence. . . . The answer 
is the university junior college. ... It is expected that for the 
first year the requirements in subject matter preparation and in 
quality, or native ability, will be applied in such a way that ap- 
proximately 30 per cent of the freshmen will be not accepted by 
previously existing colleges, and so left in the junior college for 
general education. 

2 Provision oa the Individual in College Education. Proceedings of 


the Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher Education, Vol. 
IV. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1932. P. 111 
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Other state universities, especially the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, the University of Michigan, and the University of 
Wisconsin, have profited by the application of intelligence 
to their admissions programs in such a way as to procure 
a certain degree of selectivity. The University of Wisconsin, 
in 1928, established a Bureau of Guidance and Records, 
through which a state-wide program of testing of high school 
seniors is conducted and through which a continuous cam- 
paign of information and education is carried on throughout 
the state. This program has had two significant results, (1) 
that a greater number of superior students are encouraged to 
apply for admission to the University, and (2) that a greater 
number of inferior students are encouraged to enter activi- 
ties for which their intelligence fits them better than for 
university life. It is, therefore, evident that the program 
at the University of Wisconsin is making admissions more 
selective. 

If the state universities can harmonize admissions with 
institutional aims by a wise program of pre-college counsel- 
ing, or by a reorganization of the program of education at 
the university, the task should be a relatively simple one 
for the institutions receiving their support from tuition fees 
and income from private endowment, for they are not re- 
restricted by legislatures in the formulation of their aims. 
These institutions are relatively free to select the students 
best qualified to respond to their particular brand of educa- 
tion. Their only problem is to discover how to make the 
selection. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PRE-SELECTION 


No institution can avoid selective admissions. Natural 
selection, or pre-selection cooperates strenuously. The 
proper control and utilization of this process is a very im- 
portant factor of intelligent admissions. In 1930 the Uni- 
versity of Chicago admitted 78 per cent of those who ap- 
plied for admission to the College, yet the freshman class 
of that year stood fourth from the top in a list of 152 col- 
leges and universities ranked on the basis of the median 
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gross scores of their freshmen in the American Council 
Psychological Examination. The explanation is obvious. 
The greater part of the selection was pre-selection. 

In the spring of 1931, the American Council Psychological 
Examination was given to approximately 7600 members of 
the graduating classes of fifty Chicago high school. At the 
same time their average high school grades and rank in 
class were obtained from the principals. Those who were 
going to college were asked to say which college they were 
planning to attend. The distribution of the students, who 
chose four institutions in Illinois, with reference to their 
rank in class (Table I) illustrates the effect of pre-selection. 
For purposes of interpretation, let us assume that each of 
these colleges is accepting the upper three-fifths only. Col- 
lege A then must eliminate approximately ten per cent of 
these applicants and College D must eliminate approxi- 
mately forty-five per cent. College A has the best pre- 
selection. 


TABLE I 


RANK IN CLASS OF STUDENTS CHOOSING TO ATTEND 
FOUR INSTITUTIONS 



































—— PERCENTAGE IN Eac Firta — 
TUTION | SrupENTS 1 2 3 4 5 UNKNOWN 
A 373 | 50.40 | 24.47 | 12.33 | 4.56 5.63 1.61 
B 439 | 26.88 | 23.69 | 18.68 | 17.08 | 12.08 | 1.59 
C 754 | 19.56 | 18.30 | 23.48 | 19.10 | 18.17 .40 
D 444 | 15.99 | 18.92 | 20.50 | 23.65 | 20.94 ~— 





The same principle is illustrated when the medians of the 
average grades and the medians of the psychological ex- 
amination scores of these college choice groups are com- 
pared. (Table II.) Pre-selection favors College A. 

The medians of the psychological examination score of 
the students actually admitted to College A the following 
autumn was 202.21, 24.61 points more than that of those, 
expressing a choice of that college, in Table II. The differ- 
ence is the result of the selective efforts of the officer of ad- 
missions, provided, of course, that those choosing College 
A in the study were a fair sample of College A applicants. 
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TABLE II 


MEDIANS OF THE AVERAGE GRADES AND MEDIAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION SCORES OF 
STUDENTS CHOOSING TO ATTEND 


FOUR INSTITUTIONS 











M Me 
INSTITUTION —s weainains Cosam Sees Scors 
A 373 88 .47 177.60 
B 439 85.47 144.20 
C 754 84.12 134.77 
D 444 83.38 132.92 

















The median score of those actually admitted to College B 
was 189.59 which was 45.39 points higher than the score 
of those electing to enter that institution. In other words, 
College A secured a better freshman class than College B 
with considerably less selective effort on the part of the ad- 
missions officers. Pre-selection was better controlled by Col- 
lege A. 

This analysis indicates that pre-selection is a factor that 
should be considered in the formulation of a program of 
selective admissions. The amount of pre-selection that can 
be secured depends largely upon the reputation of the insti- 
tution, the special inducements offered to superior students, 
and the type of school communities from which students 
are drawn. The reputation of the institution and the special 
inducements offered are entirely within the control of the 
administration, and some control over the source of students 


can be developed. 


THE RELATION OF SELECTIVE ADMISSIONS TO SELECTIVE 
RETENTION 


It is doubtful that any program of selective admissions 
can be made so perfect that all who are accepted are quali- 
fied for the program of work that lies before them. There- 
fore, it is necessary to coordinate selective admissions with 
selective retention. The most common result of selective 
admissions is the setting in motion of a process of perpetu- 
ally rising standards, caused by the efforts at equilibrium 
between the standards of admissions and the standards of 


retention. 
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Moon’ demonstrated the operation of this process at the 
University of Chicago. He showed that from 1926 to 1929 
the average high school grade of the freshman class was 
increased from 87.8 to 89.6. Studies of correlations between 
high school and college grades indicate that the college rec- 
ord of the 1929 class should have improved correspondingly. 
What did he find? He found that a larger per cent of the 
potentially poor students and a smaller per cent of the po- 
tentially good students were succeeding. The efforts at se- 
lective retention were operating in favor of the weak student 
and against the good student. Why? There were two rea- 
sons. First, the instructors did not change their grade dis- 
tributions in response to the presence of a better freshman 
class, and second, the personnel efforts were bolstering up 
the lame ducks. 

It is easier to say that selective retention should be co- 
ordinated with selective admissions than it is to say how it 
can be done. One example has been given to illustrate how 
it cannot be done. Three years ago Mr. John L. Grant, As- 
sistant to the Dean of the Law School of Columbia Univer- 
sity, submitted a plan‘ of uniform grading designed to co- 
ordinate the distribution of grades with the standards of 
admission. His plan, which was in use in the Law School at 
that time, provided for the fixing of the grade distributions 
in each class by a statistical process for determining grade 
probabilities from the correlation between grades in law 
courses and scores in the Thorndike Law Capacity Test. 
This method achieves the desired result, but it complicates 
the grading system and formalizes the assignment of grades 
by instructors. 

Our problem would be less difficult if educational objec- 
tives were well defined. Every course of study should have 
as its objective the development in the student of a mastery 
of some specific technique, or an understanding of some 
specific unit of knowledge, or the acquisition of power to do 


3 Moon, George R., “Higher Requirements,’”’ The Journal of 
Higher Education, III, 4, (April, 1932) 

4 “A Uniform Standard in Grading,” Proceedings of the Eighteenth 
National Convention, Pp. 146-154. 
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some particular thing that educated people do. If such were 
the objectives of courses, we should not need to be con- 
cerned with grades. Students would reach the objectives of 
courses, or they would not reach them, and the intelligence 
needed to define the objective is not greater than the in- 
telligence needed to devise a meter of student progress. 

If such were the objectives of courses and the meters of 
student progress, the coordination of selective admission 
and selective retention would be a relatively simple process, 
for it would be possible for the standards of selection and 
standards of retention to reach a state of equilibrium. 

If such were the objectives of courses, and the meters of 
student progress and if courses were properly coordinated 
in a program of education constructed, as a whole, on well 
defined aims, the credit system would not now be in such 
ill repute. However, some of our diagnosticians of educa- 
tional ills have come to the conclusion that the credit system 
is a diseased member, so far degenerated in fact that there 
is no hope of cure, and have removed it by the surgical 
method. The surgical method will, in all probability, be 
more and more resorted to until the credit system is a thing 
of the past in higher education. Experiences to date indicate 
that the comprehensive examination will be the most com- 
monly adopted substitute. If so, the coordination of selec- 
tive admission and selective retention will have to be ad- 
justed to a new instrument of selective retention, which may 
simplify the process, because the comprehensive examina- 
tion seems to have more than an even chance to be a more 
consistent meter of student progress, or achievement, than 
the methods used in the credit system. Therefore, the future 
appears to hold some encouragement that the problem of 
coordinating selective admission and selective retention will 
be less difficult than it has been in the past. 


THE UTILIZATION OF KNOWLEDGE OF THE FACTORS 
RELATED TO SUCCESS IN COLLEGE 


After all intelligent admissions depend largely upon a 
knowledge of the relation between success in college and cer- 
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tain measurable factors of student personality. Because of 
its objectivity, this is the phase of our problem with which 
we have been most concerned. The investigations in this 
field, up to a recent date, had contributed four important 
working principles as follows: (1) scholarship in high school 
as indicated by school marks is the best index of scholarship 
in college; (2) the score in any one of several types of apti- 
tude tests, though not quite as effective as the high school 
marks, is a good index of scholarship in college; (3) an index 
that is more reliable than either of those already mentioned 
can be obtained by checking one with the other; and (4) 
there is no significant relation between the pattern of high 
school subjects and scholastic success. The last principle, 
although it is a negative one, is mentioned because it con- 
tradicts a theory that has had and still has a tremendous 
influence on college entrance requirements. 

The need of continuous study of the factors related to 
success in college may be illustrated by two examples: (1) 
the effect of studies on the validity of the theory, still ad- 
hered to by many and exemplified by published entrance 
requirements, that certain school subjects are better than 
others as preparation for college; and (2) the effect of recent 
studies on the validity of the first of the four principles 
enunciated above, namely, that scholarship in high school, 
as indicated by teachers’ marks, is the best prognosticator 
of scholarship in college. 

One of the earliest studies® of the relation of the pattern 
of high school subjects to success in college was made by 
Gebhardt at the Colorado State Teachers College. He found 
that the scholarship in college was directly proportional to 
the number of years foreign languages, and mathematics 
had been studied in high school and inversely proportional 
to the number of years English and commercial subjects 
had been studied in high school, but when corrected for con- 
comitant increases and decreases in median intelligence 

5’ Gebhardt, G. L., Relative Values of College Entrance Subjects, 


Unpublished thesis for the degree of Master of Arts in Education, 
Dec. 1923, Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. 
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scores, the differences were so slight that Gebhardt con- 
cluded that there was no significant evidence that one sub- 
ject or group of subjects is of greater value than any other 
as preparation for college work. 

One of the most well known of the studies of this problem 
was reported trom Stanford University by Bolenbaugh and 
Proctor. They compared the academic records of two 
groups of students entering Stanford University, one com- 
posed of students who had received credit in high school for 
two or fewer units of vocational subjects, and the other 
composed of students who had earned three or more units 
of credit in vocational subjects. The students who had the 
fewer vocational units did slightly better work in college, 
but when the median scores of the two groups in an intelli- 
gence test were considered, the advantage in scholarship was 
slightly in favor of those who had the more vocational 
credit. The difference was so slight, however, that these 
investigators concluded that there was no significant rela- 
tion between the amount of credit in vocational subjects 
and subsequent success in college. 

One of our colleagues, Ross of Allegheny College, re- 
ported more definitely positive results.” He found, for exam- 
ple, that the average first semester college grades increased 
in direct proportion to the number of units of foreign lan- 
guage presented. Mathematics, sciences, and social sciences, 
he found to be similarly related to college grades. Intelli- 
gence, or general scholastic aptitude, as indicated by an 
objective test was not taken into consideration in this study, 
so it is not possible to know how much of the difference 
noved was due to this factor. 

The most comprehensive study of this problem was made 
by Yates.® He classified students at the University of Ken- 

6 Bolenbaugh, L., and Proctor, W. M., ‘‘Relation of Subjects 
Taken in High School to Success in College,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XV (February, 1927). 

7 Ross, C. F., ‘A Method of Forecasting College Success,” School 
and Society, XXXIV (July 4, 1931). 

8 Yates, J. A., The Type of High School Curriculum Which Gives 


the Best Preparation for College, Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service, University of Kentucky, II, No. 1 (September 1929). 
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tucky, Indiana University, and the University of Cincinnati 
on the basis of four types of curricula pursued in high school, 
namely, vocational, scientific, classical, and general, and 
compared their scholarship in college. Those who had fol- 
lowed the scientific and classical curricula did better work 
than those who had followed the general and vocational 
curricula, but when the general scholastic aptitude of the 
curricular groups, as indicated by general scholarship in 
high school, was taken into consideration, the differences 
practically vanished. 

Yates also approached the problem by comparing the col- 
lege records of students of different high school curricular 
patterns paired on the basis of intelligence test scores. Hold- 
ing the intelligence constant in this manner, in no case did 
he find the difference in scholarship greater than four times 
the probable error of the difference, this being the ratio nec- 
essary to indicate that the difference is not the result of 
chance. 

One of the most recent of the studies of this problem was 
reported by Douglass of the University of Minnesota.°® 
Douglass demonstrated the relation of the pattern of the 
high school course to scholastic achievement in college by 
the method of partial correlation, holding intelligence and 
industry constant, but the correlations were too small to 
indicate any advantage of one pattern over any other. 
Douglass concluded that the requirement for entrance to 
college of specified high school credit bars as many superior 
as inferior students, and admits as many inferior as superior 
ones. 

Other studies have been reported but those referred to are 
typical and provide little support for the traditional prac- 
tice of defining college entrance requirements in terms of 
specific subjects or groups of subjects. 

The second example is no less impressive. The variation 
among schools of the scholastic aptitude of their graduates 


® Douglass, Harl R., The Relation of High School Preparation and 
Certain Other Factors to Academic Success at the University of Oregon, 
University of Oregon Publication, III. No. 1. Eugene, Oregon: Uni- 
versity of Oregon, 1931. Pp. 27-41. 
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as indicated by school grades and objective tests, and the 
variation among schools in standards of marking are so 
great that any index based upon school marks alone is sub- 
ject to gross misinterpretation. 

Reference has already been made to the giving of the 
American Council Psychological Examination, in June, 
1931, to approximately 7600 graduates of fifty high schools 
in Chicago. The median scores by schools ranged from 65.0 
to 201.4. The lowest median score was lower than the lowest 
individual scores in six of the fifty schools. The median 
scores in three schools were equivalent to, or higher than 
the median score of the 1930 freshman class at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. That institution could have admitted every 
member of the graduating classes of these three schools 
without lowering the scholastic aptitude of the class as 
measured by this test. On the other hand, the admission of 
the upper quarter of the graduating classes of ten other 
schools would have lowered the scholastic aptitude of the 
class distinctly. 

This study revealed a similar variation of scholastic apti- 
tude as measured by school marks. There was a difference 
among the schools of more than ten per cent from the lowest 
to the highest median of the average school marks, the low- 
est being 79.5 and the highest being 90.3. The school having 
the lowest median of the average marks had also the lowest 
median psychological examination score, but the school 
having the highest median of the average marks had next 
to the lowest median psychological examination score, a 
score of 74.0. 

The correlation between high school grades and psycho- 
logical examination scores was determined by schools and 
was found to vary from .13+.07 to .59+.04. This indicates 
that the high school grades and the psychological examina- 
tion scores are the measures of fewer common elements in 
some schools than in others, and emphasizes the value of 
the one as a check on the other, especially in the schools 
where the correlation is low. 

The danger of admitting on certificate with an average 
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grade requirement, unsupplemented by any kind of objec- 
tive test is further illustrated by assigning to pupil average 
grades, values in terms of psychological scores. The values 
of the average school grades between 70 and 100 were de- 
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Fig. 1. The Values of Average School Grades in the Public High 
Schools in Terms of the Median Psychological Examination Scores 
of Students in the Grade Categories. (The Range, Q:, Md., and Qs; 
are shown.) 
termined by finding the median psychological examination 
score of the students in each grade category. The result of 
this analysis is shown in Figure 1. The range of values is 
shown by the perpendicular lines. Great variation among 
schools is again observed. The grade of 85, for example, va- 
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ries in value from 75 to 195; the grade of 95 varies from 105 
to 315, ete. Although it is not illustrated in the figure, the 
grade of 79 was better in one school than the grade of 95 in 
eleven schools, and the grade of 95 in one school was a 
poorer grade than the grade of 81 in eleven schools. 

Results similar to these have been reported by other in- 
vestigators. At the University of Chicago a study! was 
made of the standards of marking in the Chicago public high 
schools as measured by the relation of the average grades 
to success in college of the graduates who entered the Uni- 
versity. The author found a variation among schools of 
5.49 per cent in the value of the average grade in predicting 
scholarship in the University. 

The Ohio State University Psychological Test was given 
by the University of Wisconsin in April, 1929, to 16,619 
high school seniors in 448 high schools in Wisconsin. The 
authors of the report" show the variation among schools of 
the median percentile scores. In 18 schools the medians were 
at the 75th percentile and above, and in 19 schools the 
medians were at the 25th percentile and below. Using the 
words of the authors, “The valedictorian in one graduating 
class may not reach the lower quartile point in scholastic 
aptitude in another graduating class.”’ 

In the “Study of the Relations of Secondary and Higher 
Education in Pennsylvania,’ the school grades in eight 
semesters of English in sixty large high schools were com- 
pared with the scores in an English achievement test and 
with the scores in an intelligence test. In one school the 
average achievement test score of those who received the 
school grade of A was at the 13th percentile of the state-wide 
group. In another school the average achievement test score 
of those who received the school grade of D was at the 96th 


10 Scates, Douglas E., ‘“‘A Study of High School and First Year 
University Grades,” School Review, XX X11 (March, 1924) Pp. 182-92. 

4 Henmon, V. A. C., and Holt, F.0., A Report on the Administra- 
tion of Scholastic Aptitude Tests to 34,000 High School Seniors tn 
Wisconsin in 1929 and 1930, Bulletin of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Serial No. 1786. Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin, 
1931. Pp. 24-27, 57-60. 
__ #2 “Progress Report IV.”, Prepared for the Education Congress, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, November 4-6, 1931. Pp. 13-26. 
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percentile of the state-wide group. In seven per cent of the 
schools those who had school grades of B made an average 
score in the achievement test equal to, or greater than the 
average score of all of those in all schools who had school 
grades of A. In 20 per cent of the schools those who had 
school grades of C made an average score in the achieve- 
ment test above the average of all of those in all schools who 
had school grades of B. 

The situation was found to be no less chaotic when the 
school grades and intelligence test scores were compared. 
Seven per cent of those with school grades of A were lower 
in tested intelligence than the average of those who had 
school grades of B. The average intelligence score of those 
who had school grades of B in one school was higher than 
that of those who had school grades of A in 75 per cent of 
the schools, and in one school, the average of those who had 
school grades of C was higher than the average of the A stu- 
dents of all schools. 

The first of the four working principles enunciated above, 
namely, that scholarship in high school is the best index of 
scholarship in college, has been tottering. It is now oscil- 
lating badly as if it would soon fail to regain its equilibrium 
and succumb entirely to the force of gravity. It appears, 
therefore, no longer to be a safe principle to use in the struc- 
ture of intelligent admissions, unless it is supported by an 
objective test of scholastic aptitude. 

It would not be appropriate to take the time of the regis- 
trars for further pleading of the case of the scholastic apti- 
tude test as a valuable instrument for intelligent admissions. 
The literature is full of it and everyone knows where to find 
it. It is sufficient to refer again to the Douglass report*® in 
which the coefficients of correlation between high school 
grades and college grades and between scholastic aptitude 
test scores and college grades, and the coefficients of multi- 
ple correlation of the three variables are assembled. The 
ranges and averages are reported as follows: 


18 Op. cit., Douglass, Harl R., Pp. 14-21. 
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High school grades with college 


i beter cg ge to Ses Beale .29 to .77, average .54 
Aptitude test scores with college 

SL 64 cnea wes eee asin .10 to .63, average .44 
Multiple correlations.......... .58 to .75, average .62 


The report just referred to makes it clear that the scho- 
lastic aptitude test can be used to advantage to supplement 
the high school grades, and the evidence of tremendous va- 
riation from school to school, in the values of school grades, 
submitted previously in this report, indicates that some kind 
of a check is necessary in order that we may salvage a larger 
portion of the validity of high school grades and, thereby, 
introduce some degree of comparability into college entrance 
ratings. 


INCREASING THE VALIDITY OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE RATINGS 
BY THE USE OF COMPARABLE TESTS IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Probably the most effective method of increasing the va- 
lidity of college entrance ratings is one that is not within the 
control of the college except as the college can advise and 
encourage and cooperate with the secondary schools. I refer 
to the use of comparable achievement tests throughout the 
secondary school period, from grade seven to grade fourteen. 
This is essentially the program of the Pennsylvania study. 
The Cooperative Test Service is attempting to develop a 
supply of comparable tests. 

The effect that standardized achievement tests would 
have in making high school grades comparable is indicated 
by the following examples taken from a report" of the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau. The Cooperative English Test 
was used to measure achievement in English of independent 
school children in grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. The difference 
between the median scores of the highest and lowest ranking 
schools was more than five times the average difference be- 
tween any two consecutive grades. All of the twelfth grade 


44 The Educational Achievement and Intelligence of Independent 
School Children, Educational Records Bulletin, No. 6, (1929-30). 
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pupils in one school made scores above the median score of 
eighteen schools. The average of the ninth grade scores in 
many schools was above the average of the twelfth grade 
scores in many other schools. 

This test indicated that 25 to 39 per cent of the pupils in 
each grade were doing work more appropriate for the grade 
immediately above or below; that 14 to 23 per cent were 
doing work more appropriate for two grades above or below; 
and that 7 to 11 per cent were misplaced by three grades. 
In no grade were there more than 20 per cent of the pupils 
whose scores were closer to the averages of their own grades 
than to the average of some other grade. 

Forty-five per cent of the twelfth grade pupils, 24 per cent 
of the eleventh grade pupils, 16 per cent of the tenth grade 
pupils, and 6 per cent of the ninth grade pupils made better 
scores in this test than the median of the freshmen entering 
Columbia College in the Autumn of 1930, and three pupils 
in grades eleven and twelve made higher scores than any 
Columbia College freshman. 

These examples indicate that if comparable standardized 
achievement test scores were available to college admissions 
officers, college entrance ratings could be made more intelli- 
gently. They suggest that the school grade in which a stu- 
dent happens to be enrolled cannot be relied upon as an 
indication of his preparation for college, for 24 per cent of 
the eleventh grade pupils, 16 per cent of the tenth grade 
pupils and 6 per cent of the ninth grade pupils were better 
prepared in English than the average freshman at Columbia 
College. 

In the opinion of the writer, the next step in the develop- 
ment of intelligent admissions is the cooperation of the col- 
leges and secondary schools in a program that will contain 
the essentials of the Pennsylvania Study. Comparable 
achievement tests will be developed in representative 
school subjects, or in comprehensive fields of the secondary 
school curriculum. These tests will be given regularly and 
repeatedly from grade seven to grade twelve in the junior 
and senior high schools, and in grades thirteen and four- 
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teen in the colleges, and students will be inducted into 
college whenever their performance in these tests indi- 
cate that they can compete successfully with college fresh- 
men, regardless of the grade in the secondary schools to 
which they have advanced. When this level of intelligence 
has been achieved by school and college administrators, 
admission to college will be, in the words of Ben Wood, ‘‘a 
constructive process of progressive guidance,”’ in which 
school and college are cooperating, throughout the secon- 
dary school period. 


SUMMARY 


Intelligent Admissions, therefore, demand: (1) that they 
be harmonized with institutional aims, (2) that pre-selection 
be properly controlled and utilized, (3) that they be based 
upon a knowledge of the factors related to success in college, 
(4) that college entrance ratings by high school grades be 
modified and made more comparable by the use of scholastic 
aptitude tests, and (5) finally, that the colleges and sec- 
ondary schools cooperate in a program of achievement test- 
ing from grade seven to grade fourteen to the end that col- 
lege entrance ratings may be more comparable and that 
admission to college will be a “constructive process of pro- 
gressive guidance.” 




















SECURING A MORE HIGHLY SELECTED STUDENT 
BODY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


FRANK O. Hott 


The Wisconsin Association of City Superintendents, at 
its meeting in the fall of 1928, adopted a resolution asking 
for the creation of a committee which should study the 
problem of student mortality of the freshman year in the 
institutions of higher learning in the state, and suggested 
that the committee be charged with the responsibility of 
initiating a program which would result in a more intelligent 
and careful selection of college freshmen. The action of the 
City Superintendents resulted in the appointment of a com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of the Association of 
City Superintendents, the High School Principals’ Associ- 
ation, the Privately Endowed Colleges, the State Teachers 
Colleges, and the State University. The State Department 
of Public Instruction was invited to participate in the pro- 
ceedings and plans of the committee, in an advisory capac- 
ity. 

THE OBJECTIVES DETERMINED 

A definite guiding philosophy was accepted as basic in 
the determination of a program. This philosophy is to the 
effect that educational opportunity is to be viewed as a 
broad highway extending from kindergarten to college grad- 
uation and that every child has a right to travel this high- 
way as far as his native capacity and interest will permit. 
The committee approached its problem, not in terms of that 
democratic principle which insists upon the political equal- 
ity of human beings, but in terms of the facts of the biolog- 
ical inequality of human beings. The principle of equality 
of opportunity was subscribed to, but the committee be- 
lieves that equality of opportunity means not identity but 
diversity of opportunity. It was hoped that additional im- 
petus might be given to a program which would result in a 
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keener realization, by the schools of the state, of the re- 
sponsibility of education to analyze every boy and girl for 
native aptitude and to know every boy and girl as an in- 
dividual to the end that each student, as he travels the 
broad highway of education, may be assisted in an adjust- 
ment to that combination of circumstances in life which 
gives, for him, greatest promise of success and happiness. 


THE ADMISSIONS BLANK 


As a first step toward the accomplishment of the objec- 
tives as stated, an admissions blank was formulated which 
met with the approval of both secondary school principals 
and college officials. This blank was designed to accomplish 
two things, primarily. First, it was hoped that we might 
reach back into the high school and encourage the main- 
tenance of a system of records which would be based upon 
an analysis of individual traits and abilities. Second, it was 
felt that if such a fund of information was made available 
to an institution of higher learning the college would have a 
significant and valuable basis for establishing a program of 
counseling which should help in interpreting to applicants 
for admission and to their parents the advisability of at- 
tempting work in special types of colleges, and in explaining 
the correlation of specialized interests and aptitudes with 
college offerings and frequently the inadvisability of enter- 
ing college. All of the colleges of the state adopted and use 
the blank which was recommended. 


A CUMULATIVE RECORD 


A second definite attempt to accomplish the objectives 
of the program was in the appointment of a special subcom- 
mittee to study the possibility of a cumulative record which 
would correspond to the type of information called for in 
the admissions blank. The committee was appointed as a 
result of the request of many high school principals for a 
form of record which would tend to make judgments and 
ratings more objective. Numerous high school administra- 
tors have experimented with and formulated a record. The 
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special committee has made several preliminary reports to 
the Association of City Superintendents. It is expected that 
a final report and recommendation will be made this fall. 


THE COOPERATIVE TESTING PROGRAM 


The University of Wisconsin, together with the other 
colleges of the state, has always been concerned about the 
problem of student mortality. We were all eager to know 
whether there is selection, upon a basis of academic ability, 
of Wisconsin high school graduates who go on to college. 
The colleges, with the cooperation of the high schools, de- 
cided to administer a state-wide test to all seniors in the 
secondary schools of the state and to use the data for pur- 
poses of discovering what our problem really was. In the 
spring of 1929 there were not over 17,000 seniors in all of the 
high schools of the state. We tested 16,619 seniors in 434 
public and in 14 private and parochial schools. The tests 
were scored and checked at the University and the percen- 
tile rank of each senior was determined. Each senior gave, 
at the time the test was taken, information with reference 
to his future college plans. Each participating college was 
provided with a report containing a complete list of the 
names of the seniors to whom the test had been adminis- 
tered. The report indicated the percentile rank of each in- 
dividual and his college choice. A report on the percentile 
rank of the seniors was sent to the principals of the respec- 
tive high schools. A similar program has been conducted in 
Wisconsin during each succeeding year. or three years the 
American Council Psychological Test has been used. In each 
year over 97 per cent of all of the seniors in the state have 
been tested. All of the twenty colleges participate in meeting 
a part of the cost of the program. The remaining cost is 
borne by the secondary schools. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST SCORES OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS WHO 
DECLARE AN INTENTION TO ENTER COLLEGE 


In view of the great range of scores in a comparable test 
predictive of further academic success, it was pertinent to 
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determine the intellectual status, as measured by a test, of 
those high school graduates who declared their intention to 
go to college and, then, of those high school graduates who 
actually entered college. Of the 16,619 high school seniors 
tested, 7,404 or 44.6 per cent declared an intention to enter 
college. While the median percentile rank for the 16,619 
was, of course, 50, that of the 7,404 seniors who declared an 
intention to go to college was 61.4. This indicates some 
selection but not a rigorous one. The distribution by quar- 
tiles of those seniors who declared an intention to enter col- 
lege was as given in Table I. 

The striking facts are that of the 7,404 students who de- 
clared an intention to enter college, 61 per cent were in the 
upper half of the test and 39 per cent of them were in the 
lower half; only 15.5 per cent were in the highest tenth 
while upward of 6 per cent were in the lowest tenth. If the 
psychological test scores are sufficiently predictive of col- 
lege success, a large proportion of the 429 out of 1,660 stu- 
dents in the lowest tenth and possibly a large proportion 
of the 988 out of 3,320 students in the two lower tenths are 
likely to fail to do satisfactory college work under present 
standards and conditions if they actually do enter college. 
To warn such students in advance of the hazards and diffi- 
culties they will be likely to encounter would seem to be 
a very essential part of a program of wise educational guid- 


ance. 
TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION BY QUARTILES OF 7,404 HIGH SCHOOL 
SENIORS WHO DECLARED INTENTIONS 
TO ENTER COLLEGE 














No. To PERCENTAGE OF | PERCENTAGE OF 
QUARTER PERCENTILE ENTER Tota WHO QuaRTILE WHO 
NE Cottece | InTeND To Enter | INTEND TO ENTER 
Fourth Quarter} 76-100 2,596 35.06 62.58 
Third Quarter 51- 75 1,913 25.83 46 .09 
Second Quarter| 26— 50 1,637 22.10 37 .44 
First Quarter 1— 25 1,258 16.98 30.31 
7,404 100.00 

















On the other hand, out of the 1,660 high school seniors in 
the higest tenth there are 450 who expressed no intention 
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to continue, but for whom further academic training would 
be a good investment for society. If we include the two 
higher tenths there are 1,198 students who indicated no in- 
tention of going on to college but from whose further edu- 
cation society might profit greatly. The matter of selecting 
individuals for training is as important for society as pro- 
viding proper training for them when selected. The encour- 
agement of those who are best fitted for further scholastic 
training is more important than the discouragement of 
those who do not possess the aptitude demanded for success 
in college. 

It has been said that the testing program has been carried 
on for four years. The quartile points of the group declaring 
an intention of entering college have been as follows for 
1929: upper quartile point, the 84 percentile; median, the 
61 percentile; lower quartile point, the 36 percentile. For 
1930 the upper quartile point was again 84, the median had 
risen to the 64 percentile, and the lower quartile point was 
the 40 percentile. In 1931, the upper quartile point was the 
86 percentile, the median had risen to the 67 percentile, and 
the lower quartile point was the 40 percentile. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST SCORES OF THOSE WHO 
ENTERED COLLEGE 


Through the cooperation of the high school principals and 
the various colleges, very complete information was ob- 
tained, in November of each year, as to the occupation of all 
high school graduates who were tested and for whom the 
information was available. A record, for instance, was se- 
cured of 3,249 graduates in June, 1929, who entered college 
in the state or outside the state in September, 1929. The 
record for those who went to colleges in Wisconsin is very 
complete. As was previously pointed out, the median for the 
group declaring an intention to enter college in 1929 was 
the 61 percentile. The median for the group which did enter 
was the 67 percentile. Each year those actually entering 
have represented a somewhat higher selection. 

Institutional differences were determined each year both 
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for declaration of intention and preference and for actual 
entrance to the twenty colleges in Wisconsin. It has been 
somewhat surprising that the placement of each college 
among the group of twenty institutions, upon the basis of 
the median percentile rank of the group declaring intention 
of entering each year, has been practically constant. It has 
been true also for each college that the median percentile 
rank for the entering group has been higher than for the 
group which declared intention of entering. 

The facts for four years tell a rather remarkable story of 
differential selection. While we are nowadays accustomed 
to the fact of a wide range of individual differences in any 
test that may be given, we are scarcely prepared for such 
extraordinary range of group and of institutional differences 
as were found among Wisconsin colleges. The range in me- 
dians for the twenty colleges on a basis of declaration of 
intention to enter was from 39 to 76 and in actual entrance 
from 40 to 76. This goes far beyond what anyone would have 
expected. It is striking to find in one year that the upper 
quartile point for actual entrants in six of the institutions 
does not exceed the median in the two institutions with the 
highest selection. Again, the median percentile rank of ac- 
tual entrants for three institutions is below that of the 
lower quartile in two institutions. These institutional vari- 
ations raise very fundamental questions of educational pol- 


icy. 
SELECTION BY COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND COURSES 
WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 


Educational institutions as a whole act as selective insti- 
tutions. So also do schools and departments within an in- 
stitution. Such differences are illustrated in the distribution 
of percentile ranks for 1,906 freshmen who entered the 
University of Wisconsin in September, 1929. 

The median percentile rank for the group of 1,416 fresh- 
men who enrolled in the College of Letters and Science was 
75; for 118 freshmen who elected the College of Agriculture 
it was 62; for the group of 313 freshmen who entered the 
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College of Engineering it was 73; and for the entire freshman 
class it was 74. The small group which elected the courses 
in humanities in the College of Letters and Science had a 
median percentile rank of 95.6; the group of boys electing 
agriculture had a median of 49.2. 

The important thing is that in almost every division of 
the University there were students of very low ratings. If 
the test is predictive of ability to do work of college grade, 
there is a considerable number of students who are doomed 
upon entrance to certain failure. The heterogeneity of the 
freshman group as a whole in college aptitude, in so far us 
the test measures it, is very striking. 


THE VALUE OF THE TEST IN PREDICTING 
SUCCESS IN COLLEGE 


The vital question concerning a scholastic aptitude test 
for high school graduates and college freshmen is, of course, 
its usefulness, either alone or in conjunction with other 
criteria, in predicting college achievement. It has generally 
been assumed that the best single measure of prediction 
of college success or failure is the average secured in the 
academic courses pursued in the high school. We were, 
therefore, interested to determine the predictive value of the 
scholastic aptitude test in comparison with the high school 
average. Using approximately 1,500 cases in the freshman 
class we found the correlations with the index of scholarship 
as shown in Table II. 


TABLE II 


CORRELATION OF HIGH SCHOOL SCHOLASTIC AVERAGE 
AND OF SCORES ON A SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 
TEST WITH SCHOLASTIC RECORD DURING 
FIRST SEMESTER AND FIRST YEAR 











IN COLLEGE 
Vaniapu mae | Yon 
1. High school average............... 53 50 
2. Scholastic aptitude test............. 52 50 
3. High school rank in class converted 
Be III 5 5 oo ccc cenvscsses 61 57 
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It is important to note, first, that the aptitude test gives 
as high a correlation with scholarship in the University as 
does the high school average, and, second, that neither 
criterion is adequate for prediction. 

The combination of the two measures in team might be 
expected to raise the correlation appreciably. Taking 756 
freshmen in the College of Letters and Science, for whom 
high school percentile ranks and aptitude test ratings were 
available, the multiple correlation was found to be 71, 
which will be recognized as significantly high and strikingly 
so for two readily available variables. A prediction formula 
was next derived, and grade points were predicted for the 
756 members of the criterion group; and these scores were 
correlated with the actual scholarship index for the fresh- 
man year. The coefficient of correlation obtained was 
71+.012. This checks perfectly with the coefficient of 
multiple correlation. 

The prediction formula yields a measure of potential 
ability. Obviously, ability alone does not insure successful 
performance at college. But we may safely assume that 
successful performance is impossible in the absence of 
ability, and, if the formula predicts ability to do college 
work, we should be able to predict failure accurately; i.e., 
those individuals whose predicted scores fall below the 
ability threshold should also be found to fall below the per- 
formance threshold. 

The criterion of successful performance at the University 
of Wisconsin is an average of C or, in terms of grade points, 
an average of 1.00. We took .4 grade points per credit as 
the ability threshold because this is the critical score below 
which first-semester students in the University are asked to 
leave. It was found for the criterion group of 756 that if all 
applicants who made a predicted score of less than .4 grade 
points per credit had been refused admission, 147 members 
would not have been permitted to matriculate. 

Of these 147 individuals for whom failure was predicted, 
123 failed to achieve the accepted performance level during 
the freshman year as predicted. Twenty-four did passing 
work; but out of these 24, 6 withdrew at the end of the first 
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year; 2 withdrew at the end of the second year; 1 was 
dropped during the second year; 3 did not make a 1.00 
average during the second year; 5 did not make a 1.00 aver- 
age during their fifth semester; 1 dropped a year behind 
his class. Thus, only 6 students have done uniformly suc- 
cessful work throughout the five semesters which they were 
in attendance at the University. They represent 4 per cent 
of the group (147) for whom failure was predicted, and .79 
of 1 per cent of the entire criterion group (756). 

As a further test, and the acid test of the prediction form- 
ula, grade-point averages were estimated for a random 
sampling of 324 members of the entering class of September, 
1930, before the completion of the first semester’s work. A 
comparison of the results with that of the criterion group 
of the year previous reveals certain striking similarities. As 
in the criterion group, so in the test group, failure was pre- 
dicted for 19 per cent of the entire sampling (61 out of 324). 
Eight students for whom failure was predicted attained 
passing grades during their first semester at the University. 
They represent 2.5 per cent of the entire test group. (The 
24 individuals of the criterion group for whom we were sim- 
ilarly in error represented 3.2 per cent of that entire group.) 

It is evident that failure to succeed in college can be pre- 
dicted with an almost surprising degree of accuracy with 
the use of two available criteria, the weights to be assigned 
to each being known and given in the prediction formula. 
It is interesting to find that a considerable number of high- 
school principals, following the technique referred to above, 
are determining the probable grade points per credit their 
graduates will be likely to earn if they come to the Univer- 
sity and manifest the same ability and order of achievement 
that they have shown in their high school careers. One 
state teachers college is now using the prediction formula 
as a means of selecting its entering freshman class. 


THE TESTING PROGRAM AND THE PARENT 


A very encouraging situation prevails in Wisconsin as a 
result of the cooperative program which involves all of the 
high schools and ail of the colleges. The admissions blank 
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has had its effect in stimulating parents, students, and 
principals to give more careful consideration to the advis- 
ability of recommending the University to high school 
graduates. The testing program has made possible more 
intelligent advice and decisions. Each spring the cooperative 
committee referred to above communicates with all high 
school seniors who are in the upper quartile upon the basis 
of scores in the aptitude test, and who have indicated no 
thought of attempting a college career. Each member of this 
group is urged to confer with the high school principal and 
to communicate with the college of his choice about the 
advisability of a college career. A very considerable number 
of parents have been encouraged to send their children of 
superior college ability to an institution of higher learning 
as a result of these annual communications from the com- 
mittee. 

Each cooperating college has, as a result of the testing 
program each spring, a list of the names of the students who 
anticipate entrance. For each prospective applicant the 
college has the percentile rank of the individual upon the 
basis of his score in the aptitude test. For the University of 
Wisconsin, President Glenn Frank has written each spring 
to the more than 3,000 high school seniors who have in- 
dicated the University as their choice, announcing to these 
young people that the University has established a coun- 
seling service which is available during the summer months 
and inviting prospective students and their parents to come 
to Madison to discuss college problems and college courses. 
In a normal summer we have visits from 800 to 1,000 high 
school graduates (in most instances the parents are with 
them) as a result of this invitation. We have found that 
parents are eager to be correctly informed. With the very 
useful information contained in the admission blank, with 
the high school academic record and the rating in the 
aptitude test as a basis, it is possible to advice young people 
and their parents with a degree of assurance that is gratify- 
ing. 

In 1928 the University established a Bureau of Guidance 
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and Records. One of the responsibilities of the Bureau is to 
afford to high schools and to parents of high school children 
an opportunity to become informed with reference to the 
relation between high school achievement and university 
success or failure. Representatives of the Bureau appear in 
the various high schools of the state and before meetings 
of parents to present in understandable language the 
significance of such studies as were discussed earlier in this 
paper. The purpose is to carry on a continuous campaign 
of information and education throughout the state which 
shall result in the encouragement of a greater number of 
superior students to apply for admission to the University 
and the encouragement of those not scholastically gifted 
to enter those activities where they are more likely to be 
successful and happy. 

We have evidence that our program is having some effect. 
For four years the median percentile rank of the incoming 
freshman class has been higher for each year, and, most 
significant of all, the lower quartile point of each succeeding 
group has risen very appreciably. 


A HIGH SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


The next step taken in the program of state-wide educa- 
tional guidance which shall result in a more rigorous selec- 
tion of applicants for admission to the University is the 
institution of a high school achievement testing program 
which will ultimately be administered to the high school 
seniors of the state. 

In the spring of 1931 a group of about twenty progressive 
high school principals met with the Bureau of Guidance and 
Records and with representatives of the College of Educa- 
tion of the University to consider this step. It was decided 
to formulate comprehensive examinations in algebra, 
geometry, elementary science, literature, and American 
history. Seventy high schools submitted the examination 
questions given to their students in these subjects in the 
spring of 1931. A seminar of graduate students, all with 
wide teaching experience, analyzed these questions during 
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the summer session of last year. This group of graduate 
students selected the objectives upon the basis of reports 
made by the high school teachers who cooperated. Using 
these objectives as a basis they produced experimental com- 
prehensive examinations in each of the fields indicated. 

Early in May of this year an announcement was sent to 
the high school principals of the state that the examinations 
were ready. Their cooperation was asked in submitting them 
to a sufficient number of students in order that further study 
of the questions might be made this summer. Requests from 
325 of the 348 high schools in the state were received and 
over 50,000 copies of the tests were administered. This 
material is now in the hands of a seminar of graduate stu- 
dents, and the probability is that we shall be in a position 
to administer a rather satisfactory group of comprehensive 
examinations to the seniors of Wisconsin on the eve of 
graduation in 1933. 

We have been gratified with the accuracy with which 
failure to succeed in the University can be predicted with 
the use of two available criteria. We believe that the ad- 
ministration of a standardized high school achievement 
test will improve the prediction formula and help further 
to reduce the present mortality in the student body and 
eliminate some of the waste of college education. 


























THE POSSIBILITIES FOR THE REGISTRAR IN 
CURRENT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


V. A. C. HENMON 


The professor of American history at Oxford, formerly a 
professor of history at Princeton, in a relatively recent 
discussion of college education in England and America, 
suggests that ‘In educational matters England and Amer- 
ica are slowly approaching a common point by the simple 
process of moving in opposite directions. That common 
point is the point at which both nations shall train for 
leadership the best minds, carefully selected for capacity, 
and shall train also the less gifted minds for the no less 
important tasks of efficient, contented, and self-respecting 
subordination. Any sound education, in whatever nation, 
must provide both for the training of leaders and for the 
training of those only fitted to be followers, but until re- 
cent tendencies began to emerge, England concentrated on 
the first to the neglect of the second, while America neg- 
lected the first and fixed almost her whole attention upon 
the second. The central fact of recent English and American 
educational history is the fact that each nation has dis- 
covered its error and is seeking to correct it.”* At the same 
time an American critic of its public educational policy and 
philosophy, W. B. Pitkin, observed that “After all, the 
average tax-payer and voter has enough animal egotism in 
him to resent the suggestion that he spend his own good 
money to train children brighter than his own, so that in 
the next generation they may hold high positions—while his 
own children earn a simple living as chauffeurs, bricklayers, 
motormen, and janitors. While it sounds like purest logic to 
request the state to seek and equip its future leaders, it is 
poor psychology. . . . My own belief is that, in our country 
at least, we cannot hope to combine, under our public sys- 
tem, mass education and the selective training of leaders.’’ 


1 McElroy, R. T., Current History, Oct. 1931. 
_? Pitkin, W. B., The Psychology of Achievement, New York: 
Simon and Schuster, P. 474. 
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These two quotations serve to indicate the continuing 
conflict in educational theory, as old as the differences be- 
tween Plato and Aristotle, concerning the functions of edu- 
cation in the state, and how far we are, as we muddle along, 
from a real educational philosophy and how far we lack the 
foundations upon which to erect one. No wonder a German 
writer, and a hundred others could be cited, in the opening 
sentence of a volume on education in the home and in the 
school, remarks that the problem of education engages 
just now more good and bad minds than ever before but 
in spite of it in no province of human life are conceptions 
less clear and more unsatisfactory. The tragic in education 
is, hence, the superabundance of destructive criticism and 
the poverty of constructive thinking. 

Education and educational institutions exercise the two 
fundamental functions of training and selection. When we 
ask which function is primary, the conflict between the 
determinist or hereditarian and the environmentalist at once 
arises and never ends. American education, as no other, has 
been dominated, and still is, by a training philosophy and a 
belief in the potency of education to transform human 
natures, the sources of which are not difficult to trace. The 
contention of John Locke that of all men we meet with 
“nine parts of ten are what they are good or evil, useful or 
not, by the education they receive,’”’ the Leibnitzean philos- 
ophy “Die Erziehung iiberwindet alles’; the doctrine of 
Helvetius, Jacotot, and the French Encyclopedists, “‘L’Edu- 
cation peut tout,’’ the supposedly democratic notion that 
all intelligences are equal and that observable differences 
between them are matters of education and training, fitted 
apparently so well the political philosophy of the new 
republic that it became the cornerstone of American educa- 
tional philosophy. The Platonic ideal of testing individuals 
and assigning them to the work in the state for which they 
have natural fitness was replaced by an ideal ‘educational 
ladder with one end in the gutter and the other in the 
university.”’ The latter doctrine finds apparent psychologi- 
cal support or renewed expression in the extravagant pro- 
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nouncement of Watson, the arch behaviorist, that he would 
be willing to take any well-formed baby and, if he could 
control his environment, he would make him into anything 
he pleased—“‘rich man, poor man, beggarman, thief, doctor, 
lawyer, merchant, chief.” 

The accumulating facts of the rdle that heredity plays in 
determining mental makeup and the relative constancy of 
intelligence quotients make such a statement seem extrava- 
gant to the point of absurdity and yet its appeal has been 
extraordinarily great and still is. The data on mental here- 
dity and the distribution and constancy of intelligence 
quotients are however forcing a revision of our theories of 
education and reviving the ancient doctrine of selection. 
Plato in the Republic retells an old Phoenician myth in these 
words: 

“No doubt all of you who dwell in the state are brothers, 
we shall say to them, keeping up the fiction; but the God, 
when he was forming you, mingled gold in the composition 
of those among you who had the power to govern others, 
and therefore they have the greatest honor; and silver in 
the composition of those who were fit to be auxiliaries; and 
iron and brass in the composition of husbandmen and other 
workmen. As you are all originally of the same family, you 
will generally have children who will be like yourselves, but 
sometimes in the successive generations gold will change to 
silver and silver to gold, and there will be similar transfor- 
mations in the case of other metals. Hence the God first and 
chiefly charged the rulers that they be of nothing such ex- 
cellent guardians and take such earnest heed of nothing, 
as of the children that are born, to see what proportion of 
these metals is blended in their souls; and if a child of their 
own class has in his nature an alloy of brass or iron, they 
shall not unduly pity him, but, assigning him to the occupa- 
tion which is adapted to his powers, they shall require him 
to take his place among the craftsmen or among the husband- 
men; and again if among the latter class any shall be born 
with an admixture of gold or silver, having estimated their 
worth, they shall advance some of them to the rank of 
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guardians, and others to the position of auxiliaries; since 
there is an oracle that the state shall be destroyed when its 
guardians are iron and brass. Do you know any means by 
which the people may be made to believe in this fiction?”’ 

“T see no possibility’ he (Glaucon) replied, ‘‘of convinc- 
ing the present generation; nevertheless their children, their 
children’s children, and all later generations might be led to 
believe it.” 

It has taken a longer time than Glaucon foresaw for the 
importance of systematic selection of individuals and of the’ 
measurement of capacities to be recognized and believed in. 
It may sound like the height of cynicism and pessimism to 
say it, but in my judgment we are witnessing today in our 
own country and in others a confirmation of the oracle 
“that the State shall be destroyed when its guardians are 
iron and brass.’”’ The breakdown of representative govern- 
ment is the tragedy of the hour and the tragedy of education 
and its philosophy. It must give pause to every thoughtful 
student of education and lead him to question its ac- 
complishments. 

It is interesting to note in passing that more than 120 
years ago a Frenchman, du Pont de Nemours, prepared for 
perhaps our greatest exponent of democracy, Thomas 
Jefferson, a plan for national education, which Jefferson 
approved. Among other things it provided a system of 
state scholarships and a mode of selecting able students 
for education at state expense through secondary schools 
and special schools for higher education which it was pro- 
posed to establish at Washington. Nothing came of it and 
no American state has seen the wisdom of seeking, sub- 
sidizing and utilizing its brain power. Many foreign coun- 
tries staggering under a burden of war debts that seem im- 
possible of payment, nevertheless, have allowed no motives 
of economy to check their educational program for the 
gifted. Suleiman the Magnificent in the sixteenth century 
found it worth while to send emissaries through the Turkish 
Empire at regular intervals to examine and select the strong- 
est, fairest and most intelligent of the Christian population 
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for education. Rigorous selection followed by intensive edu- 
cation developed power in the Ottoman empire that al- 
most resulted in the conquest of Europe. Some day, let us 
hope, our American commonwealths will see the wisdom 
of employing their great wealth in exploiting their greatest 
resource—not for the conquest of nations, but for the 
development of the arts and sciences and the furtherance 
of human welfare. The effective utilization and distribution 
of mental wealth is far more important to the nation than 
the distribution or redistribution of material wealth, of 
which we hear so much nowadays. 

The obligation lies in the state to seek for brains and not 
to wait with an open door for them to be laid upon its 
thresholds. To be sure, the selective influence by secondary 
and higher educational institutions has ever been in evid- 
ence. About twenty years ago of a thousand students who 
started together in the first grade, one hundred and four 
completed the high school course and fourteen received a 
college degree. Now of a thousand students in the first 
grade two hundred and sixty complete the high school 
course and fifty are graduated from college. That this 
selective process is systematically and consciously directed, 
no one could seriously maintain. Social and economic status 
could, I believe, be demonstrated to be as potent factors, 
and even more potent factors in selection than capacity for 
and love of scholarship and learning. We calculate elabo- 
rately the monetary value of a college education and hence 
direct and appeal to the economic motive. The interesting 
volume by the Italian Loria on the Economic Foundations 
of Society showed how potent this motive is in all aspects 
of human life, if we needed any evidence these days for its 
potency. We then go on to commit one of the commonest of 
fallacies that of attributing to training what is due in large 
part to selection. 

More rigorous and more careful selection is thrust upon 
us by four fundamental facts, which I may perhaps be 
pardoned for illustrating by the situation in my own state. 
First, the increase in the enrollments in high school and 
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college. In 1905 there were in the high schools 27,000 stu- 
dents; in 1930, 145,000 students; in 1905 there were 3,600 
graduates and in 1930, 20,000 graduates. In 1905 there were 
5000 students in the colleges and universities of the state 
white in 1930 there were 22,000 students. While the in- 
creases in secondary and collegiate institutions were thus 
four and five hundred per cent, the increase in the general 
population during this period was 33 1/3 per cent. The 
selective function of the high school is steadily disappearing 
and high school faculties are wrestling with the problem of 
adapting educational activities to whatever grade of 
mentality that comes to it. Second, the high school curricu- 
lum has changed materially and the number of different 
high school subjects has increased in this process of adapta- 
tion from twenty to thirty to upwards of 800, according to 
figures which Judd not long ago presented. Instead of a 
fairly uniform offering for college admission, there are 
scarcely two programs alike. The result has been a steadily 
declining value in the high school certificate as a basis for 
admission or as a basis for prediction of college success. In a 
pioneer study in 1909 of the relationship between high 
school grades and university grades, Dearborn found a 
correlation for 472 freshmen between high school marks 
and university marks of .81. Now the correlations at Wis- 
consin and elsewhere rarely rise above .50 and are often if 
not usually less. Third, the mortality among college stu- 
dents is abnormally high, indicative of educational waste in 
too large a measure. At the University of Wisconsin of 100 
students who start together as freshmen, 30 do not return 
as sophomores, and 20 more do not return as juniors. Some- 
thing is wrong with our methods of admission or our college 
curriculum or both when such a high rate of mortality at- 
tains. Fourth, the economic burden of education has become 
so great as to raise serious questions, not as to the value and 
and importance of expenditures for education, but as to 
whether they are expended wisely and well. Thirty-eight 
per cent of our public expenditues go for education. Many 
years of contact with higher education have led me to the 
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generalization that fifteen to twenty per cent of college 
students fail to do satisfactory college work because they 
won’t, and that fifteen to twenty per cent fail to do satis- 
factory work because they can’t and what’s more couldn’t 
be expected to. If I were a stockholder, as I am, in an in- 
stitution that was only sixty to seventy per cent efficient, I 
should ask for a new deal. Whether I should really get it lies 
on the knees of the Gods but I should cry out for it just the 
same. 

The first group is a problem for deans and faculties. 
Boswell reported Dr. Johnson as asking ‘‘What becomes of 
all the clever children?’ This same question is being in- 
sistently raised today. Then, as now, the promise of child- 
hood and youth did not seem to be adequately reflected in 
the subsequent performance of manhood. What are the 
causes in the individual or in the university or in society 
that bring it about that so many students fail to live up to 
what might by all tokens be reasonably expected of them? 
How far dwindling incomes of colleges and universities 
shall be expended in maintaining a university club for those 
whose morale breaks down in the changes incident to college 
life or whose primary interest in what it has to offer lies in 
the social value of a college degree, is a matter for faculties 
to decide. While I have strong convictions with reference 
to this group, I pass them by here. The second group is 
primarily a problem for registrars and admission officers. 
If more careful and rigorous selection is indicated, then the 
registrar’s function and responsibility is greatly changed 
and enlarged. In addition to being a receiving officer on a 
basis of entrance requirements set up by faculties and a lord 
high keeper of the records and seals, he should be first, a 
director in the search to discover better criteria of admission 
than we now possess and second, a liaison officer to cooper- 
ate in a program of guidance with the secondary schools 
sending students to his institutions. These two additional 
functions are suggested by several important facts. The 
elaborate scheme of entrance requirements set up by facul- 
ties and on a basis of which registrars and admission offi- 
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cers are compelled to operate are of doubtful validity, to 
say the least. Colleges and universities have by the con- 
sensus of judgments method formulated entrance require- 
ments, indicating what is the preparation supposedly re- 
quired for successful work in college, and registrars and 
admission officers are expected to administer them. Un- 
fortunately the accumulating evidence shows that these 
requirements are of little differential value in indicating 
academic success in college. Surely the obligation rests on 
colleges and universities to demonstrate that the specific 
requirements which they fix are essential to successful work 
in college or at least that they are better as a preparation 
than any other combination of high school subjects that 
might be offered. In the light of accumulating evidence, I 
fear that it can’t be done. A student who as an anchor to 
the windward has given four of his sixteen units of high 
school preparation to vocational courses seems, when dis- 
count is made for native capacity, almost as likely to win 
honors in the academic race as the one who takes only those 
courses that college faculties recommend as necessary or 
desirable. It is somewhat shocking to an old-timer who still 
has illusions about college education to find that this is the 
case, but it appears to be true. Every study that has been 
made shows the invalidity of specific requirements, even to 
the effect that success in any high school subject is a poorer 
index of success in the same subject in college than the 
general high school average. No high school pattern appears 
to be demonstrably better than any other. 

The prediction of human achievement is the most fasci- 
nating of occupations but at the same time the most hazard- 
ous. As H. G. Wells remarked ““The most accessible field for 
the prophet is the heavens; the least is the secret of the 
jumping cat within the human skull.”’ No single criterion, 
such as a high school certificate, is adequate to forecast 
success in college. Only through a judicious combination of 
criteria, with each weighted most effectively, can forecasting 
be sufficiently accurate to justify its use in individual guid- 
ance and counseling. The high school average, or better 
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still when results from several schools are involved, high 
school rank in class plus a score in an aptitude test, are 
certainly the two major variables in such a combination. At 
Wisconsin these two criteria gave in liberal arts courses a 
predictive efficiency indicated by a correlation coefficient 
of .71, which is in the zone of the distinctly valuable. Craw- 
ford at Yale reports for four freshman classes (3,277 stu- 
dents in all) correlations with first year averages of .47 with 
College Entrance Board Examinations, .57 with secondary 
school averages, and .71 with general predictions (weighted 
combination of the school record, College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board averages, scholastic and mathematical apti- 
tude test scores, and age). Similar reports come from Ohio, 
Minnesota, Iowa, and elsewhere. Calculations are now 
made annually and made available to deans and admission 
officers of the probable freshman year work to be expected. 
The next step is, if possible, to make such predictions avail- 
able earlier for judicious use by high school principals and 
advisers for educational guidance counseling. To wait 
until June or September of the year the student completes 
his high school course to direct him to or away from college 
is too late to be of the highest usefulness. In a scholastic 
aptitude test given to 17,000 high school seniors in Wis- 
consin, all potential candidates for college admission, the 
top 170 made scores of 250 or better while the bottom 170 
made scores of 40 or less. In the face of such facts, after 
twelve years of training and selection by schools, to suggest 
that all intelligences are equal and that differences are due 
to the training they have received, is absurd. When among 
these seniors who were in the top ten per cent, one-fourth 
indicated no intention to go on with their schooling, while a 
third of those in the lowest ten per cent expressed an in- 
tention to go on to college, the need for a guidance program 
in the secondary schools becomes apparent, and at the same 
time a problem for the admission officer and registrar is 
obviously set. Several studies at Wisconsin indicate that a 
combination of the tenth grade average plus the intelligence 
quotient from a good scholastic aptitude or intelligence test 
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will yield almost as high a coefficient of prediction as the 
high school record and the aptitude test in the senior year. 
We get coefficients of .68 and .69 with freshman averages. 
This is important as it makes possible predictions with 
some confidence two years earlier in the academic career. 
Statisticians point out that the limitations on accurate 
prediction are considerable with correlations of .68 and .71. 
Unfortunately scores from any team of tests can only in- 
dicate what an individual can do, not what he will do. 
Critics and opponents of any plan of prediction too often 
fail to recognize the imperfection of the criterion of college 
success for this and other reasons. They magnify errors of 
prediction out of all proportion to their significance. To be 
sure, with our present bases of prediction, there will be 
apparent cases of individual injustice but on the principle 
of the greatest good to the greatest number, such cases, if 
not too numerous, ought surely not mean that we should 
abandon all efforts and fall back on blind trial and error 
methods of selection and guidance. In any case it seems 
empirically possible to set a critical score which will 
eliminate the potential failures with a minimum of individ- 
ual injustice. As a matter of fact if we have an adequate 
cumulative record system with results of objective compar- 
able examinations in this record, better predictions would 
be possible and they must be sought. College admission or 
rejection would then follow logically without entrance re- 
quirements or entrance examinations. In discussing im- 
proved methods and long-time guidance by means of tests, 
Wood recently pointed out that “the highest purpose and ul- 
timate aim of the objective testing movement is not to make 
better college entrance or course-credit examinations, but 
to help inaugurate a continuous study of individuals 
throughout the whole educational ladder by means of sys- 
tematic recorded comparable measures which will make 
such spasmodic examinations largely unnecessary. From 
this viewpoint, college admission is merely one aspect of 
the larger and vastly more important total guidance prob- 
lem. College admission will become an orderly and construc- 
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tive process rather than the single nervous act which it now 
is—a part of a progressive learning and guiding of in- 
dividuals into types of activities and ambitions which best 
suit their capacities, interests, and needs, from the kinder- 
garten through the university.” 

Cooperation in the building of a cumulative record sys- 
tem as a continuous systematic appraisal of students; 
analyses of such cumulative records to discover better 
methods of selection, counseling, and guidance; the abandon- 
ment, or relaxation of specific indicated requirements for 
college admission, if they are unreliable and invalid, as 
they appear to be; the substitution of individual for in- 
stitutional accrediting, which by all tokens seems to be in 
the offing; the application of the principle of measuring 
achievement in terms of actual achievement and not in 
terms of units of time spent in the classroom; all of these 
important matters in our ever changing educational theories 
and practices are logically the registrar’s concern and his 
office the center for their study. His office is the mine of 
information which must be explored more adequately than 
has as yet been done. In a word his office as a research center 
outweighs in importance his office as an administrative 
center. With such enlarged responsibilities the registrar 
should be endowed with enlarged powers if not with en- 
larged emoluments. 








ADMISSIONS FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 


WituiaM E. McVey 


The purpose of this paper is to discuss some of the prob- 
lems which confront secondary school administrators in 
dealing with college admissions. At the outset I should like 
to make it clear that I have no particular quarrel with 
college admission standards and requirements as they exist 
today. My work over a period of years as college instructor, 
superintendent of secondary schools, and at present as head 
of a high school and a junior college has afforded me ample 
opportunity to study the subject of admissions from a view- 
point which is essentially neutral. 

The establishment of entrance requirements is usually 
recognized as a college prerogative. This principle is pretty 
generally accepted by both college and high school author- 
ities. In a certain sense this theory is valid. No one would 
question the right of college administrators to specify pre- 
requisities necessary as a foundation for college courses. 
The necessity, however, of meeting college entrance re- 
quirements affects vitally the nature of the high school 
curriculum and in the case of those students expecting to 
enter college becomes the dominating factor in their choice 
of subjects. To a large extent, therefore, the nature of ad- 
missions concerns deeply secondary school authorities; a 
recognition by colleges of this joint interest has resulted in 
improved relations between high schools and colleges in 
many instances. 

Higher institutions may expect sympathetic considera- 
tion in any attempts they may make to work out a plan of 
admissions through consultations with men in the secon- 
dary field. Principals of high schools do not seek and do not 
desire radical changes in admission requirements. Neither 
do they desire leniency in these matters. The secondary 
administrator who is alive to his job fully realizes that a 
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certain academic foundation is necessary for success in 
college and that the easiest way to enforce such preparation 
is to have the college require it in advance of entrance. 
Any weakening of these requirements might result in a 
lower standard of preparation and thus jeopardize the 
success of the student in college. 

It is quite apparent, therefore, that this problem concerns 
the secondary school quite as seriously as it does the college, 
the purpose of both institutions being to provide sequential 
relations between high school and college work which will 
enable the student to succeed when he enters upon his col- 
lege courses. There is no wide gap between the viewpoints 
of the high school and college administrators on the matter 
of entrance requirements. The writer had this situation 
brought to his attention quite noticeably recently when he 
was asked to head a committee of secondary school men 
who were asked to cooperate with a committee representing 
a large university of the middle west for the purpose of re- 
vising the admission requirements of that institution. The 
committees met separately and each worked out its own 
plans before meeting in joint session. A general meeting 
of the committees was then held and it was discovered that 
the plans of the two committees were almost identical and 
both provided for extensive changes in the admission 
scheme which had been in force for many years. Both com- 
mittees, the one representing the university and the other 
the high schools, had felt the same need for changes and had 
given expression to their opinions in essentially the same 
form. If high school principals were given permission to 
write their own college admission requirements, they would 
not materially change them, in most instances. They would 
doubtless try to standardize them for administrative con- 
venience and herein, I believe, lies the difficulty which 
causes most of the criticisms against admission require- 
ments as we find them today. 

The variations in the admission requirements laid down 
by higher institutions have greatly complicated the prob- 
lems of secondary school guidance in the case of students 
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planning to enter college. At the present time, it is difficult 
for a student to plan his secondary school program with 
reasonable assurance that it will meet his future entrance 
needs unless he has definitely chosen in advance the institu- 
tion which he expects to enter. In a committee report made 
to the North Central Association recently by Dr. A. A. 
Reed of the University of Nebraska this variation in admis- 
sion procedures is made the subject of a very pointed dis- 
cussion. I quote: ‘‘No one who has had occasion to make 
even a cursory study of the entrance requirements of the 
615 higher institutions of learning included in this report, 
covering all the important educational institutions of 
America, can fail to be unfavorably impressed by the 
fantastic picture shown. Certainly the plans and purposes 
of these splendid institutions that have enough in common 
to permit free and easy transfer of credits when once they 
are earned are not working under as widely varying ideals 
and plans in first year instruction as their divergent en- 
trance requirements would imply. Cannot these colleges 
come closer together in their published standards and thus 
serve both financial and educational economy.” The above 
is a very candid statement of a condition which is causing 
secondary school administrators much difficulty in the 
guidance of high school students. It has been made by a 
college man from an impartial viewpoint and is based upon 
extensive study and investigation. It reveals the predomi- 
nance of institutional mindedness in the setting up of ad- 
mission requirements. 

I should not like to leave this subject, however, without 
expressing an appreciation of efforts which have been made 
in recent years by many institutions to remedy this situa- 
tion and make the secondary problem simpler. One step 
which I should like to commend is the substitution of the 
major and minor prescriptions for groups of particular 
subjects. This plan which provides for sequences of courses 
within a reasonable number of fields of endeavor is sound 
and easily administered. A system of majors and minors, 
which requires three units and two units respectively of 
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preparation in a particular field, lays emphasis upon con- 
tinued and concentrated effort in a definite direction. The 
reason underlying a plan of this character is readily under 
standable. It provides a good foundation for college study 
and eliminates the scattering of courses, which is possible 
under many other admission plans. 

The general outline of a plan of the type I am discussing 
would require that the following sequences be offered as a 
part of the fifteen units necessary for entrance: 


1. Two majors of three units each and two minors of 
two units each, selected from A to E below: 

A. English (One major must be in English.) 

B. Languages, other than English (Not less than 
two units in a single language may be offered 
to satisfy this requirement.) 

C. Social Studies (History, civics, economics, com- 
mercial geography, commercial law, sociology, 
business organization, vocations, etc.) 

D. Mathematics 

E. Sciences (Physics, chemistry, botany, zodlogy, 
general biology, physiology, physiography, as- 
tronomy, agriculture, general science.) 

2. The remaining five units may beselected from any of the 
high school subjects accepted by an accredited school 
on its diploma, provided at least ten of the subjects 
presented for admission shall be from groups A to E. 


In addition to the requirements covering majors and 
minors, it is necessary, of course, to prescribe special sub- 
jects for admission to the various curriculums. Those sub- 
jects which experience has proved to be an essential part 
of the preparation for a particular curriculum would be 
set down as prerequisites for that curriculum. 

A plan of admission of the type I have described provides 
flexibility, guarantees a better planned high school program, 
and is amply safeguarded by the special prescriptions set 
down as prerequisities for admission to the various cur- 
riculums. This admission scheme is not being advanced as 
a new idea on the subject of college-entrance requirements. 
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Similar procedures have been followed by some of our lead- 
ing universities for many years. Others have adopted it 
more recently. The subject which I have been asked to dis- 
cuss is ‘‘Admissions from the Viewpoint of the Secondary 
School Administrator.” My purpose in considering this 
scheme of admissions at some length is to give my viewpoint 
on what I consider to be the most satisfactory instrument of 
this type with which it has been my privilege to deal. In my 
conversations with other secondary school officials, I have 
found reactions to this program similar to my own. It re- 
ceived the unanimous indorsement of the principals’ com- 
mittee appointed to work out a new admission plan in co- 
operation with university officials for one of our leading 
institutions, mention of which has been made earlier in this 
report. It seems to me it may present a common ground on 
which many universities may get together on the subject 
of admissions. For, after all, the difficulties which the admin- 
istrator faces are not caused by the prescriptions of any 
particular university but rather by the multitudinous plans 
and devices in effect throughout the country as a whole. 
Men in my position would welcome whole-heartedly any 
effort on the part of higher institutions to approach uni- 
formity in entrance requirements. 

I should like to turn for a moment to a subject very 
closely related to the problem we are considering, if not 
actually a part of it. In the mind of the high school admin- 
istrator, next in importance to the nature of admission re- 
quirements is the character of the college catalog. The 
college catalog is the medium through which the college 
speaks to principals, teachers, and pupils. It plays an im- 
portant part in the guidance program of the school. Many 
students come to a decision regarding their choice of a 
college from reading its official publication. It is essential, 
therefore, that this publication present the advantages and 
opportunities offered by an institution with the utmost 
clearness both in arrangement and in the language which it 
employs. It is used constantly for reference by advisers and 
students as well as by principals and other administrative 
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officers. Search for information is not confined to admission 
requirements. Scholarships, living costs, tuition, curricu- 
lums, course descriptions, prerequisites, graduation re- 
quirements, and many other items are of vital interest to the 
secondary school and its pupils. Misinformation regarding 
these subjects can lead only to disappointment or perhaps 
maladjustment when the pupil has entered college. It is 
important that all statements contained in the catalog be 
worded clearly and with the utmost accuracy, and arranged 
in a manner which will not make it necessary for one to look 
in several places in the catalog to find information bearing 
upon a particular subject. 

In a paper read before this association at its annual meet- 
ing last year by Mr. L. E. Blauch, entitled ““A Means of 
Evaluating Catalogs of Educational Institutions’ the 
author made certain observations concerning the nature of 
college publications to which I should like to refer. A para- 
graph in his report reads as follows: ‘Practically all of the 
catalogs contain information on the administration of the 
curriculum, but not even in these important matters do all 
the catalogs measure up to a high standard. Admission and 
graduation requirements are generally well stated but sug- 
gested curriculums are either not clearly set forth or are not 
given in sufficient number. Evidently there is disagreement 
on the value of clearly stated curriculums. There is scarcely 
a more helpful device for students than the model schedule 
set up for four years. Suggested curriculums are especially 
valuable in colleges that do not have a well organized 
personnel staff which can give a great deal of study to the 
program of each individual student. Modern programs, 
carefully worked out by the most able members of the 
faculty, will tend to contain fewer errors than the programs 
worked up quickly at the time of registration.” 

I should like to add my personal convictions to those of 
the writer to whom I have just referred. There is indeed 
scarcely a more helpful device for students than the sug- 
gested curriculums found in many of our catalogs. Informa- 
tion contained therein is especially helpful in planning 
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programs for high school students. In addition, students 
may obtain advance information concerning both the 
nature of the courses in a curriculum and the sort of an 
obligation which registration in a particular curriculum 
involves. I have in mind the case of a student who entered 
an eastern college after graduation from our high school. 
He completed two years of mathematics in high school and 
was enrolled there in a first-year mathematics course which 
presupposed on the part of the student the completion of 
four years of high school mathematics. He not only flound- 
ered and failed in mathematics, but his whole college career 
was for a time placed in jeopardy. Examples such as these 
suggest all too clearly the need for placing before students 
clear and complete information regarding the curriculums 
which they are about to enter when they embark upon a 
college career. 

In my discussions thus far, I have concerned myself 
mainly with admission requirements of the traditional type. 
The essence of this plan is admission by credits or units 
which have been accumulated during progress through the 
secondary school. There are abilities and qualities indicative 
of success in college which can not be measured by an ac- 
cumulation of units. They may at times be more significant 
than a set of marks or evidence of subjects completed and 
thereby have a more important bearing upon the permanent 
ends of education. Many colleges have concerned themselves 
with this problem and have attempted to evaluate the 
merits of candidates for admission after a consideration of 
their abilities as revealed by a complete record of their 
general and intellectual development. As a supplement to 
the traditional plan, it seems to me this method has much 
to commend itself. Certainly the college is concerned with 
those abilities, ideas, and interests of candidates which are 
not ordinarily measured in terms of school marks. Without 
a recognition of these bodies of knowledge, the college 
can scarcely hope to bring to final fruition the full develop- 
ment of the powers and capacities of the student. 

Higher institutions are to be commended for their willing- 
ness to experiment with different types of admissions and 
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for the noteworthy progress that has been made in recent 
years in attempts to improve their procedures. Earlier in 
this paper, I mentioned certain advantages to be derived 
from consultations with men in the secondary field. Through 
cooperative effort of this sort, better understandings develop 
and a foundation is laid for a more cordial relationship. 
High school administrators are not anxious to make radical 
changes in the nature of entrance requirements. Their inter- 
est in the success of their graduates is second to no other. 
It is their desire that the high school course of study provide 
that training essential to success on the higher levels of 
learning. The one thing they desire most of all and which is 
perhaps the most difficult to realize is a greater degree of 
uniformity in the admission requirements of colleges as a 
whole. High school students in many instances do not make 
a choice of a college until the final year. It is too late then to 
remodel their programs to suit the demands of a particular 
institution if that institution should be one which does not 
follow conventional types of procedures in the matter of 
entrance requirements. Any progress made by higher in- 
stitutions toward relieving this situation will be heartily 
welcomed by all men in the secondary school field. 

Admission to college probably outranks any other event 
in the early life of the young man or the young woman of 
today. It signifies the realization of certain cultural ambi- 
tions and determines in no uncertain manner the social 
atmosphere in which they are about to mingle. Graduation, 
their ambitions for success in the learned professions, their 
life work—all lie at the end of this pathway which leads 
through the portals of our higher institutions of learning. A 
problem of such importance to the youth of our land sug- 
gests the need for mutual understanding of purpose and 
methods on the part of both high school and college admin- 
istrators. It suggests the need for cooperation among college 
officials in defining and clarifying objectives, in coming to an 
agreement on tools and procedures, and in strengthening 
those principles which are sound and progressive and which 
will enable us to accomplish most for the youth committed 
to our charge. 








ADMISSIONS TO COLLEGE 
WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


What am I to say to the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars on this subject of admissions to college? 
I am, as a matter of fact, a rank outsider. Although I have 
taught in college, in high school, and to an extent in the 
elementary school, I have never served in a registrar’s 
office. And yet I am asked to speak at this time on the sub- 
ject of admissions to college. I have it in mind to do possibly 
three things: first, to give you a little history of our school 
system that you may see why in the last twenty years the 
subject of admissions has taken on a peculiar significance; 
second, to summarize for you a meeting! which was held in 
New York City on November 3 last; and third; to give you a 
summary of the work done on articulation of high school 
and college by Dr. P. Roy Brammel, one of the staff of the 
National Survey of Secondary Education. 

I would bring to your attention briefly the history of 
education. In New England in the early days we find two 
schools, the Dame School, in which some good old lady who 
had a little book knowledge herself, for a few pennies gave 
this knowledge to pupils who gathered in her own home; 
and the Writing School, which attempted to teach people 
writing and a little of the elements of business accounting as 
it was practiced in those days. It will be seen that out of 
these two schools arose ultimately the American elementary 
school. This school as it was modelled in the days of Horace 
Mann when he reorganized it largely on the pattern of the 
German Volkschule, was not designed to prepare students 
for college at all. Its purpose was to give the education every 

1 This meeting was attended by the Committee on Personnel 
Methods and the Committee on College Testing, both committees 
of the American Council on Education, by the Commission on the 
Relation of School and College of the Progressive Education Asso- 


ciation, and by the Educational Records Bureau. Our office was 
represented at that meeting by some three people. 
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citizen of the democracy should have. In 1636 Harvard 
College was established on the basis of John Harvard’s 
library and a small endowment. It was intended to prepare 
people for the ministry and for many years Harvard College 
turned out only people who became ministers. But it hap- 
pened that the year before Harvard College was established 
there was also established in Boston the Latin Grammar 
School. There were no requirements for entrance to this 
school and its time was given over to preparing people for 
the college. In other words, we had in the beginning a real 
European school system,—the elementary system finished 
the education of one class and the secondary system began 
the education of another class of the population. 

Such schools as we had during the Colonial Period fol- 
lowed this pattern fairly accurately. Then came the Revolu- 
tionary War and independence. With it came the conception 
in the minds of the early presidents, of a school system that 
would prepare people to be intelligent citizens and voters. 
And ultimately it came about that academies arose, prima- 
rily to finish the education of those who did not care to go 
to college. And then arose the high school which until after 
1900 did not have more than 10 per cent of the eligible 
population in its fold. In other words, nearly every person 
who successfully completed the work of the Latin Gram- 
mar School, of the Academy, and of the high school, before 
1900, could go on to college if he wished to and there could 
hope to meet with a fair degree of success. In 1930, however, 
one-half of the eligible age group was in our high schools, 
the average intelligence of those in high school was lowered, 
and yet a larger percentage of the graduates went to college 
than the colleges could place in the world of business and 
professions. There were more people graduating and hoping 
to use the education which they had in the commercial 
world than could possibly find places in which to use their 
knowledge. Consequently, colleges and universities be- 
came more particular about whom they admitted. 

It was during this time that college admission began to 
loom large in the mind of the applicant himself and all other 
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persons. It at least put “the seal of seriousness on his 
cultural aspirations’, in the words of Doctor Learned. 
“Graduation, advanced degrees, practice of the learned 
professions—all lie in a straight path beyond this parting 
of the ways. The best that inspires a thoughtful child’s 
personal dream or the desires of parents who are ambitious 
for him in a social or intellectual direction are bound up with 
getting into college.”” This was a direct outcome of a sys- 
tem of public schools which were, strictly speaking, an 
educational ladder. Graduation from the elementary school 
meant ability to enter the high school. The examinations 
which were formerly held by this institution disappeared. 
And so it became customary for people to expect that the 
examinations which were formerly held by colleges would 
also disappear and the certification plan for the admission 
of certain people from the high school to the college became 
quite common. This made the diploma from the high 
school a most valued document. 

At the present time there are chiefly two methods of 
admissions in common use. Doctor Learned summarized 
these as admission by certification, and admission by exam- 
ination. Inasmuch as the State universities grant admission 
by certification to the graduates of the high schools in their 
State, or to a certain part of them, Doctor Learned’s state- 
ment that this plan is followed ‘‘in more than ninety per cent 
of American college admissions” is true if we take this to 
include a transcript of the record. No consideration is given 
by most of the principals to anything except the standing in 
the class. Yet today when we are trying to measure the 
work of pupils in the schools and get at a more accurate basis 
for this, there may be all sorts of errors in this record. As was 
found in the survey of Pennsylvania, groups were rated D in 
English by their teachers when in standard English tests 
these same pupils rated A. Doctor Learned tells of one case 
where they found the average of all the C pupils above that 
of all the A pupils in the same school due to the simple 
reason that ‘“‘after sectioning the class on the basis of tested 
ability the principal had entrusted the clever sections to a 
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young and discriminating teacher who rarely gave A’s and 
the other group to a sympathetic veteran who always 
‘marked on effort’ and therefore rarely gave any other 
grade.”’ 

Sufficient studies have now been made of the grading of 
papers and examinations and of the marking of students 
for us to know how unreliable high schools marks are. The 
fact that we still depend upon them chiefly as our guide for 
admitting students to college indicates a povery stricken 
condition with respect to other indications. This Pennsyl- 
vania study should present to us lights which we can follow. 

Admission by method of the examination, which was 
commonly used and which declined at the period of the 
democracy of college work, is still used by a certain number 
of privately endowed colleges. These institutions, however, 
instead of giving one hit and miss examination, have now 
largely entrusted the examination to a general college ad- 
missions board which really studies the problem scientifi- 
cally and gives an examination which it believes is a test of 
one’s readiness for college work. The chief indictment 
against the single examination was that it did not seem to 
measure the subtle character of mental growth and also that 
both the examination and the answers to it were too subjec- 
tive. 

What we really need in place of both the examination and 
the high school certificate is a continuous picture of a child 
from the time he enters high school until the time he is 
ready for college. This we have not been able to get satis- 
factorily. 

Studies have been made of the subjects required for ad- 
mission. The leading study, I think, was the one made in 
1928 and published in 1929 by the Bureau of School Service 
of the University of Kentucky. This was the thesis of James 
Anderson Yates fulfilling in part the requirements of the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the University. He 
undertook to get the high school and college records of the 
college classes of 1927 and 1928 of the University of Ken- 
tucky, the University of Cincinnati, and the Indiana 
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University. He translated the marks that were given in high 
school by assigning a certain weight to an A, another to 
a B, another to a C, etc. He then grouped these students 
into pairs according to their mental ability as shown by 
intelligence tests and put in each pair one student who had 
a complete academic course and another student one-fifth 
of whose work was vocational. He found that graduates of 
high schools who entered college with different types of 
curricula showed really no difference in their ability to do 
the college work. He found that as a rule students in the 
college did not follow the same type of curriculum which 
they had taken in the high school. He did find, however, a 
correlation between the quality of the work done in the 
high school and the quality of work done in college. Errors 
in marking presumably affect each other. It was found that 
not a single individual who ranked in the upper ten per cent 
in high school had a rank in college in the lower ten per cent 
and that only eleven per cent of those who ranked in the 
lowest ten per cent in the high school completed any college 
course above the average in their class and that those who 
ranked around the middle twenty per cent in high school 
continued in college about in the average of their class. He 
says in conclusion of this part of his study “There was a 
strong tendency for any rank in high school to be followed 
by a like rank in college.” 

The National Survey of Secondary Education which has 
just been completed reveals that there is little tendency in 
high school practice to follow out the findings of such studies 
as Yates’. It was found that in most cases high schools have 
no records of the work of their graduates in the college to 
which they go except a few records which have been fur- 
nished by the college as a result of the pupil’s freshman work. 
In response to an inquiry sent at the very beginning of the 
questionnaire to secondary school principals asking what 
records they had of their graduates in college, 196 schools 
responded. Only 26 per cent of them reported that they had 
any records. And it was evident from such responses as 
“first semester,” “first year,” “first term only,” “perma- 
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nently if sent by the college,” that these schools were gener- 
ally getting their records only when the colleges sent them 
and that they were largely getting them only for the stu- 
dents’ first year in college. No inquiry was made as to what 
use was made of these records in improving the teaching but 
it may be assumed from the very nature of the reports that 
little if any use was made of them. 

It is seldom that one finds a secondary school sufficiently 
interested in the problem of better articulation to initiate a 
new scheme of its own. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that all of these schools are members of some state or re- 
gional accrediting institution and that these agencies are 
reluctant to grant permission to high schools generally to 
deviate from accrediting standards. 

Considerable effort was made to determine the trends 
among the colleges as regards the methods of admission, 
subjects required for entrance, and the extent to which the 
junior high school had been recognized in the admission re- 
quirements. An effort was made to find out what single 
methods were used for entrance for both regular and 
special students and where entrance requirements were a 
combination of these single requirements to ascertain what 
particular combinations were in use. It is believed that the 
monograph shows conclusively that enough data were ob- 
tained to make certain trends discernable. A feature of the 
report which makes it possible to form judgments regarding 
the recent movements is that separate data are presented 
on the number of times new criteria have been adopted 
since 1924. 

The 517 institutions reported 21 different methods con- 
formation with any one of which would grant regular stu- 
dents the privilege of pursuing college work. Twenty-two 
such methods were listed for special students. Of the 25 
different methods reported for both types, 18 are duplicates, 
3 are peculiar to the regular students, and 4 to the special 
students. Thirteen of these methods are employed often 
enough by the 517 institutions to deserve mention. They 
are: (1) high school diploma; (2) transcript of the high 
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school record; (3) college board examinations; (4) examina- 
tions by the institution; (5) other examinations; (6) high 
school subject certificate; (7) rank in high school class; (8) 
intelligence test; (9) the principal’s recommendation; (10) 
recommendations by other parties; (11) personal inter- 
views; (12) no specific requirement; and (13) age require- 
ments. 

It will be well to keep in mind, then, that these 13 are the 
most prominent criteria listed by the 517 institutions, con- 
formation with any one of which admits the student. It will 
be observed that the diploma is listed first. Twenty-three 
per cent of all the institutions report that regular students 
may gain admittance by presenting their diplomas. In the 
South and with the teachers colleges and normal schools 
this method is especially prominent. Private colleges and 
universities are slightly more generous in allowing students 
to enter college than are the public colleges. Nine per cent 
of all institutions admit special students also by this cri- 
terion. One cannot help wondering if this is not merely a 
hangover from the early methods of admission. 

The filing of a high-school transcript is especially promi- 
nent asa method of admitting regular students to colleges in 
the Middle West and West, and is quite general among the 
public colleges and universities everywhere. In New Eng- 
land the low percentages of colleges using this method is 
particularly notable. The percentage of institutions in the 
West which use this standard regularly is 80 per cent as 
against 20 per cent in New England; 71 per cent of the 
public institutions and 59 per cent of the private institutions 
of the country employ this criterion. Moreover, we find that 
35 per cent of the institutions employ it as a means for 
admitting special students. It is by all odds the most popu- 
lar method. 

The New England examinations by the College Entrance 
Examinations Board and examinations by the institutions 
themselves rank high. Twenty-six per cent of all the schools 
in the nation follow the practice of admitting regular 
students by their own examinations and 17 per cent use this 
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method for their special students. It is observed, however, 
that more institutions have abandoned the practice of 
administering their own tests than have abandoned any 
other single criterion. Not many institutions admit stu- 
dents on the basis of examinations given by other than their 
own board or the college entrance board. First among them 
are those that admit on examinations by state depart- 
ments, notably the New York Regents examination. 

A surprisingly large number of the larger institutions still 
admit students on high school subject certificates. In in- 
stitutions located in the Middle Atlantic States the rank of 
the students in the high school graduating class is used as a 
single criterion for admission in about a fourth of the cases. 
In general this method is used much more freely by private 
colleges and universities than by public institutions. Among 
61 institutions which indicate that this method is used 
singly as an entrance criterion for regular students, 13 
different ranks are named as satisfying the standard. The 
most common of these ranks are ‘“‘the upper one-half of the 
class,’”’ “‘the upper two-thirds of the class,” and the “‘upper 
one-fourth of the class.’”” Among these 61 institutions those 
located in the New England and Middle Atlantic regions 
require a higher average rank in the high school graduating 
class than do the institutions of the Middle West and West. 
Rank in the graduating class is used frequently as an en- 
trance criterion in the South. This however in spite of the 
errors in marks seems from scientific studies to be the best 
method. The use of an intelligence test only for selecting 
students for admission is rare. 

Of the criteria used in combination the transcript of high 
school credits and the recommendations of the principal 
far outstrip all other methods. But a new method which is 
coming in evidently is the personal interview. This ranks 
third in frequency. The fact that character rating and inter- 
views with persons other than the principal are rated so 
high leads one to feel that perhaps more attention is given 
to the qualities of character now than heretofore. 

Inquiry was made also as to whether or not the general 
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scheme of admission made provision for those who had taken 
the ninth grace in a junior high school. A comparatively 
small number of institutions answered this question, which 
probably means that those not replying admit students on 
the basis of four years of work regardless of how much of it 
may have been taken in the junior high school. It appears 
that slightly more than one-third of the 164 institutions 
which do not include junior high school work in their en- 
trance requirements make a more careful check to deter- 
mine whether or not the 11 or 12 units presented represent 
work actually done in the senior high school. 

After a student has been admitted to college, what the 
college does for him in adjusting him to his freshman en- 
vironment and in adapting the teaching to fit him is most 
important. The question which asked for the number of 
students dropped because of failure to do the work brought 
interesting replies. They varied all the way from four and a 
fraction per cent of failures in the smaller colleges to 12 
per cent in the large ones. This gave an average for all 
colleges of 6 1/2 per cent of the freshmen who failed to 
make good. All the facts indicate that a student’s chances of 
success or failure as a freshman are materially affected by 
the size and type of institution he enters. If by chance he 
goes to an institution in New England or the Middle At- 
lantic Region his chances for failing are higher than else- 
where in the United States. 

It would appear from the answers to the inquiry that the 
larger the colleges are, as a rule, the more reliance they 
place upon tests in the appraising and adjusting of their 
freshman students. There were 21 items checked in answer 
to this particular question and among the colleges enrolling 
two thousand or more students the rank on intelligence 
tests rates second, being exceeded only by the type of 
secondary school from which the pupil came. It appears 
that the larger colleges are abandoning the “‘sink or swim” 
attitude and are making an earnest effort to understand 
every freshman. 

What purposes these tests, that are so generally given, 
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serve was another question asked. It was found that 86 per 
cent of the institutions used the tests primarily for voca- 
tional guidance counseling. Seventy per cent of the institu- 
tions utilized them for ‘diagnostic purposes” which may 
have the same import. Thirty-six per cent of them are given 
primarily for vocational guidance. It may be a surprise to 
some persons to learn that a few institutions frankly admit 
that they use tests as a basis for awarding scholarship 
marks. Forty-three per cent of them, again chiefly the larger 
institutions, used them for sectioning classes. In the larger 
institutions sections of a class need some basis for their 
organization. These sections are usually organized so as to 
segregate the students of the superior, the average, and the 
low ability types. This organization, when based upon the 
rank in the general intelligence test, is far better than the 
alphabetical method of division or dependence upon the 
high school mark. In general, it is found that institutions 
prefer to make their grouping on a basis of their own and 
consequently use the test for this purpose. 

Colleges are now using numerous measures for appraising 
their students such as the general intelligence test, college 
aptitude test, the general achievement test, and tests in the 
usual subjects required for admission. Of these last men- 
tioned, a great many are used. Ten types of English tests 
were named, 13 types of tests in social studies, and 5 types 
of tests in natural science. In addition there were miscellane- 
ous tests in other fields. The tests which are used most fre- 
quently are the general intelligence test and the various 
tests in English. The general intelligence test is adminis- 
tered by 64 per cent of all institutions as a post-admission 
test. It is used as a single method of college entrance by only 
two per cent of the institutions. 

In the appraisal of freshman students, 21 different items 
were checked by the colleges. The seven qualities most com- 
monly mentioned by the colleges with their percentage rat- 
ings are: 

I 6 ko v4siede Fada caeaanvese eee 54 

2. The type of secondary school................ 53 
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3. The rank in the graduating class............ 50 
Cr eae See narannain pa 47 
5. The resulte of interviews. .................. 46 
6. The nature of the recommendations......... 46 
7. The rank in the intelligence test............. 41 


The social background of the student was also asked for 
and curiously enough it rated eighth among all the groups 
in all sections of the United States in both public and pri- 
vate colleges. These facts lead to the belief that colleges are 
making a serious effort to learn their students and are vigor- 
ously attempting to get them adapted to the college en- 
vironment. 

Colleges have provided for adjusting freshmen to their 
new environment by giving them orientation courses, by 
grouping them according to ability, by holding a freshman 
week, by educational guidance, by better instruction for 
freshman, by more reliable marking, by review courses for 
them, and by more rigid entrance requirements. It may be 
noted here that 52 per cent of all the colleges now have a 
freshman week; 44 per cent of them offer educational guid- 
ance; another 39 per cent have orientation courses; and 
some 30 per cent rely upon more rigid entrance require- 
ments. It is noteworthy that all of these things catch the 
freshman before entrance or in the first week or so of his 
stay in the university. Educational guidance should con- 
tinue throughout the entire course. The large percentage of 
schools using freshman week and more rigid entrance re- 
quirements seems to indicate that those two methods have 
proved more successful than others. The institutions which 
use ability grouping, review courses for the freshmen, and 
more reliable markings are not enthusiastic about the effec- 
tiveness of these means for bringing about a better adjust- 
ment of freshman students. 

Schemes to get the freshman to consult faculty advisors 
have not been very successful. In 1920 Yale University re- 
ported “a student may go to his faculty adviser at any time 
during the year. . . . Every freshman meets his faculty ad- 
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viser two days before the opening of college and discuss with 
him his choice of course. Changes in courses are made when 
desirable. Advisers have previously received from the dean’s 
office copies of comments of the secondary school head- 
master on student’s character, scholastic ability, extra-cur- 
riculum interests, home background, etc.’”’ In response to 
the Carnegie plan of faculty advisers, Geneva college, which 
adopted it in 1928, reports: “(We have used the Carnegie 
Foundation suggestion of assigning 7 or 8 freshmen to each 
faculty member. We believe this to be an excellent plan if 
we can get it to work but the difficulty seems to be in many 
cases that the faculty members are too busy to give atten- 
tion to social and advisory duties proposed by the plan. We 
are still continuing it and believe it is productive of good in 
cases where it has been used.’”’ The University of Michigan 
has tried where possible to bring the new students and their 
high school principals and teachers together. This occurs 
during the student’s first semester of attendance in the Uni- 
versity and again during the second semester. 

A special effort was made to find the exact place in which 
difficulty has been found in making adjustments. Forty- 
seven per cent of the 517 institutions attributed it to lack 
of specific subject guidance in the secondary schools for 
pupils planning to enter college, and 32 per cent said that 
the fault was due to lack of secondary school guidance of 
pupils in their activities after graduation. The two reasons 
next in rank were a lack of well organized guidance work in 
colleges and universities and a lack of effectiveness in colleges 
and universities in properly orienting and instructing fresh- 
men. It would seem that with these four subjects ranking 
high there is a tendency to blame the whole question on lack 
of guidance. 

In the effort to improve articulation the plan most fre- 
quently mentioned by the higher institutions is cooperation 
with the State department of education. This plan, com- 
mon among the public institutions, may or may not repre- 
sent more than casual routine effort in this regard. Next to 
this is cooperation with State or National education associa- 
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tions. Ranking third and fourth are the plans for the evalua 

tion of the college records of students from certain high 
schools, and the maintenance of a contact official between 
the school and college. Although the need for better guid- 
ance seems to be badly felt, it is not actually in operation 
anywhere. The general impression one gets in consulting the 
answers to this inquiry is that they represent just about the 
minimum of direct cooperation with the secondary schools. 
Indeed, any of these plans may be used to bring pressure 
upon the schools if the higher institutions were so inclined. 
Accrediting associations and state departments of educa- 
tion are responsible for the maintenance of certain standards 
and do not care to have individual schools violate those 
standards. But neither agency is opposed to direct coopera- 
tion between the colleges and the secondary school design 
to bring about a more thoroughgoing understanding of these 
standards and to subject them to scientific tests which may 
lead to their revision or even their abandonment. Specifi- 
cally but 9 per cent of the institutions answering the inquiry 
are attempting to improve articulation through joint com- 
mittees composed of secondary school and college repre- 
sentatives. At present, the plan most frequently mentioned 
by the colleges is the sending back to the secondary school 
records made by that school’s graduates in the college. This 
is unquestionably a good thing to do but too frequently the 
high school principal merely consults these, perhaps issues 
a statement as to why so many of his freshmen failed, and 
places it in the file. Unless these records can be made the 
basis for correcting practices in high school they are prac- 
tically useless. 

In the whole field of attempts to differentiate freshman 
instruction more progress seems to have been made in 
chemistry than in any other subject but even here we find 
less than one-third of the institutions making any investiga- 
tion of the previous experience of the student in the subject. 
This fact is in itself somewhat astounding. Institutions seem 
to take the ground that the student must be changed and 
bent to fit its plans and purposes. They do not take the 
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attitude that the college may need to change its instruction. 
The pupil is a unity who has to deal with two institutions. 
The high school happens to have in it far more pupils than 
will ever go to college. It must take care of all these pupils. 

The courses and the instruction in colleges need to be 
changed to meet the needs of pupils of the newer sorts which 
have come in in the last thirty years. Perhaps in a changing 
civilization of the kind we have today the college needs also 
to change its methods of instruction but in no case was there 
a committee mentioned which was working on this particu- 
lar problem. This may be the next big step needed in the 
articulation of high schools and colleges. What we need now 
is a more exact picture of the student through his entire 
high school and college course. 








& 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS 
NEW OPPORTUNITIES IN EDUCATION 


Matcoutm 8. MacLean 


I am well aware that many faculty men and women look 
upon you who are registrars as recording devils—bookkeep- 
ers of education, perched figuratively upon high stools, 
dressed in worn alpaca jackets, drawing up accounts of 
things called students in terms of credits, grades, and honor 
points. They see you as watchdogs of admissions, argus- 
eyed scanners of units and prerequisites, of class cards, peti- 
tions, registration blanks. Surrounded by your spectacled 
brood of clerks, you are necessary evils, scarcely human. 

Administrators, some of them, attack you on another 
front. They conceive you as being men and women pos- 
sessed of a genius for making complex, expensive machinery 
and adding yearly with your inventive minds to its com- 
plexity. They see you as spinners of red tape, waving your 
web to catch students and faculty alike in their unwary 
wanderings. They see you as trappers and blockers of educa- 
tional progress. One executive, from a distant place, plan- 
ning a forward step in organization, told me that he could 
inaugurate it only if he could “‘shoot his registrar first.’’ But 
you are useful fee catchers, useful buffers against the public 
and the clamoring hordes from the secondary schools, ab- 
sorbing shock and punishment from these quarters and thus 
saving your chiefs from punishment. 

You get a drubbing again from another quarter since you 
share with your faculty colleagues in facing the widespread 
attack of the public on our college processes, an attack in- 
tensified by the economic depression, and by the social and 
political upheaval in the midst of which we find ourselves 
today. 

But if this convention had been broadcast on a nation- 
wide hook-up, tuned in on by public, administration, and 
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faculties, their prejudices and illusions concerning you 
would, I believe, have been dissipated in large measure. Not 
altogether, of course, because registrars, like the rest of us, 
are not all equal in vision and efficiency, you do not all see 
the new opportunities in education. But if this convention, 
with its topics, its discussions is representative of your ma- 
jority, we can look to the registrars in the future, as we have 
looked to some of you in the past, to seize the new oppor- 
tunities, to contribute to current and future educational 
progress. 

I find that you are engaged in self examination and self- 
appraisal. Either stimulated by the attacks from without, 
or restless and critical within yourselves, you are analysing in 
this convention and, I presume, even more on your home 
grounds, the things you are doing in order to find out what 
you can and may do. We are all in the midst of a great purg- 
ing in education, and purging may leave us corpses or it may 
leave us a leaner but more swift and vital organism. 

In my opinion your attitude toward the tremendous 
things that are happening is the thing that will save or ruin 
you and the institutions you serve. If you look upon the 
changes we must undergo in the next few years as a disaster, 
you are doomed. If you believe the academic structures 
built up since the middle ages and elaborated and ramified 
in American democratic institutions over the past fifty 
years are ideal, and if you think the status quo must be 
preserved at all costs even though it be reduced to skeleton 
form during the depression, then you deserve to die, or to 
join the organized unemployed. 

New opportunities in education for you mean that you 
have somehow to shatter the old molds and patterns of your 
thinking and look with a fresh eye at the future. In the past 
we have built up concepts in American education that have 
been the major cause of the criticism of you and your offices 
which I outlined a moment ago. That is, to the student, 
faculty man, administrator and registrar, education has 
been forced into unit blocks like ice cubes. We have given 
it time and quantity measurements that have no basis in 
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reality. We have said and we believed that a grade school 
education consisted of 8 years—no more no less; that a high 
school education consisted of 4 years—no more no less—of 
15 units made up of one major and two minors or one minor 
and two majors which must be chosen from A, B, C, D, but 
not from E or F. A college education consisted of 4 years, 
made up of 15 class hour units per quarter, and of one major 
and two minors in such and such sequences, with this and 
that prerequisite. 

We have said and we believed that students who did not 
fulfill these requirements with honor points to match were 
educational failures, did not get an education. We treated 
them as such, and we kicked them out with the help of your 
records and your offices. We did so because we thought 
things did not change, that the old was the good—and we 
were wrong. We made of education a green trading stamp 
process. If a student sat so many hours in so many classes 
he accumulated so many stamps in his book and when his 
book was full he traded it in at your window for a sheepskin 
label, a written guarantee that he was educated. 

And now we know that when the pageantry of commence- 
ment begins, and the long line marches across the platform, 
under the black caps, inside the black gowns there are angels 
and criminals, there is the predatory beast and the humani- 
tarian martyr, there are the dumb boy who has skinned 
through, the brilliant mental dissipator who brags of the 
few books he has cracked, the blind bookworm, and the 
warm hearted blonde bundle of emotions who has got her 
man. We stamp them all with the last stamp you can offer 
and call it an educational day. 

And now we know that many whom we ejected as slag 
and scraps have got an education in spite of us. That others, 
whom we threw out under the rules, have later mysteriously 
blossomed out into leaders in our social scheme, for among 
humans as among garden plants there are many fine late 
bloomers. On the darker side of the picture we know that 
many whom we have discarded under the rules, not because 
they but the yardsticks we used, were at fault, have slunk 
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through life like whipped curs, growing in themselves a 
cankerous sense of inferiority, and taking it out in snarling 
condemnation of us. 

These are not our only critics. Alumni, in the sore realities 
of post-war, post-college, inter-depression years, are raising 
their voices no longer in a sentimental cheer “for dear old 
Siwash” but are instead asking themselves and asking us 
what we really gave them for their money, for their time. 
On all sides of me I hear them repeating the recent cynical 
definition of higher education, that “‘it is a process of casting 
imitation pearls before real swine.’”’ They asked us for infor- 
mation about this world they live in. They asked us to teach 
them to weigh values. They asked us to give them the ma- 
terials, the principles, the theories and facts out of which 
they might build attitudes and fashion a philosophy of life 
to make them understanding, competent, adaptable. And, 
looking back, they say we gave them instead of these things 
little but prerequisites, grades, and credits. They ask why 
one half unit of plane geometry is presumed by us to be so 
good for everybody that no lawyer, no housewife can do 
without one. The most critical of them tell me that academia 
is a cult, we its priesthood, your accounting system its ritual 
and that it is as outworn as the cults of voodoo worshippers. 
They tell us that our smug satisfaction with what we have 
done and are doing smacks of American radio and news- 
paper ballyhoo over patent nostrums and cure-alls. They 
do not condemn education per se but our method of edu- 
cating. They ask that we do what business and industry is 
being forced to do, what science is always doing, constantly 
to reexamine both the raw materials, the students, and the 
process by which we treat them. They are not wholly lacking 
in confidence in us, but they are watching us, urging us to 
change and to adapt and to improve. They know, some of 
them, that we are not quite so black as they paint us, that 
we are in many quarters experimenting, and that, in time, 
we will catch up the educational lag. 

It is in this struggle to catch up, in the careful psycholog- 
ical and educational analysis of students, in the restating of 
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our educational objectives, in the reshaping of our machin- 
ery, that the new opportunities in education lie—for regis- 
trars and for the rest of us in administration and teaching. 
To me these things indicate not collapse and disaster but 
limitless new horizons of opportunity. Many complain that 
pioneering days are over. I think that in the training of 
human youngsters they have just begun. Certainly none in 
medicine would declare that doctors and their allied scien- 
tists have arrived at a static doldrum in the exploration of 
the mysteries of that too, too solid machine the human body. 
And just as certainly, we in education with our allies the 
psychologists, neurologists, and psychiatrists are just in the 
crude beginnings of the exploration of that infinitely more 
intangible, more subtle, more wonderful thing called the 
human mind and its concomitant, the personality. 

Permit me now to shuttle back and forth for a while from 
what we are doing to what we may do, to try to make con- 
crete the depiction of these new opportunities and their 
bearing on you and your functions. 

First, admissions. The term admissions covers broadly the 
question Who shall go to college? And when shall he enter? 
The answers to these questions are not settled. Their in- 
terpretation is not clear. We have blundered along and made 
mistakes. But light is breaking. Let’s look at this problem 
in the new light. 

We are beginning to see that fixed time units are illogical 
and invalid because some minds can travel faster and farther 
on a given track in a given time than others. Are we going 
to continue longer holding back express trains so that they 
may enter the terminal station at the same time as the 
freights? Are we going to insist that the swift scout planes 
capable of climbing miles high to where their pilots may ob- 
serve vast stretches of territory and may speed across many 
boundaries in a brief time, that these be held down to the 
ceiling and speed of the slow heavy transports? If there is 
one thing that frightens college personnel and guidance 
officers more than another it is the fact that our present 
marking and credit, time service system is wrecking the 
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majority of our most brilliant students. As one of them said 
at a recent meeting, ‘Our whole system from first grade to 
graduate school is geared to the dull. Our dull teachers work 
on dull subjects with dull students. A bright boy or girl, 
caught in the most of our classrooms, must dream above the 
rest of the class, must sit endlessly, his wits wandering 
while the slow minds about him flutter and flap in the dusty 
air. How any escape ossification and disintegration and ac- 
tually become the researchers, students, thinkers they were 
intended to be, I don’t know. The usual sixteen years of such 
a process is enough to develop the best of them into loafers 
at best, into mental dissipated ruins at the worst. We spend 
millions on protecting and helping our morons, but scarcely 
a cent has gone yet into devising a real system to help the 
superior find themselves. We have smugly thought that be- 
cause they were superior they could find their own way, but 
every personnel man knows that his most difficult problems 
are in the superior group—because having high speed minds, 
they have never been given the chance to show their speed 
and power. They have never been given enough work to do 
nor been shown the motive for doing it. All along the line in 
education,” he said, ‘‘we must learn to substitute the pace 
system for time serving, as industry has developed piece 
work as substitute for day wage. If a human gets a standard 
day wage for a minimum of work, or a student gets a stand- 
ard grade and credit for a minimum time service, both will 
learn to loaf, and lie and cheat and soldier on the job. But 
pace them on piece work, reward them for stretching speed 
and power to the limit, measure growth, measure attitudes, 
measure perfection of work and watch the pattern change.” 

He went on to say that the registrars wouldn’t like this 
because he thought you like to bookkeep in units and inter- 
pret subtle qualities in crude quantitative terms. He 
thought you didn’t realize that there was irony in the fact 
that Hamlet’s soliloquy and a freshman theme would both 
be graded A or D depending on the instructor. He didn’t 
know then that you were soon to hold this convention on 
the theme of the registrar and educational progress. He 
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apparently did not know that many of you are either your- 
selves personnel officers or working closely and helpfully 
with them for the better guidance of students. Clearly one 
of your richest opportunities is to study fully and link your- 
selves closely with the personnel and guidance movement. 

Of course, experiments have been made in the new ad- 
missions field which, I think, indicate the way admissions 
will go in the future if you further instead of blocking the 
program. Most important of these is the Carnegie Pennsyl- 
vania study. For all the talk about and ignorant resentment 
of the secondary system against what is called “college and 
university domination” it is nevertheless true that where we 
cannot get cooperation we must dominate so long as we have 
the proof that what we want is right and sensible. And cer- 
tainly you have a golden opportunity to help either through 
domination or cooperation to bring about a cumulative rec- 
ord system such as the Pennsylvania study used in the sec- 
ondary schools. The cumulative record is on a broader base 
but, I believe, a sounder one for admissions. It would enable 
you to admit a real student long before he is admitted now. 
It would enable you to refuse a loafer or an educational 
tramp forever if you liked. 

I admit this means a difficult job for you and for all of us 
but who wants an easy job in these times? It means con- 
stant study, piled up correspondence, incessant working to- 
gether on tests and their interpretation with each other and 
with special organizations such as the foundations, this and 
other associations, service groups such as the Cooperative 
Testing Service, American Council and others. Only by 
great labor can we really come to know the raw material 
which we admit from high school. Only by knowing far 
more about them than you do now will you have a valid 
basis for admission. It is, I think, clear that we do not know 
a student from present records. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that the testing ex- 
periments supporting the theory of individual differences 
and cumulative records are going to change many things, 
many habits of thought. We are already beginning to talk 
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not of academic intelligence alone but of many kinds of in- 
telligence. We are beginning to see that a girl whose mind, 
emotions and fingers move in rich harmony in the interpre- 
tation of Brahms has a fine intelligence worth the best 
“higher education” we can give her although she may be 
both blind and dumb in the philological development of the 
umlaut. The boy who puts himself through college by selling 
me and my colleagues sets of books that we don’t want for 
more than we can afford to pay is, in that situation, far 
more intelligent than are we. The great future scientist may 
be as awkward as a calf in his gambolings in English. I 
myself am a veritable moron in mathematics and had to 
repeat it four times before my professor gave up and gave 
me a grade that satisfied the registrar. That repetition did 
not ruin me as it has some students I knew. But it kept me 
long and wickedly away from things I could do and should 
have done and it did me no good except finally to add 4 
points of D to my record which in the next few months I 
was able to counteract with 5 of Ain Biology. And in certain 
fields of English and Science had I, at that time been per- 
mitted to take Chicago or Minnesota comprehensive tests, 
I should have passed them easily and gone on to do more 
and better work in both fields than I did since the work was 
in the nature of repetition of things already learned. 

An incident gave me pause the other day. Two freshman 
boys applied to me, both claiming to know English so thor- 
oughly that they could pass our standard tests and our 
newly devised comprehensives. To both we gave five stand- 
ardized tests with nationwide norms. The first boy showed 
achievement in both literature and composition above the 
norms of college graduates, and equal to those of high school 
English teachers. He was exempted from all first and second 
year courses, credited with his achievement, admitted to 
junior courses where he belonged. The other hit 10th grade 
norms on four tests, 8th grade on one. When I showed him 
the results he looked startled and then said in a whisper 
“Chee, prof. you won’t tell anybody, will ya?” Both boys 
had practically equivalent high school recores. Both were 
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admitted because they had graduated from an accredited 
high school with the required pattern of credits. Each record 
had the same number of English units at the same grade. 

Once we have tested and analysed our raw material, then 
our problem is which of our sortings to admit and what to 
do with them after they are admitted. With this we come 
to another fundamental wrong which we must right. In 
England, I am told, only one out of every 1500 of college 
age attend college. In Scotland, Canada and the Antipodes 
one out of 700. According to the Hoover survey of Recent 
Social Trends in this country, we find the astonishing state- 
ment that out of every 7 of college age one enters some 
college or university. If this be true, then indeed we have a 
problem to reevaluate and restate our objectives. 

In the old days our objective was to train leaders of so- 
ciety in the professional fields and to turn out gentlemen. 
Before the immense growth of attendance following the war, 
we held to the same objectives restating them in modern 
terms declaring we were training leaders, researchers, stu- 
dents, experimenters in the fields of physical, political, and 
social science, and the professions. Our objective was also 
colored by the times and held to be vocational. We got out 
pretty but false statistics, now ballyhooed by commercial 
companies, attempting to show that a grade school educa- 
tion netted an annual income of $1800, and its possessor 
was pretty sure to be jobless at 40. A high school education 
brought incomes up to $3500 and joblessness at 50. But a 
college education, so the propagandists claimed, practically 
assured both income from $3000 up to millions and job 
security for life. We also talked vaguely of cultural values 
but actually the liberal arts colleges either joined in the 
vocational chorus or their enrollments dropped. 

The depression and 13 millions of jobless including an 
appalling proportion of college trained men and women have 
changed or are changing these notions. As the report of the 
Recent Social Trends committee makes clear, our popula- 
tion curve is flattening out, our men and women live longer, 
have fewer children. Child and adolescent employment is 
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swinging sharply downward. Training in schools must be 
not shortened but prolonged. Quite definitely we are in for 
it. We have now and will have, unless we change radically 
the educational pattern, too many doctors, teachers, chem- 
ists, engineers, lawyers. We are becoming like the South 
American army, 10 officers and 5 men to a company. In the 
nursing field we have five nurses to every doctor. The gov- 
ernment report shows that in engineering 76,500 men are 
studying in four year engineering courses when the normal 
absorptive capacity for the United States is only 5000 
trained engineers a year. This means, does it not, that we 
have ourselves been guilty of inflation and over production 
and must pay, are paying now for our folly. 

You may conceive, as some have, that the solution is re- 
trenchment, a raising of our so-called standards, a tighten- 
ing of admissions to the point where only the thin trickle 
of the very superior necessary to serve society in the various 
professions will get through the barriers into college at all. 
Many of you, I know, talk thus. You call for rigid selection 
at the college gate. And you base that selection on what you 
call intelligence, or college or academic aptitude. But I think 
that if you do this you go only a little of the way, see only 
one color in the human spectrum, do only a fragment of a 
real educational job. It is true that if you culled all but the 
best, speeded up, tightened up your training, abolished the 
credit and grading system, made all your colleges and uni- 
versities true “communities of scholars’ you would develop 
great leaders. But you would have given them no second 
line of defense, no supporting pyramidal base. The gap be- 
tween the high school graduate and the research scholar or 
professional is far too wide. They do not speak the same 
language. They do not understand one another. 

But if you take the hand-minded, politically, socially, 
artistically minded graduates of high schools and give them 
a new and different kind of training, then they can under- 
stand and support the leaders trained alongside them but 
by a different method and for different ends. Put it this 
way, if you will, that while the market for the highly trained 
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is limited, there is no limit to the market for intelligent citi- 
zens, and it is essential that we train a hundred of the latter 
for every one of the former. I believe that this is the real 
basis of both the junior college and the adult education 
movements. They are part and parcel of the same thing, 
quickened by the same spirit, answering the same needs. 

Let us analyse this a little further, and, in the analysis, 
attempt a redefinition of culture. Let us assume that it is 
our job to accept the one out of seven high school graduates, 
probably in private colleges and universities, certainly in 
state tax-supported ones. Let us admit that we cannot pos- 
sibly train, any more than we have been training, this enor- 
mous number for scholarly leadership in all fields. Must we 
not then devise or develop the newer kinds of education for 
the thousands who are not to be scholars and leaders, but 
who, given training towards understanding, can help them 
to rebuild this battered world? Can we not train these people 
culturally as no great masses have ever been trained before, 
our new objective for them being to give them a vivid and 
realistic picture of first, themselves; second, the world they 
live in now; third, the problems of the individual and soci- 
ety; and, fourth, the part of the expert, which they cannot 
be and do not desire to be, in solving these problems? Only 
thus, as I see it, can we train a citizenry competent to cope 
with the giant task of destroying the cultural, social, polit- 
ical, and economic lag behind technological advance and 
bringing the whole up to an even tension, a broad uniform 
front of progress. 

To give such a new type of education to our great masses 
of truly unacademic college students you and your col- 
leagues of faculty and administration will have to adjust 
your sense of proportion and your judgment of real values 
and keep your educational accounts on the side of the 
strictly academic and on the side of the new cultural equally 
well. We can arrive at some notion of what kind of education 
to develop for at least 60 and probably 80 per cent of our 
students first, by getting the cumulative record system 
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adopted and standardized on a nationwide basis as soon as 
possible. We can do so second, by asking, For what shall we 
educate this non-academic group? For culture? Yes, but 
what, specifically, do we mean by culture. 

Culture, if it means anything, means that our mental 
horizons are broad enough, our understanding deep enough, 
so that we may adjust ourselves constantly to a changing 
world, so that we live and do easily and without too great 
blundering. Now to arrive at what training we need, we 
must analyse the adult’s life span and see how he puts in 
his time. 

Suppose we take a boy or girl, graduate them from a cul- 
tural course at 20, and retire them from active work or let 
them die at 65. We are then dealing with an adult life span 
of 45 years. We start to break this down into gross units of 
spent time. We take the largest first and note that out of 
this 45 years the normal adult spends approximately one 
third or 15 years of it in bed asleep. From sleep we can take 
no extended vacations, most of us average 8 hours a night 
for 365 days a year. Fortunately, for this one thing we are 
trained by nature. There are no prerequisites to be mastered 
either in the sciences or the humanities to get us ready. 
Hence that is out of our new educational program. 

You would think that our next largest expenditure of 
adult time would be on the job. Perhaps in the case of the 
profound researcher, the executive, the physician, farmer, 
and housewife the job may be next. But not so for the 
masses of humans. On the basis of the 44-hour week they 
do not spend more than 10 of the whole 45 years on the 
job. If we go, as technology seems rightly to insist we must, 
to a six-hour day, five-day week, our children and grand- 
children will actually spend less than eight years on the job 
during the whole span. Hence the stress in the future must 
be less in training for the eight or ten years of work than 
on the far more important twenty and more years of other 
living. It is true we may be able to better our vocational 
training techniques and make of our college masses more 
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competent workmen. But our educational stress must be 
elsewhere, on the long cultural span of social living. 

Outside the blocks of time employed in sleep and work 
the largest unit in the majority of cases goes to the job of 
marriage and home-making of man and mate. There are 
those who still believe in the “married and lived happily 
ever after” legend of the fairy story. There are those who 
still think that nature trains us for making a man or woman 
happy just as she trains us to sleep. But we know better 
both from common-sense observation and better still from 
the Social Trends Survey. If, as this shows, one out of every 
six marriages ends in divorce; if, as we know, the number of 
divorces by no means indicates the whole number of un- 
happy homes, then why, in God’s name, haven’t we in edu- 
cation done something about it? Why did we, for so many 
years, turn up our noses at home economics because it was 
not Byzantine History or the Anabasis? Why do some of 
you now look upon a conventional credit in botany as of 
deeper import than one in home decoration or family di- 
etetics? If the home economics people do not follow our 
ancient paths and grow smug over standards and credits, 
they have a rich opportunity to train great numbers for the 
rebuilding of the home. We should have, must have courses 
in the psychology of marriage. A course in human biology, 
dealing with human reproduction, human embryo, human 
chemistry, is certainly more vitally needed than the hours 
spent now in our classes on the anatomy of the baby shark, 
the frog, the angleworm. We should have, in the new set up, 
real courses in every phase of living together. 

Linked closely to the problem of man and wife is the other 
major problem of parent and child. Here, again, the old 
illusion of nature as teacher, of instinct teaching us to bear 
and rear children, an illusion wholly false. Not one dad in 
20 is a competent dad. Not one mother in 10 really knows 
the elements of rearing children. Certainly we ought to 
teach courses in fatherhood and motherhood to the majority 
of our college youngsters, hard courses, realistic courses. 
So far we have taught them to rear bacteria in test tubes, 
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chickens, swine, other animals and plants, but not babies. 
We have forgotten that our college Latin didn’t help much 
when our child had a raging fever, that our course in Eliza- 
bethan lyrics somehow failed to solve temper tantrums. 

After these we should deal with social and political re- 
sponsibilities and train students to assume them if we wish 
democracy to continue and not crack over into dictatorships 
or communism. We should train certainly in the social 
graces. We should train for so-called leisure time. I find it 
hard to understand why a university faculty gladly ruled 
that its registrar could give credit for folk dancing but re- 
fused violently to give it for tap dancing. Tap dancing is 
certainly more nearly the folk dance of our college students 
than is the Morris or Maypole. 

These are merely suggestions for a critical and continuing 
analysis of our objectives, a fragmentary sketch of what we 
may look forward to. The new opportunities in education 
are many for the registrars and for all of us. They center, I 
believe, about the growing experiments in understanding 
students so that we may admit or reject far more reasonably 
and validly than we now do. They focus again in selecting 
from among those we admit the few who can and should be 
the leaders, researchers, and professionals of the future and 
giving them a better specialized training than we now give 
because we now but would not then run these and other 
minded groups together. They point to cutting away from 
the specialists the great majority of students and developing 
them for intelligent social living and to support the leaders. 
These things must all be done, and, in the doing, the regis- 
trar has a key position whether it be through his contacts 
with the secondary schools, as admissions officer, as educa- 
tional and vocational counselor or the powerful right hand 
of the counselor, or finally as a potent participant ia ad- 
ministration. 

We are in the midst of a great social, political, and eco- 
nomic revolution. It touches education on every side. It 
will batter us to pieces unless we give way and remold to 
meet it. Changes are coming fast. Only with all our wisdom 
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shall we be able to meet them. But these very difficulties 
make the future of educational progress a fine challenge. 
If we keep our heads, watch the moves, seize the new oppor- 
tunities as they arise and develop them fearlessly, then in- 
deed we may emerge, in a few years, not with a battered 
wreck of an ancient model, but a swift, new, and powerful 
educational system. 








NEW STANDARDS OF INSTITUTIONAL 
EVALUATION 


FLtoyp W. REEVES 


In the time allotted to me I shall review briefly the fac- 
tors which led to the present extensive study of standards 
now being made by a committee of the Commission on In- 
stitutions of Higher Education of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. I assume that 
most of those present are aware of the fact that for a num- 
ber of years the North Central Association has been engaged 
in astudy of the standards employed in the accreditation of 
institutions of higher education. For a period of at least ten 
years officers of the Association who have been engaged in 
the process of accrediting institutions have been skeptical 
about the value of some of the standards employed. 

It has always been recognized that the present standards 
of the North Central Association are based upon unverified 
opinion rather than upon scientific evidence. None of the 
standards has resulted from scientific study. Although their 
objective undoubtedly is quality, they are now written al- 
most entirely in terms of quantity. At the time these stand- 
ards were developed, there was little except opinion upon 
which they could have been based, because scientific method 
was then practically unknown in the field of education. For 
some time, however, the North Central Association has 
realized that it may be unwise to place too great emphasis 
upon quantitative standards. The first movement in the di- 
rection of modification was the adoption of a plan whereby 
institutions failing to meet some of the present quantita- 
tive standards might still be accredited upon the basis of a 
thoroughgoing survey which would take into account quali- 
tative aspects of their work. 

At a meeting held in March, 1927, a committee of the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education submitted 
a report of a study of the application of the financial stand- 
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ards in twenty-nine institutions. This report showed that 
the relationship between the income which colleges receive 
from endowment and the amount that colleges spend for 
educating students is by no means close. Some institutions 
with relatively large endowment incomes have low expendi- 
tures per student, while others with small endowment in- 
comes have high expenditures per student. Both faculty 
salaries and educational expenditures were found to be more 
closely related to income received from students in the form 
of tuition and fees than to income received from endowment. 
The report also showed that the amount of income which 
a college receives from tuition and fees is a better index of 
educational effectiveness than the amount of income re- 
ceived from endowment. The committee concluded that the 
financial requirements of standardizing agencies do not 
guarantee an expenditure per student for current educa- 
tional purposes adequate for an effective educational pro- 
gram. 

Although this study did not indicate that any of the com- 
monly accepted standards are postively disassociated with 
excellence, yet it did show that excellence is not dependent 
upon either the amount or the proportion of income from 
any specific source, such as endowment. The data also 
showed clearly that an adequate expenditure per student, 
regardless of the sources from which the income is derived, 
is closely related to educational excellence. The committee 
reporting the study expressed the opinion that a more satis- 
factory financial standard would be one relating to faculty 
salaries and expenditures per student for educational pur- 
poses. It was recognized, however, that even these factors 
are by no means completely satisfactory criteria for the pre- 
diction of excellence. The proposal was made that other de- 
vices should be developed to enable the Association to 
evaluate more accurately the effectiveness of institutions. 

This committee continued its study for another year and 
in March, 1928, made the following recommendation: ‘“‘Pro- 
vision should be made for a continuation of the study for 
the ensuing year and arrangements should be made for the 
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inspection of fifty or more institutions, this inspection to 
be made by at least three trained observers, each of whom 
shall visit all of the institutions inspected. The purpose of 
this inspection shall be to establish additional bases for ac- 
creditment.”’ 

At the same time that these studies of the financial stand- 
ards were going on, other committees of the Commission 
on Institutions of Higher Education were making studies of 
certain other standards. One committee studied the faculty, 
with particular reference to faculty training. A second com- 
mittee was engaged in a study of athletic requirements. A 
third committee made an investigation of graduate work and 
came out with specific recommendations as to the types of 
institutions which should grant the master’s and the doc- 
tor’s degrees, respectively. 

In 1928, a committee on faculty scholarship recommended 
that the Association take effective steps to encourage in- 
stitutions to increase the number of teachers of professorial 
rank who have at least a master’s degree or its equivalent. 
It also recommended that the whole subject of faculty train- 
ing be given further investigation and consideration pre- 
liminary to more positive strenuous action. 

In addition to the studies that I have mentioned, several 
other factors have been influential in bringing to the atten- 
tion of members of the Association the limitations of the 
present standards. Studies of the relative effectiveness of 
large and small classes, made at the University of Minne- 
sota and elsewhere, raised a question as to the validity of 
the standard on class size. The results of studies made at 
the University of Chicago of the success in the graduate 
schools of students transferring with under-graduate de- 
grees from other institutions lead one to doubt the value of 
taking into account the accredited status of the colleges 
from which students transfer when considering applications 
for admission. These studies call into question the whole 
theory that it is possible to make a list of accredited institu- 
tions that will be useful to college registrars in selecting stu- 
dents. 
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At the March meeting in 1928, Dr. Jesse H. Newlon pro- 
posed that accrediting agencies should cease very largely to 
be accrediting or standardizing agencies and should become 
in reality articulating agencies. He suggested that accredit- 
ing associations continue to maintain approved lists of 
schools, but that accreditation should be on the basis of 
approval of the quality of the administration, the excel- 
lence of the teaching staff, and a satisfactory physical plant 
and equipment. Although there would continue to be lists 
of accredited institutions, these lists would not be consid- 
ered by registrars in admitting students. Colleges would 
select their students by the use of intelligence and scholar- 
ship aptitude tests and on the statements of heads of schools 
as to the achievements and character of the individuals. 

In March, 1931, in speaking before the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education, Chancellor Capen, of the 
University of Buffalo, proposed that every regional and na- 
tional body now engaged in accrediting institutions establish 
in place of its accrediting machinery a sanitary commission, 
whose function it would be to investigate any institution 
thought to be unsound or dishonest, and give the findings 
wide publicity. 

As a result of the studies made and the opinions expressed 
by leaders in education, a committee of fifteen was ap- 
pointed in March, 1929, to be known as the Committee on 
Revision of Standards. This Committee has operated since 
its appointment under the chairmanship of President Coff- 
man, of the University of Minnesota. In May, 1930, a sub- 
committee of five members, designated as the Research 
Committee, was appointed for the purpose of making a pre- 
liminary study of a small group of colleges with a view to 
setting up a comprehensive program of investigation look- 
ing toward the revision of standards. This Research Com- 
mittee spent a great deal of time in November and Decem- 
ber, 1930, visiting about a dozen colleges and holding a num- 
ber of conferences with leading educators in the North Cen- 
tral territory. 

Following the report of this Research Committee, an ap- 
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peal was made to the General Education Board for a sub- 
vention of funds to carry on an extensive program of study 
to be conducted over a period of five years. As a result of 
this application, the General Education Board agreed to 
appropriate $110,000 with the understanding that the Com- 
mission itself would appropriate an additional $25,000. This 
condition was accepted by the Commission, and thus the 
study was launched. Responsibility for the planning and 
carrying out of this extensive study was placed in the hands 
of the Executive Committee of the Committee on Revision 
of Standards. A Research Committee of three was appointed 
to have direct charge of the investigation. 

For the past two years the Research Committee of the 
Committee on Revision of Standards has been securing data 
from many institutions, including a group of fifty-seven 
which were selected for personal visitation. These fifty- 
seven institutions include a variety of types, from large en- 
dowed and state universities to small junior colleges. Each 
institution has been visited by four men, two of whom are 
members of the Research Committee. In addition to the 
work of these four men, a special study of the library is 
being made under the direction of Professor Waples of the 
Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago. The 
library study also involves the visitation of a number of 
institutions. 

The major elements in the program of the Research Com- 
mittee include an analysis of the objective data obtained 
from the institutions by personal visitation, a careful study 
of all the literature in the field of higher education, and a 
series of student examinations given during the academic 
year 1932-33. At the beginning of this two-year period of 
study, conferences were arranged with individuals interested 
in various phases of the problem of accreditation, such as 
testing programs, library standards, etc. Conferences were 
also held with groups representing Catholic institutions, 
junior colleges, teacher-training institutions, and evening 
and extension work. 

The program of measurement is now under way. The 
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American Council Psychological Examination was given 
during the fall of 1932 to the students in the group of cooper- 
ating institutions. Subject-matter examinations in academic 
fields common to colleges are to be given this spring. These 
include examinations in foreign languages, social studies, 
physical sciences, and biological sciences. A test is also being 
used to evaluate a student’s ability to read English prose. 

In addition to the measurement program, a cooperative 
study has been made with two national associations in 
mathematics, the American Mathematical Society and the 
American Association of Teachers of Mathematics. The 
mathematicians secured from the group of institutions the 
examination questions given in the regular course of the 
institution’s work. In addition to these questions, the papers 
written by the students on the examination, the marks as- 
signed to these papers by the instructors, and the marks 
sent to the recorder’s office for the work of each individual 
student were also obtained. This material has been collected 
and studied by a competent jury of college teachers of math- 
ematics. It is hoped that it may be useful in evaluating 
mathematics teaching. The Research Committee is also co- 
operating with the Committee on the Classification of Uni- 
versities and Colleges of the Association of American 
Universities in an investigation of the success of students 
from different institutions in the various graduate schools 
of the country. 

In the accrediting of institutions, the Research Commit- 
tee believes that the Association should emphasize certain 
basic institutional characteristics of recognized merit, and 
at the same time recognize the desirable individual qualities 
of member institutions. It does not seem desirable to at- 
tempt to secure detailed uniformity in institutional prac- 
tices. Encouragement should be given to institutional ex- 
periments aimed at the improvement of educational proc- 
esses. 

It is suggested that a standard be set up relating to insti- 
tutional purposes, on the theory that every accredited insti- 
tution should offer a clear definition of its purposes, including 
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a statement of its objectives in general education and a 
statement of its occupational objectives. The facilities and 
activities of the institution could then be judged in terms 
of the purposes which it seeks to serve. An institution which 
limits its objectives to certain specific types of training 
would be judged in terms of the degree to which it attains 
these specific objectives. Each institution would be judged 
for accreditation upon the basis of the total pattern which 
it represents as an institution of higher education, and not 
in terms of each of a number of standards dealt with sepa- 
rately. Superiority in one direction would then compensate 
to some extent for deficiencies in other directions. 

In order to bring out the contrast between the present 
standards and the type of standards which the Research 
Committee conceives as suitable for future accreditation 
purposes, I shall review briefly some of the present stand- 
ards and compare them with possible standards which 
might be set up to accomplish the ends sought in a more ef- 
fective way. Let me begin with the faculty. 

At the present time there are three standards that relate 
to faculty training and teaching load. These standards have 
been criticized severely, particularly the one relating to 
faculty training, which requires certain degrees for the va- 
rious ranks of the members of the teaching staff. Our newer 
conception of a suitable faculty standard might read some- 
what as follows: ‘“The institution should have a competent 
faculty organized for effective service and working under 
satisfactory conditions.’”’ In determining the competence of 
the faculty, consideration might well be given to factors 
such as the amount and character of the education which 
faculty members have received, evidence of scholarship as 
shown in scholarly publications and in contacts with 
learned societies, experience in educational work, and such 
evidence of instructional effectiveness as might be available. 
This competent faculty should be organized in such a way 
as to function effectively in legislative matters affecting the 
curriculum and control of student activities. Satisfactory 
working conditions would be judged by such matters as 
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adequate salaries, assurance of tenure, reasonableness of 
teaching loads, and an institutional tone which encourages 
the improvement of individual members of the faculty. 

Those engaged in this study believe that the present 
standard requiring eight departments for instructional pur- 
poses may prove to be undesirable. Some of the best institu- 
tions now organize their curriculums into five or six divi- 
sions, each of which is broader in scope than the usual de- 
partment. A divisional organization of this type lends itself 
more easily to the development of general survey courses at 
the freshman and sophomore levels, as well as to the devel- 
opment of independent study programs in broader fields of 
concentration at the junior and senior levels. 

At present the only standards relating to students are 
those on admission and graduation. Both of these standards 
are very specific in their nature. One requires at least fifteen 
units of secondary work for admission, and the other re- 
quires 120 semester hours of credit for graduation. As a sub- 
stitute for the present admission requirement an institution 
might be required to have a program for the selection and 
admission of students which includes not only an evaluation 
of their secondary school work, but also such other informa- 
tion relative to their individual capacities as will assure a 
group of students competent to undertake the curricula to 
which they are admitted. A standard such as this, which 
takes into account the type of curriculum to which a student 
is admitted, would imply that a student who might be en- 
tirely acceptable for an institution with a particular set of 
aims and objectives might not be acceptable for an institu- 
tion with some other set of aims and some other types of 
curricula, Likewise, a suitable standard for graduation 
might well include something more than a mere statement 
that the student must have completed 120 semester hours 
of credit. There is ample evidence to show that some insti- 
tutions are now doing very acceptable work without re- 
quring 120 semester hours for graduation. Among the 
institutions which require less than 120 semester hours are 
Harvard College in the East and Antioch College in the 
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Middle West; yet there are few who would seriously ques- 
tion the quality of the work done at these two institutions. 
The field of student management is much broader than 
merely the admission and the graduation of students. An 
institution should have adequate facilities for the collection 
and utilization of data relative to individual students, 
which will aid students in analyzing and appraising their 
respective interests and aptitudes, in assisting them in solv- 
ing personal problems such as health, recreation, finances, 
future vocations, choice of curricula, and moral and social 
life. The recreational program of an institution should be 
an essential and coordinate feature of its general educational 
program, with appropriate control by the institution. 

The present financial standards of the North Central 
Association are too well known to need repetition. They 
relate entirely to endowment and income from endowment 
and from other so-called stable sources, not including stu- 
dent fees. Yet the studies of the Research Committee, as 
well as other studies made previously, show clearly that the 
source of income is not an important point. The important 
thing is for an institution to have adequate income available 
with which to maintain a satisfactory educational program. 

If, after the present study has been completed, it appears 
that some financial standards are necessary, it is proposed 
that such standards require of accredited institutions satis- 
factory evidence of adequate financial resources, adminis- 
tered in accordance with acceptable business procedures, to 
the end of promoting effectively its educational program. 
Consideration should be given to such matters as the 
amount of income, the use of budgetary methods, the keep- 
ing of financial accounts, and the character and amount of 
expenditure for the varied essential needs of the institution. 
The source from which income is derived need not be taken 
into account. 

At the present time there is no standard relating to ad- 
ministration. Yet it is generally recognized that one of the 
most important aspects of an institution is the effectiveness 
of its administration. A college, to be accredited, might well 
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be required to have an administrative staff adequate in size 
and quality and so organized as to direct satisfactorily the 
educational and financial aspects of the institution’s affairs. 
Although some consideration should be given to both per- 
sonnel and organization, the major emphasis should be 
placed upon the effectiveness with which administrative 
functions are performed. 

In studying administration and control, an analysis might 
well be made of the way in which the board of trustees and 
board committees function. Does the board of trustees 
limit its functions to legislative matters or does it also par- 
ticipate in the administration of the institution? To what 
extent do board committees limit their functions to legisla- 
tion and policy formation? To what extent are adminis- 
trative functions performed directly by boards of trustees 
or by individual board members, to what extent are they 
performed by administrative officers, and to what extent 
are they performed by faculty members or student groups? 
At this point there seems to be a great lack of uniformity. 
At some institutions administative officers are responsible 
for the performance of a majority of these functions; while 
at others the responsibility has been delegated to faculty 
committees, or has been assumed by committees or by in- 
dividual members of the boards of trustees. 

A second problem to be studied in connection with ad- 
ministration related to the machinery set up for internal 
administration. To what extent is internal administration 
centralized? Are all officers of administration responsible to 
the president and through the president to the board of 
trustees, or are there two or three or even four major officers 
of administration, all coordinate and all responsible directly 
to the board of trustees? If there is a multiple form of ad- 
ministration, to what extent is it interfering with the effec- 
tiveness of the educational program? Many questions of 
this type arise in connection with a study of the internal 
administration of every institution. 

Other administrative problems to be investigated include 
the following: (a) the administration of faculty and instruc- 
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tion; (b) the administration of activities relating to students 
and alumni; (c) accounting procedures; (d) the administra- 
tion of the budget; (e) purchasing procedures; (f) the ad- 
ministration of physical plant facilities; (g) methods 
employed in the collection of institutional revenue; (h) the 
administration and supervision of student employment; (i) 
the administration of the finances of student activities, in- 
cluding academic activities, social activities, and athletics; 
(j) policies relating to the investment of funds, and the re- 
sults of the application of these policies; (k) the administra- 
tion of public relations, including both financial and student 
promotion; (1) the administration of extension activities; 
(m) the administration of the summer session; and (n) the 
administration of music and the other fine arts. In connec- 
tion with all of these studies special attention should be 
given to administrative records employed, reports of ad- 
ministrative officers, actions of administrative and legislative 
bodies, the qualifications of the personnel for administration 
and control, and, last and most important of all, to the gen- 
eral effectiveness with which administrative functions are 
being performed. The studies of the Research Committee 
indicate that certain aspects of administration are related 
very closely to the effectiveness of the institution. Particu- 
larly important is the matter of administrative personnel. 
An institution which has had, over a period of years, a well- 
qualified personnel for administration is almost certain to 
be an excellent institution. Likewise, an institution which 
has had a weak administrative personnel over a period of 
years is likely to be a poor institution. 

Early in this study it became clear that no amount of ob- 
jective data relative to the work of a college will ever be 
adequate to provide a complete picture of the effectiveness 
of the institution. Many aspects of the work of an institu- 
tion do not lend themselves to evaluation through a study 
of objective data. The general tone of an institution is im- 
portant, but somewhat intangible. This makes it necessary 
to employ, as one means of evaluation, the element of judg- 
ment as to the qualities of an institution. In the past it has 
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been customary in checking on the work of a college to send 
to the institution, as an inspector, one man for a period of 
one day. Since, however, refined judgment is one of the best 
means of checking on the qualities of an institution, with 
the application of the new standards it may be advisable 
to arrange to have each inspection made by a group of two 
or three men, working for a period of two or three days. The 
inspection would then be similar in nature to the type of 
survey now made by the Association in the case of those 
institutions which seek membership but do not meet all of 
the present quantitative standards. 

The Committee has already developed a set of tentative 
standards for use in an experimental way. At a meeting of 
the Executive Committee last summer it was decided to 
try out these tentative standards. A number of institutions 
on the list of those to be examined by the Board of Review 
this year were selected for this special study, and President 
Rainey, of Bucknell University, and President Kent, of the 
University of Louisville, both of whom were familiar with 
the older type of accrediting procedures, were asked to apply 
the new standards, visiting each of a group of institutions 
for a period of two or three days. After completing their 
study they reported back to the Research Committee in 
part as follows: 

“Without exception the standards as a whole met with a 
cordial reception. .. . The degree of enthusiasm expressed 
by the different faculties varied as would be expected. Nev- 
ertheless, it constitutes one of the major sources of encour- 
agement to us out of this experience... . 

“It is also interesting to note that the reaction of those 
Board members with whom we talked is distinctly in favor 
of the new standards. The fact is that neither from Board 
members nor from faculty groups did we get any expression 
of opposition to the new standards. The questions raised all 
pertained to the operation of the standards and their pos- 
sible effects upon the institution. It is our opinion that this 
progressive, forward-looking attitude is a factor of extreme 
significance in the present situation. 
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“The question has seriously been raised whether the new 
schedules are not sufficiently comprehensive to constitute a 
basis for passing judgment upon an institution without 
personal visitation. Our answer is unhesitatingly ‘No.’ The 
personal factors are so important a determinant that it 
seems to us impossible really to know an institution without 
visiting it upon the ground. Conversations with presidents 
and the members of the administrative staffs, observation 
of some of the work actually being done, especially in science 
laboratories, an examination of the records of the institu- 
tion, and conferences with Board members, give first-hand 
information which is invaluable in interpreting the objec- 
tive, and more or less quantitative, data supplied by the 
schedules. In fact, it is our *»4gment that personal visitation 
is the only adequate method by which information is ob- 
tainable to judge the tone of the institution.” 

In closing, I wish to point out that in the view of the 
Committee making this study there are two major functions 
of an accrediting association: First, the association should 
have some method of selecting its members which will give 
reasonable assurance that only those institutions which are 
are educationally effective will be given the privilege of 
membership. Second, the association should set up some 
means whereby member institutions may be stimulated to 
become ever more effective. Of the two functions the latter 
is the more important, although, in the past, the former has 
received greater stress. This is largely due to the fact that 
the standards for membership have been more or less me- 
chanical in their nature and have dealt with quantitative 
rather than qualitative aspects of the work of the institu- 
tion. With the increased emphasis upon qualitative stand- 
ards, greater stress should be placed upon the second of 
these functions. That is, it appears more important that 
worthy institutions be encouraged to become even more 
effective than that institutions which barely meet the stand- 
ards for membership become accredited. 








COOPERATION BETWEEN COLLEGE REGIS- 
TRARS AND STATE DEPARTMENTS 
OF EDUCATION 


Hartan H. Horner 


“Your English or Scotch cook whose entire formal edu- 
cation was in a board school, will write a more cultivated 
script, use better English, take better books out of the local 
Carnegie Library than your American college graduate,” 
so declares the distinguished president-emeritus of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching in the 
twenty-seventh annual report of that organization.’ In the 
same connection Dr. Pritchett says: ‘In the process of for- 
mal education in a school, a certain amount of information 
will be acquired depending, in the main, on the energy and 
natural capacity of the pupil and the wisdom of the teacher. 
But as a matter of fact the acquiring of information has 
almost nothing to do with education. Education consists in 
training the habits and developing the powers of the mind, 
not in acquiring knowledge.”’ 

At a meeting of the Harvard Teachers Association at 
Cambridge on March 18, 1933 Dean Holmes cf the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, according to the press, as- 
serted in substance as follows: “The notion that all study 
trains the mind is fallacious and mischievous. The idea that 
schools exist simply or mainly to teach pupils in the ab- 
stract how to think is childish. The important thing is the 
actual content of the mind; the facts retained, the values 
recognized, the ideas developed, related and applied.’” 

The presidents and deans and other educational philoso- 
phers will no doubt continue to disagree. The “Old Plan” 
may give way to the “New Plan.” The sacred fifteen units 
by certificate or by examination may be overwhelmed by 


1 The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
Twenty-seventh Annual Report, Pp. 42-43. 
2 The New York Times, March 19, 1933, P. 34. 
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the comprehensive examination and the aptitude test. 
Cumulative records, cooperative test services, and disagree- 
ments among the philosophers may render obsolete the 
words “units,” “points” and “hours” in school and college. 
Whatever happens, it seems reasonably certain that we 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, we aggravating and 
annoying college registrars, and we bureaucratic slaves in 
state departments of education, will go on stubbornly in- 
sisting upon standards in educational performance and upon 
records that testify to the validity of the standards and to 
the honesty of the performance. The thesis writers and 
other diligent reformers may fill the cireumambient atmos- 
phere of the colleges with findings and rosy promises of 
different and happier days; we college registrars and state 
officials will have to go on being realists and dealing with 
the present world of fact we find about us. No one has yet 
discovered through a questionnaire or other process of re- 
search that ‘‘requirements” in some form in school and col- 
lege can safely be eliminated, that ‘“‘measurement”’ of ability 
and progress in some tangible way is altogether education- 
ally unsound, or that “‘records’’ of the accomplishments of 
the individual student should not be put down in plain black 
and white. There ought to be a bit of encouragement to us, 
in these times of wide-spread unrest, in the consciousness 
that the conservatives and the progressives, the examiners 
and the testers, the “certifiers’ and the “aptituders,” the 
mind “‘contenters”’ and the mental “discipliners,”” however 
much they scorn one another, still have the common gump- 
tion to acknowledge that we are and will continue to be es- 
sential cogs in the educative process. 

The more or less guided youth of America, quite uncon- 
cerned whether John Dewey or Robert Hutchins or Bernard 
Shaw or Mahatma Ghandi dictates our basic philosophy of 
education, pursue elusive units and points and semester 
hours and diplomas and degrees and licenses with constantly 
increasing determination. The almost frantic effort of young 
men and women in these days through the legerdemain of 
the college and the professional school to break into the 
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white collar class, where one may live a life of ease without 
work, is signally characteristic of our age. For some years 
I have been educational counselor for my Italian barber— 
a sturdy, successful, law-abiding, home-loving man. I have 
been wholly unable to dissuade him, until recently, from 
his grim purpose of landing his daughter in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, one son in the Academy of Medicine and an- 
other son upon the Supreme Court Bench. The colleges 
were rough with all three of these children. The daughter 
plays the piano well and serves a very acceptable plate of 
spaghetti. One son is a thoroughly trusted bus driver and 
the other is leaning toward the insurance business. 

If I were a prophet I should venture the assertion that we 
shall witness in the years just approaching the discarding of 
a wholesome number of white collars. At the present time 
we have one physician for every 780 persons in the United 
States,? the largest ratio of physicians to population in the 
world. There were at least four applicants for each freshman 
opening in the sixty-six approved medical schools in this 
country last year. Some medical schools turned away hun- 
dreds of applicants. In the last year or two some two thou- 
sand students, scorned by the registrars of American 
medical schoois, have resorted to Europe to study, being 
matriculated enroute in the medical schools of their choice 
by kind-hearted steamship companies. We have forty thou- 
sand registered nurses in New York State and estimate that 
twenty-five thousand other persons offer themselves for 
hire in the nursing field. Not more than two-thirds of this 
total number can possibly find regular employment in our 
state; and yet one hundred and twenty training schools for 
nurses, with a high school diploma the basis for admission, 
turn away many applicants every year. It is the same with 
us in law, dentistry, accountancy, optometry, and in nearly 
all other professions—more, vastly more students are seek- 
ing state licensure and registration than we can legitimately 
absorb in our professional life. 


3 Final Report of the Commission on Medical Education, P. 99. 
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While the philosophers disagree and the eager youth 
chase credits we registrars and state officials might just as 
well deliberately maintain our reputation for being “hard 
boiled.’”’ There is a day of reckoning just around the corner. 
The enthusiasts who now direct our emergent undertakings 
are almost disposed to urge fiat education as well as print- 
ing-press money. Hundreds of high school graduates in New 
York State who would normally go to college have remained 
at home. They can find nothing to do and the high schools 
do not have the facilities to give them postgraduate work. 
Several of our colleges, with the cordial approval of the 
State Education Department, are offering extension courses 
for such students covering the subjects usually required in 
the freshman year in a liberal arts college. 

In recent weeks in order to help students who have not 
been able to take advantage of such extension courses and 
to give employment to destitute white collar workers we 
have set up temporary institutions popularly known as 
‘““New Era” universities. The work is under the supervision 
of the State Education Department and is immediately 
directed in each case by an established publicly supported 
college. The faculties are recruited from the ranks of unem- 
ployed teachers, college professors, artists, architects, engi- 
neers and other professional men and women. The compen- 
sation from emergency funds for each instructor is $15.00 
per week. The students come mainly from the neighborhood 
where the work is carried on. The instruction is free. More 
than two thousand students are now enrolled in six such 
centers, one at the State College for Teachers at Albany, 
one at the Buffalo State Teachers College, two in the vicin- 
ity of New York City under the direction of the College of 
the City of New York, and two under the direction of the 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse and Rochester. In all 
these centers arrangements have been made to give qualified 
students an opportunity to earn a semester’s credit in sub- 
jects ordinarily offered in the freshman year in a liberal arts 
college. 

I remarked advisedly that recording officers—certainly 
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it will be true with us in New York—will have occasion to 
be “‘hard-boiled’’ when the day of reckoning comes upon 
extension and emergency courses such as I have described. 
There are always sentimentalists ready to give credit for 
good intentions. The supreme danger in my judgment to 
education in all phases throughout the country in these 
times of absolutely necessary retrenchment is in the possi- 
bility of a lowering of standards, in a deliberate dilution of 
the quality of instruction offered and work accomplished, 
in order to keep individuals in motion toward customary 
goals. Some of us in the Education Department at Albany 
are determined that instruction and resulting credit in these 
special extension and emergency courses shall meet the acid 
tests of regular college performance. In that attitude I am 
well assured we shall have the most cordial support and 
cooperation of the college registrars concerned. 

I cannot stick faithfully to the subject assigned to me 
without venturing by way of example to report to you other 
evidences of the agreeable relations which exist between the 
college registrars in the State of New York and the State 
Education Department. Our friends outside of the State are 
sometimes puzzled by the University of the State of New 
York. It is the constitutional head of the State Education 
Department. For one hundred and fifty years the Regents 
of this so-called University have had immediate supervision 
of higher and professional education. The University was 
established by the Legislature on May 1, 1784. Its first 
function, which continued for three years, was to act as a 
board of trustees for King’s College which was rehabilitated 
after the Revolutionary War under the name of Columbia 
College. The Regents have power to confer degrees, to ap- 
prove courses of study and to issue charters to educational 
institutions. No institution in the State not possessing direct 
legislative sanction may use the title college or university 
without permission of the Regents. When I left home there 
were sixty-seven degree-conferring colleges, universities and 
professional schools in the state. Practically all the courses 
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of study in these institutions have for one purpose or an- 
other been approved and registered by the Department. 

The closest contact of the Department with the higher 
educational institutions in the state comes in the adminis- 
tration of the several statutes governing professional licen- 
sure. The medical statute, for instance, authorizes the 
Regents to fix the preliminary requirement for admission 
to the study of medicine. The minimum requirement at 
present is two years of college work covering not less than 
60 semester hours in an approved college of liberal arts and 
science after the completion of an approved high school 
course or its equivalent. The two years of college work must 
include* 


Chemistry, 12 semester hours 

Physics, 6 semester hours 

Biology, 6 semester hours 

English composition and literature, 6 semester hours. 


There are nine registered medical schools in the State. No 
student is admitted to one of these registered medical 
schools whose preliminary educational credentials have not 
been approved by the State Education Department. The 
medical statute prescribes that before a candidate is ad- 
mitted to the medical licensing examination by the Depart- 
ment he must present evidence of having completed not 
less than four satisfactory courses of at least eight months 
each in a medical school registered as maintaining at the 
time a standard satisfactory to the Department. In the ad- 
ministration of these exacting rules and this rigid statute 
the Department depends directly upon college and profes- 
sional school registrars for the correct certification of pre- 
liminary medical records. It could not administer the medi- 
cal regulations and statute without reposing the utmost 
confidence in the fidelity and accuracy of records certified 
by registrars. 


‘ University of the State of New York, Handbook 9, June, 1932, 
39. 
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The procedure in medical licensure is mentioned explicitly 
only by way of illustration. The State Education Depart- 
ment is also responsible under statute for the preliminary 
and professional education and licensure in dentistry, physi- 
otherapy, optometry, pediatry, professional engineering and 
land surveying, architecture, pharmacy, accountancy, certi- 
fied shorthand reporting and nursing. In all these professions 
the Department in like manner relies upon registrars to 
certify dependable records upon which students are ad- 
mitted to professional study and to licensing examinations. 
The Court of Appeals in the State of New York fixes the 
requirements for legal study and governs the licensing ex- 
aminations for admission to the bar. The Education De- 
partment under the rules of the Court and the statute 
passes upon entrance credentials and registers schools of 
law. Here again immediate contact is had with college regis- 
trars. Practically all of the 40 liberal arts colleges in the 
State offer courses which are accepted by the Department 
as the basis for the issuance of college graduate teachers 
certificates. Certifications of the records of such candidates 
come to the Department from college registrars. 

The importance of this relationship between registrars 
and state department can hardly be over-emphasized. Mu- 
tual confidence and respect lie back of the cordial relation 
which exists. Steps are constantly being taken to prevent 
fraud. A recent experience may serve to show the necessity 
of caution in the issuance of college and state department 
credentials. The zeal for an education, or at least for the 
record of possessing it, sometimes takes amazing forms. 
Here is an actual case, names omitted. An enterprising 
young man spent about a year and a half in an approved 
high school, failed in nearly every subject and then issued 
a false record for himself, forging the signature of the high 
school principal and certifying that he had completed 3 
years of high school work. He undertook to secure from the 
State Education Department admission to a school of phar- 
macy. He was apprehended and promptly rejected. 

Nothing daunted, this ambitious young man then dis- 
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covered a student with a name very similar to his own who 
had graduated from high school with a very satisfactory 
record and was not going to college. By correspondence he 
managed to have the authentic record of the other student 
certified for admission by the high school principal to an 
approved college. He was actually admitted to college on 
this bogus record and had the patience to spend a year and a 
half in pursuit of higher learning. He actually passed two 
full courses and two half courses and left the college tri- 
umphantly with a transcript of his record. Unfortunately 
this record bore the notation ‘‘average low” and faithfully 
recorded his absences, warnings and failures. The document 
bore the University seal, however, and the authentic signa- 
ture of the registrar. The young man carefully erased the 
failures and D grades and provided himself with A, B and C 
grades and added a few points for good measure. He also 
changed “average low”’ to “average good” and with his im- 
proved transcript sought admission on advanced standing 
to the pre-medical course in another university. This time 
his fraudulent credential was promptly detected by the 
registrar and he was again shown the door. 

For almost three years this assiduous young gentleman 
restrained himself from further burdensome efforts to secure 
an education, venturing in this period only so far as to 
announce himself under another assumed name as the pos- 
sessor of both M.A. and M.D. degrees. It turned out to be 
difficult to make progress in the practice of medicine with 
his self-conferred degrees. 

By a careful examination of college catalogs he found that 
a student bearing a name exactly like his own had gradu- 
ated from a certain college with the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. Pretending to be the person who had so kindly 
earned a college degree with his name attached to it our 
adventurer actually managed to have this genuine record 
certified by the college to the State Education Department 
for a medical student’s qualifying certificate. The record 
lacked the necessary biology and chemistry for such a cer- 
tificate and the candidate was so advised. Then he scurried 
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around and found a student whose last name was like his 
own who had a satisfactory record in another college in 
biology and chemistry. He managed to have that record 
certified to the Department and had the audacity to declare 
that he had changed his first name since presenting his 
original college record. By this time he had been provision- 
ally admitted to a registered medical school. Then an As- 
sistant unearthed the whole scheme and the jig was up. 
Two college registrars and a representative of the Depart- 
ment testified in court against the offender and he was 
found guilty of forgery in the third degree. I would not have 
this audience believe that all young men in New York State 
desiring to study medicine exhibit like patience and indus- 
try in securing the necessary preliminary education. There 
are enough of such imposters within our borders, however, 
to justify every possible safeguard of records. We could not 
have caught this schemer without the cooperation of college 
registrars. 

Important as I deem the recording and certifying func- 
tions of the registrar’s office in any college, especially from 
the standpoint of the invaluable service of such functions 
to a state education department, I would not dwell too 
emphatically upon these phases of our cooperative relation- 
ships. Thirteen years ago in an address before the Associ- 
ation of Collegiate Registrars at Washington, D.C., Dr. 
Samuel P. Capen, now Chancellor of the University of Buf- 
falo, said: 

“Tf I were asked to identify the most serious defect of 
American higher education I should say unhesitatingly that 
it is the system of paper credits. As this system has devel- 
oped in the last quarter century, it deals almost wholly with 
time spent and amounts covered, that is, with the externals 
of educational progress. It registers only incidentally and 
indirectly the development of human capacity and the 
growth of character which are the purposes of education.” 

Dr. Capen pointed out that in the beginning the regis- 


5 Educatienal Review, Vol. 61, Feb. 1921, P. 150. 
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trar’s office was concerned with the simplest kind of record- 
ing and that the next stage of its evolution revealed it in 
1920 as a large clerical undertaking demanding the full time 
of a trained registrar and several assistants. He predicted 
that the registrar would rapidly become something more 
than a mere recorder, that as a “creator of vital statistics,” 
as “an educational diagnostician,” as ‘‘a barometer of edu- 
cational tendencies” he would take his place alongside other 
responsible university officers. That prediction has been 
widely fulfilled and no better testimony of this declaration 
can be found than in the published bulletins and proceedings 
of this Association. 

Two recent studies undertaken by the New York State 
Education Department—one now completed and one under 
way—will serve to illustrate avenues of cooperation be- 
tween registrars and state education departments in this 
larger conception of the functions of the registrar’s office. 
A bulletin issued by the University of the State of New 
York in November, 1932 entitled ‘College Entrance In- 
quiry”’ gives the results of one of these studies.* This study 
undertook to evaluate the various kinds of data applicants 
offer for admission to college and to discover what variations 
exist among colleges with respect to grades earned by college 
students during their freshman year. Forty liberal arts col- 
leges in New York State participated in the inquiry con- 
ducted in cooperation with the State Association of Colleges 
and Universities by the Educational Research Division of 
the State Education Department. Blanks were sent to the 
college registrars to collect data concerning entering stu- 
dents, covering age, other colleges attended, location and 
name of the private or public secondary school from which 
the student graduated, the size of the graduating class and 
the student’s rank therein. Senior year secondary school 
marks were called for in English, mathematics, modern lan- 
guages, ancient languages, science, and social science. In 
addition Regents and College Entrance Board marks in 


6 University of the State of New York Bulletin, No. 1007, No- 
vember 1, 1932. 
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these subject groups and intelligence test scores were se- 
cured. The freshman records of 8,409 students were studied 
in 13 men’s colleges, 18 women’s colleges and 9 co-educa- 
tional colleges. The entrance regulations of these 40 New 
York State colleges were compared with like regulations in 
50 colleges outside of the State and located in all parts of 
the country. Dr. Philip A. Cowen, Research Associate in 
the Department, who conducted the study summarizes the 
findings briefly as follows: 

“The data show that scholastic marks of average quality 
are quite unreliable for predicting college grades. Psycho- 
logical test scores are only slighly better. However, students 
with high marks or test scores generally perform up to ex- 
pectations in college. A combination of entrance data gives 
a better basis for predicting college grades. 

“There is some indication that colleges vary considerably 
in the quality of students admitted; furthermore, that col- 
leges accepting approximately the same quality of students 
grade them in vastly different ways. There is a great need 
for objective marks and grades throughout scholastic and 
collegiate levels of education as well as a revision of the 
basis of admission to colleges.” 

Copies of this bulletin are still available and will be sent 
upon request to college officers who may be interested. The 
point I want tc emphasize is that this helpful study of col- 
lege entrance regulations and of the relation of secondary 
school success with freshman experience in college was pos- 
sible only through the friendly cooperation of college deans 
and registrars and officers of the State Education Depart- 
ment. 

In his annual report for 1930 Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, President of Columbia University, discussing the pres- 
sure for admission to the University, remarked that it 
would be an interesting inquiry to follow the students who 
are denied admission in order to ascertain what becomes of 
them and made the following declaration: “It would be an 
excellent and helpful thing if some official educational au- 
thority such as the University of the State of New York 
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might undertake the systematic study of problems like 
these, ascertaining what becomes of the young men and 
women who are denied admission to the college or university 
of their choice, and how far effective provision is made 
throughout the country for those students who, having time 
and opportunity to pursue technical or professional studies 
for a year or two, are desirous of undertaking them.’’” 

Following the suggestion of President Butler, the Edu- 
cational Research Division of the New York State Educa- 
tion Department is making such an inquiry within the 
colleges of the state. Before the opening of the college year 
in September, 1932 the Department invited the cooperation 
of the colleges in the undertaking and found that sixty-seven 
institutions in the state were willing to participate in it. 
Shortly after the opening of the colleges last Fall the regis- 
trars of these sixty-seven colleges forwarded the names and 
addresses of 9,450 students who for one reason or another 
were denied admission. The Department addressed a per- 
sonal communication to each of these students and enclosed 
with it a blank form calling for the student’s experience in 
endeavoring to gain admission to the college of his choice. 
Space was left on the blank for an expression of the student’s 
views. Very gratifying response is being received. The blanks 
are still coming in. A bulletin giving the results of the in- 
quiry will be published later and members of this Associa- 
tion may have copies upon request. Here again the un- 
hesitating cooperation of the registrars has made possible a 
study which promises interesting findings. 

We are a conservative people in New York State. The 
University of the State of New York celebrates its 150th 
anniversary this year. When this educational branch of the 
state government was established one hundred and fifty 
years ago there was one college in the state, as I have al- 
ready indicated, King’s College, then emerging into Colum- 
bia College. Today there are sixty-seven degree-conferring 
institutions in the state. On November 5, 1932 the first 


7 Columbia University Bulletin of Information, 31st Series, No. 
13, Pp. 33-37. 
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meeting of college registrars and admissions officers in all 
our history in the State of New York was held at the State 
Education Department. We did not wish to come together 
prematurely. The meeting was called at the suggestion of a 
group of registrars and was under the direction of a com- 
mittee appointed by the State Commissioner of Education 
consisting of Registrars Grant of Columbia University, 
Arnsdorf of New York University, Bradford of Cornell Uni- 
versity, O’Connor of Fordham University and Deters of the 
University of Buffalo. Dr. Adam Leroy Jones, Director of 
Admissions of Columbia University, presided at the morn- 
ing session, Registrar Grant of Columbia at the noon-day 
luncheon and Registrar Jones of Colgate at the afternoon 
session. Eighty-six persons attended the meeting and all but 
two of the colleges in the State were represented. A guest 
of honor throughout the sessions and a welcome speaker at 
the luncheon was Registrar Quick of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, your accomplished president. 

Although the number attending the conference was over 
eighty, as indicated, the experiment was tried of conducting 
it as a round-table conference with no formal addresses or 
papers. This was found very satisfactory, although of course 
at times the presiding officer had to bring back the discus- 
sion, when it strayed too far afield, to the question under 
discussion. However, by throwing the conference open with- 
out the necessity of following the printed order of discussion 
a very lively interchange of ideas was brought about. In 
fact the principal good resulting from the conference, it 
seems to me, was the frank interchange of views of the vari- 
ous registrars and directors of admission as to the actual 
practices in our 67 colleges in connection with admission and 
transfer problems and countless other questions which arise 
in the registrar’s office. This interchange of ideas was in it- 
self very worthwhile even though very few formal resolu- 
tions as to change of practice or procedure were proposed. 

The meeting adjourned without perfecting a formal state 
organization of registrars but with the common understand- 
ing that like meetings will be held from time to time in the 
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future. The committee on program and arrangements was 
continued. For my own part, as an administrative officer of 
the Department, I found this closer contact with registrars 
and admissions officers of inestimable value and I pro- 
foundly hope that we shall have a second conference in New 
York State before another one hundred and fifty years go 
by. Privileged as I was to participate in our New York con- 
ference and sitting in by your kind invitation at this Na- 
tional meeting, I am doubly convinced that Dr. Capen was 
indeed a prophet in 1920 when he contemplated the day 
when the registrar should generally and truly become ‘‘a 
creator of vital statistics’? and ‘an educational diagnosti- 
cian,’”’ and his office ‘‘a barometer of educational tenden- 
cies.” 








ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
RoBERT MAYNARD HUTCHINS 


It gives me the greatest pleasure to welcome you to Chi- 
cago, not only because of my association with registrars at 
various levels but because those associations have been the 
pleasantest I have enjoyed as a student in educational in- 
stitutions to which I have adverted. For example, the regis- 
trar at Yale was a person who, because of the extreme ce- 
lerity of his movements, was known as ‘Flash’ Merritt. 
Because of Mr. Merritt’s personal interest in me and his 
willingness to falsify the record I was eventually graduated 
from Yale University, for which I have always felt a degree 
of gratitude which no other teacher or instructor or officer 
of a university with which I have been connected has ever 
received from me. 

Therefore, this is a very warm personal greeting that I 
am giving you. It is true that those who welcome others to 
Chicago usually have to begin by apologizing, and today is 
no exception. I must apologize to you for the lake which is 
not doing its best. I must apologize to you because we 
haven’t paid our school teachers since June, 1932. I must 
apologize to you because we haven’t paid anybody else, 
either. 

Nevertheless, these are perhaps the transitory, evanes- 
cent, and unreal: aspects of the life of Chicago. What is 
really important is the fact that we have, for example, “A 
Century of Progress” which indicates the vitality of our life. 
We have educational institutions which even today, in spite 
of the financial situation, are endeavoring to do some things 
that may be of interest to you. 

The things that the University of Chicago are doing 
would, I think, be of interest to you, and I am perfectly 
willing to state them to you if you will understand that I 
do so merely because they are the only things that I know 
anything about. I do not mean to exclude, for example, the 
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developments at Northwestern. Still less would I exclude 
the remarkable development that is now proceeding at the 
University of Minnesota. Still less would I seem to slight 
the down-state institution which goes by the name of the 
University of Illinois. I refer to the University of Chicago 
then only because some of the things that are going on there 
are, I think, of interest to registrars. 

You will understand that the University of Chicago has 
been going through a process of abolishing everything that 
it had and setting up a new organization in its place. In the 
first place, the last two years of the high school have now 
been put under the same administration and the same fac- 
culty as the first two years in liberal arts which, for the last 
two years, have been called the College. We now have a 
four-year unit devoted to general education which consists 
of the last two years of the high school and the first two 
years of the ordinary four-year college of liberal arts. At the 
present time this four-year unit devoted to general educa- 
tion is called the last two years of the high school and the 
College. Sooner or later it must, in my opinion, become the 
College. 

The student, after completing the work of this college, 
or this four-year unit, proceeds into one of the upper divi- 
sions, if he wishes to do so and is qualified to do so, or into 
one of the professional schools, and you will understand that 
the upper divisions are four in number: the humanities, the 
physicial sciences, the social sciences, and the biological sci- 
ences. In those divisions all degrees are awarded. That is, 
the student enters one of these divisions or professional 
schools at the beginning of his junior year, and he may pro- 
ceed under one management through to the Ph.D. 

Now you will observe the catastrophic consequences of 
this reorganization for the customary activities of the regis- 
trar, or perhaps I should say for those activities in which 
the registrar was customarily engaged when I was in col- 
lege. In the first place the registrar was engaged, when I 
was in college, in a critical evaluation of the records of stu- 
dents from high schools. When I was in college this critical 
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evaluation was performed largely through the process of ad- 
dition. Now it would seem clear, under the organization 
which the University of Chicago has now adopted, that 
credits, since they have ceased to be of any value in the 
university, will soon cease to be of any value for purposes 
of admission. I fail to see how the University of Chicago, 
for example, can abolish the credit system, arrogating to 
itself a very high degree of freedom, and not permit the 
high schools, at least those high schools that have shown 
themselves reputable through the years, to enjoy the same 
degree of freedom. I do not understand how it will be possi- 
ble in the course of the next few years to admit students, 
to the University of Chicago at least, on the basis of the 
total number of credits or on the basis of an arithmetical 
grade. We have abolished credits and we have abolished 
course grades as far as the University of Chicago is con- 
cerned. 

I, of course, am a complete heretic on all questions of 
admission, and here I beg to assure you I do not represent 
the University of Chicago. Instead of admitting students 
on the basis of years in school, grades acquired, courses 
taken, and credits accumulated, I should prefer to admit to 
the University of Chicago any student who can read and 
write and who is recommended by somebody who knows 
something about him as a person who deserves a chance at 
a collegiate experience. It seems to me, therefore, that the 
traditional activities as I knew them in my day of the regis- 
trar in connection with admissions are bound eventually to 
suffer severe modification, if not to disappear. 

The University has substituted general examinations for 
course credits and course grades. The only utility of course 
examinations and course grades at the present time at the 
University are for purposes of transfer. The extensive book- 
keeping which accompanies the giving and recording of 
course credits and course grades is therefore made neces- 
sary for us only because, in our view, other institutions are 
not as enlightened as we are. Of course, because of this high 
degree of enlightenment which we represent, we assume that 
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the number of transfers from the University of Chicago will 
seriously diminish in the next few years, but, nevertheless, 
we must make it possible for a student who transfers to 
have some kind of record to show to people who insist on 
seeing that kind of record. 

Because of our great confidence in the intelligence of edu- 
cators we are satisfied that in the next few years other in- 
stitutions will follow our example and in turn abolish credits, 
course examinations, and course grades. Therefore, they will 
make it unnecessary for us to carry on in the future the ex- 
tensive bookkeeping which we now maintain for their bene- 
fit or—shall I put it more generously—for the benefit of 
those of our students who like them better than they do us. 
It seems to me, therefore, inevitable that the bookkeeping, 
the accounting, the record-keeping aspects of the registrar’s 
existence are bound to become less and less important, and 
that they should do so. If we can discover (and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is now engaged in the effort to discover) 
some means of determining whether a student has made in- 
tellectual progress which does not require the use of the 
adding machine, then we shall have conferred upon you a 
tremendous benefit because those strictly clerical aspects of 
your work, those aspects which occupied the entire atten- 
tion of the registrars with whom I was privileged to asso- 
ciate when young, will be minimized and eventually dis- 
appear. 

In order to get out of the room without being assassi- 
nated, I beg to indicate at once that this does not, in my 
view, mean the abolition of the registrar. Quite the opposite. 
It seems to me that it involves the transformation of the 
registrar from what he has been in many institutions not, 
I am sure, in any of the institutions represented here— 
namely, a high grade clerk, into an officer who is, because 
of the nature of his position and his activities, able to per- 
form an educational function and a scientific function which 
no other officer can perform. When I say a scientific func- 
tion I mean a function in developing the science of educa- 
tion. When I say an educational function, I mean a func- 
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tion directly in the education of the student. There is no 
officer in most universities who represents the university as 
a whole who has the opportunity or the equipment as does 
the registrar to study the science and to develop thé sci- 
ence of education on the higher levels. There is no officer 
who has the opportunity or the equipment as does the regis- 
trar to make that knowledge show gain, actually effective, 
in the educational progress. 

While I look and I shy, you should look and look with 
enthusiasm to the day when the routine aspects of your 
work will eventually disappear. I also look for the trans- 
formation and the translation of the registrar to new and 
more fruitful activity. To this great and beneficent future 
I have the honor to commend you. 


























EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESS BY 
GORDON J. LAING 


When your Chairman wrote to me about giving this ad- 
ress tonight he lightly and gracefully and delicately indicated 
that he had one suggestion to make, and yet he didn’t call 
it a suggestion. Nothing so crass or brusque as that. Nor 
should I so designate it, because it was but a faint, slight, 
tenuous flicker of an idea gently propelled into the neighbor- 
hood of my mind, the merest adumbration of a sort of notion 
politely transmitted to the general region of my conscious- 
ness, a fugitive, fleeting concept, daintily lodged in my 
cerebral interlinings; what you might call the shadow of a 
hint, or the ghost of an admonition, or the phantom of a 
warning that whatever I said to you tonight to make it 
short. 


So they always picture a professor as one so immersed 
in his special studies, so steeped in the traditions of the past, 
so soaked in the lore of the ages, so drenched with erudition, 
so soggy with scholarship, so soused with abstract specula- 
tion that he moons about house and street and lecture hall, 
vague, bewildered, and absent-minded, peering at a puzzling 
world through huge and unsightly spectacles, his clothes 
such as would have been a prize for an archeological mu- 
seum 100 years ago, and his linen, in its dingy obscurity, 
shrinking coyly from the public gaze; forgetful of every- 
thing, of wife and family and relations, and thinking only 
of lexicon or test tube, a very mole burrowing in the nether- 
most depths of thought. 


By and large, in my opinion, the great defect of education 
today is the stress on practical subjects. You see that in the 
colleges, but you see it especially in the high schools. I am 
one of those who believes that all is not well with the high 
schools. I think there are a great many people today who 
have forgotten the very meaning of the term high school, 
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for when that institution was founded it was called the high 
school, the school of higher studies, and there was no voca- 
tional element in it. It was a curriculum of literature lan- 
guage, history, geography, mathematics, and the elements 
of science. Those subjects still form the backbone of the best 
high schools in this country, but in many parts of the coun- 
try and in many schools, side by side with those, you have 
a whole raft of other subjects that are crowding the old 
humanistic subjects off the board, and no one knows what 
the end will be. 

I know something about high schools. I have sometimes 
visited them, and I visited a school in Louisiana. I hap- 
pened to be at an educational convention and I was staying 
at the house of the chairman of the board of education and 
he said to me one morning at breakfast, ‘“‘Professor, before 
you go over to that meeting of yours I want to show you 
our new high school. They have named it for me, and I am 
very proud of it.’”” So we went over. As we approached that 
building I was amazed at the beauty of the front door, great 
bronze portals with reliefs such as you might see on a door 
in Renaissance Florence or ancient Rome. I said to him, 
“What beautiful doors! They must have cost a lot of 
money.” He said, ‘“‘They did, more than I would like the 
taxpayers to know.” 

Then we went in and I was shown through that school. 
That school had everything, and everything was of the best 
in the way of physical equipment. Then I was introduced 
to the principal and he showed me the curriculum. The most 
casual glance showed me that the education being given in 
that million-dollar high school, that will take the farmers 
of that township a generation to pay for, wasn’t as good 
as the education given in the school of the last generation 
that didn’t cost one-twentieth of the money. 

It isn’t simply high school boards that are a little bit blind 
in this matter of curriculum. You hear the same ideas set 
forth by high educational officials. I was at a meeting in 
Atlanta a couple of years ago, and there was a very high 
official from the bureau of education in Washington who 
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addressed the meeting the day before I got there. I didn’t 
hear him but I read the report of it in the paper. He was re- 
ported to have said, addressing these superintendents and 
principals of high schools and small colleges, ‘‘A generation 
ago the people who owned the schools asked the superin- 
tendents and principals of those times to introduce a larger 
vocational element into their curriculum, and they were wise 
and acceded to that request. Now the time is imminent 
when another request along that same line will be made of 
you, and if you are wise you will accede to that request.”’ 
That is, that great educator, not satisfied with the chaos 
that already exists in many high school curricula, was for 
making chaos more chaotic. I think it was the philosopher 
Nietzsche who said, “(One must have chaos within before 
one can give birth to a dancing star.” If that is true, you 
may expect whole galaxies of dancing stars from the im- 
mediate neighborhood of Washington. According to the re- 
ports, that great man went back to Washington the next 
morning. He should never have been allowed to go back to 
Washington. He should have been led away to immediate 
execution. 

Some of you will say, “After all, why all the criticism 
of the high school? Isn’t this a wonderful age? Isn’t this the 
most wonderful era the world has ever seen? If so mustn’t 
you credit some of it to your educational system?”’ Yes, it 
is a wonderful era in many ways. We have seen great cities 
with buildings fifty and sixty stories high take the place of 
little towns with walk-up buildings. We have seen all this 
enormous development in science, aeronautics, and so on. 
We have seen the comforts of life increased on every side. 
Everybody knows it; but look, the progress has been wholly 
along material lines. 

I came across a reference to progress not long ago in a 
novel I was reading, a book by Ludwig Lewisohn, called 
“The Island Within.” In the preface to one of the parts into 
which that book is divided he happens to mention progress, 
and he says, ‘‘What is this progress about which we hear 
so much? We know that it comes from a Latin word mean- 
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ing to stride forward, but reflection asks whither the tiger 
in its cage strides forward with its course limited to a few 
squalid yards. Man has done a prodigious lot of striding 
in the last generation, but reflection again asks whither. 
Does the airplane, that marvel of men and gods, carry him 
on more ennobling missions than the chariot and the ox cart 
carried his ancestors? The gentleman in the Cadillac car 
tearing along a country road at fifty miles an hour, flask on 
hip, has two ideas. One is that this is an age of speed, and 
the other is that he is the very acme of civilization. He is 
wrong on both counts. He is not the acme of civilization. 
He is not the flower of the ages. He is an atavistic throw- 
back, a quasi-barbarian who is simply deceived by the in- 
genuity of the machine in which he is riding. So far as the 
age is concerned, culturally, it isn’t an age of speed at all. 
It is a creeping age. Did you ever think how far behind the 
advance in mechanics culture lags? When I use that much 
abused word ‘culture’ I mean the proper appreciation of 
values in the finer things of life.” 


What the world needs today is some cultural dynamic 
that will lift it out of the routine of commercial gain. In 
that uplift it is the school and the college that must play 
the important part, because what we make these young 
people in high school and in college, that they remain. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE REGISTRAR—AN EDUCATIONAL 
LEADER OR AN EDUCATIONAL 
SERVANT 


In the report of the Committee on Association Policy 
there appears the following statement, referring to twenty 
years of programs of the Association: ‘‘The most evident 
indication is the desire to justify the work of the registrar 
as a clearly recognized profession. From the very inception 
of the organization there is hardly a program which fails to 
involve a discussion which either suggests that an evolution 
take place or that there has already evolved a recognized 
professional status for the registrar.” 

This discussion was deliberately injected into the 1933 
program through the general topic, ‘“The Registrar in Cur- 
rent Educational Progress.’’ A president of a university, a 
university provost, two deans, two registrars, and a pro- 
fessor of education gave their opinions on the topic and 
the vote was almost unanimous that the registrar is arriving 
or has already arrived at a professional status. 

President Hutchins, in referring to the abandonment of 
the credit system, said: ‘It seems to me that it involves the 
transformation of the registrar from . . . a high-grade clerk 
into an officer who is, because of the nature of his position 
and his activities, able to perform an educational function 
and a scientific function which no other officer can perform.”’ 

Dean Friley professed to believe in the registrar’s present 
opportunity to play an important role when he said: ‘“‘From 
his impartial vantage point he can view the institution as a 
whole and through his analysis and interpretation of 
academic records he can exercise as potent and as intelli- 
gent an influence upon educational progress as any other 
administrative officer.”’ 

Registrar Neville confidently asserted that we have ar- 
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rived. Said he: “There is less whistling to keep our courage 
up. We have learned not to be afraid of the other figures 
moving darkly in the educational haze around us. We have 
learned that they are at least no surer of themselves than 
we are. We see signs of our ceasing to ask them directions, 
but instead we find ourselves, even perhaps in frank amaze- 
ment, solemnly, but with assurance telling them where lies 
the way of escape. We reveal the ambition to function as edu- 
cational experts rather than as glorified clerks, bookkeepers, 
and secretaries; to function as interpreters of phenomena 
of education; ... to function as prophets of the future of 
educational trends where the registrar with a high degree 
of training and a breadth of experience has no more reason 
to fear the ultimate verification of his prophecy than have 
professors of education and psychology or other university 
and college executives and administrators.” 

It was left for one of the most successful of registrars, 
Miss Cockins, to snatch us back to earth and remind us that 
after all the registrar’s office is primarily a service bureau. 
Whether we like it or not, we must admit, in her opinion, 
that the most significant contribution that the registrar 
has made to the development and growth of our modern 
colleges and universities is ‘‘an orderly procedure of regis- 
tration, an accurate and easily available system of records, 
and an up-to-date business office for the transaction of 
many functions.’’ Her concept of the role of the registrar 
in modern educational progress seems to be epitomized in 
the following statement: ‘‘He must be ready and willing to 
furnish definite information for the use of administrative 
officers and faculty committees, from the storehouse of 
valuable data that is in his files. He must realize that his 
office is, first of all, an opportunity for service and that his 
success is measured by the quality of that service.” 

We cannot acquire a professional status, merely by willing 
it so, nor by telling ourselves and our colleagues that it is so. 
Neither can we achieve recognition as major administrative 
officers in education by being told by college presidents and 
deans, in the role of guest speakers on our convention pro- 
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grams, how important our jobs are. The very fact that we 
tell ourselves and have others tell us these things, and have 
done so for twenty years, might be looked upon by our most 
discerning colleagues, regardless of Mr. Neville’s encourag- 
ing note, as whistling to keep up our courage. 

Not until we naturally abandon apologetics, not until the 
inspirational features of our convention programs are sup- 
plemented by reports of original work in the formulation of 
educational policy, not until the Bulletin is a scholarly 
journal,—not until all of these things have come to pass, 
shall we be entitled to recognition as major administrative 
officers in the profession of education. 


ADMISSIONS—AN OPPORTUNITY 
FOR LEADERSHIP 


There are many indications that the time is at hand for 
radical changes in the methods of selecting college entrants. 
If those who contributed to this subject on the convention 
program are not in error, admission to college in the future 
will be a phase of educational guidance on the secondary 
education level. The Pennsylvania study has contributed 
much to the development of this concept which is spreading 
rapidly and is influencing the development of state-wide 
testing programs sponsored by the colleges and secondary 
schools in cooperative enterprise. 

F. O. Holt, for example, referring to the Wisconsin pro- 
gram, stated that the next step in the program of a state- 
wide educational guidance program, which shall result in a 
more rigorous selection of applicants for admission to the 
University, is the institution of a high school achievement- 
testing program. 

William McVey, speaking from the viewpoint of the 
secondary schools, said: ‘“Many colleges have attempted to 
evaluate the merits of candidates for admission after a 
consideration of their abilities as revealed by a complete 
record of their general and intellectual development... . 
Without a recognition of these bodies of knowledge, the 
college can scarcely hope to bring to final fruition the full 
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development of the powers and capacities of the students.” 

The challenge to the registrar in this field was most 
effectively stated by V. A. C. Henmon as follows: ‘‘Co- 
operation in the building of a cumulative record system as 
a continuous systematic appraisal of students; analysis of 
such cumulative records to discover better methods of 
selection, counseling, and guidance; the abandonment or 
relaxation of specific indicated requirements for college ad- 
mission, if they are unreliable and invalid, as they appear 
to be; the substitution of individual for institutional ac- 
crediting, which by all tokens seems to be in the offing; the 
application of the principle of measuring achievement in 
terms of actual achievement and not in terms of units of 
time spent in the class-room; all of these important matters 
in our ever-changing educational theories and practices are 
logically the registrar’s concern and his office is the center 
for their study.” 

Dean Henmon has outlined a beautiful problem. We 
should lend it our intelligence. 


BULLETIN WILL PAY FOR BEST CONTRIBUTION 


The Executive Committee of the Association has authorized the 
Editor of the Bulletin to pay twenty-five dollars for the best article 
submitted by a registrar or a member of a registrar’s staff on a 
problem in the registrar’s field. The selection will be made by the 
Editor and the Associate Editors acting as a committee. Following 
are the conditions of the competition: 

1. Competitors will choose their own topics, but articles must be 
based upon controlled studies. 

2. Articles must not exceed eight Bulletin pages in length, ap- 
proximately 2500 words if there are no tables or charts. 

3. Those who wish to enter the competition must notify the 
Editor not later than October 15, 1933, stating the nature of the 
study that will be reported. 

4. All articles entering the competition must be in the hands of 
the Editor not later than February 1, 1934, although they will be 
receivable at any time. 

5. The Editor of the Bulletin reserves the right to publish any 
article submitted. 

6. The Editor of the Bulletin reserves the right to withhold the 
payment of the twenty-five dollars if, in his judgment, none of the 
articles submitted merit publication. 








SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


SECTION A: UNIVERSITIES, TECHNICAL 
AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


(A Condensed Report) 


1. The Depression and the Registrar’s Office 


The discussion was opened by Ernest C. Miller. Mr. 
Miller’s remarks follow: ‘“The subject which we are to dis- 
cuss is one of wide importance at the present moment. 
Every registrar is interested in the subject, but it is doubt- 
ful whether many of us know what other registrars are doing 
to reduce expenditures. It might be helpful to have a group 
of registrars make a comprehensive study of this subject 
and publish their findings in one of our bulletins. Then we 
might be able to answer certain specific questions, namely: 
Will the present process of reductions to the minimum bring 
about a redefinition of a registrar and his functions? Will it 
curtail the practical efficiency of his office? Might we not 
have done sooner what we are forced to do now? 

“It is my feeling, based on my own experience and on 
the opinions of a number of registrars, that much of the 
machinery and extravagance which we are now forced to 
scrap will never and should never come back, and that as a 
result of this housecleaning the registrar of tomorrow will be 
an administrative officer of more influence than he is today. 
An automobile manufacturer recently said that by reducing 
the price of his car he keeps his foremen, his research staff, 
and his executive officers on their toes, as they must improve 
constantly on their own efforts. This philosophy, if applied 
to the registrar, would decrease the expenditures of his 
office and increase the efficiency of his office. But men of 
wisdom call this a pagan philosophy, and perhaps it is, if 
by gaining efficiency we lose the better qualities of human 
nature. Then we might say, therefore, that the depression 
might be good for the registrar’s status, or improve his 
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status, if it does not take away even that which he must 
have to keep his useful machinery in running order. But 
how shall this be done? That is, how can we decrease ex- 
penditures without injuring the efficiency or injuring the 
serviceability and usefulness of the office? 

‘At a number of institutions the expense of registering is 
being reduced by eliminating the registrar and the staff, 
and transferring his work to the deans and other adminis- 
trative officers. I presume this was done on the theory that 
the best way to put out a fire in the kitchen stove is to scat- 
ter the live coals all over the house. An outstanding uni- 
versity president, who maintains and sustains a well- 
organized registrar’s office in his institution, recently de- 
nounced this procedure, and he illustrated his point by say- 
ing that a storm-tossed ship cannot be saved by taking the 
cargo out of its hold and scattering it all over the deck. 

“Other less destructive methods must be used for re- 
ducing expenditures. What these methods shall be must 
be determined individually by each registrar according to 
the educational plans, policies, and income of his institu- 
tion. In the recorder’s office at the University of Chicago 
certain items of work that were well established by tradition 
and precedent were eliminated. The operating costs of 
other items of work were considerably reduced. The cost of 
compiling the so-called dean’s reports was reduced one-half 
by developing a new technique for the compilation of a mass 
of statistical data on class registrations. Absence reports and 
attendance records were abolished. The complicated pro- 
cedure of determining fraternity averages, issuing reports 
on probation and mid-quarter reports of unsatisfactory 
work were entirely eliminated. The cost of printing office 
forms and stationery was reduced twenty-five per cent. The 
expense of conducting registration was decreased one-third. 
The high cost of issuing 10,000 transcripts, photostats, and 
credentials each year was reduced one-half. Other reduc- 
tions were made by revising the calendar of work and sim- 
plifying methods of procedure, and organizing the staff and 
its work on a functional basis. Some of the items of work 
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that were abolished became useless under the new educa- 
tional plan, but the new educational plan added other func- 
tions to the office so that the responsibilities of the office 
have increased rather than decreased, but the expenditures 
have decreased. 

“In this enumeration of the reductions that have been 
made in one office it is not to be construed as an idle boast 
but as an honest confession. Every registrar has been com- 
pelled to make reductions of one kind or another. It would 
be interesting to know not only what has been done, but how 
it was done. Every registrar is compelled, has always been 
compelled to economize both in his office and at home. 
He has always been confronted with perplexing problems. 
Now that he finds himself in a situation that was never 
gloomier he should be able to face it unafraid, confident 
that he knows not only what to do but has the courage to 
do it. This painful pruning process, although it saps our 
energies and is rather distressing, nevertheless is eliminating 
a certain amount of extravagance and sharpening our wits 
so that in the future we may hope to produce even better 
results at a lower cost.” 

J. C. MacKinnon reported savings in printing by dis- 
continuing the printing of abstracts of publications of the 
staff and reprints of their articles, the elimination of forms, 
and the use of planographing for class schedules, examina- 
tion schedules, and directory. Savings were also achieved 
by the discontinuance of payment of clerks for overtime and 
by the construction of an office manual, scheduling all 
functional operations. 

Alan Bright, Miss Emma E. Deters, and Miss Hazel 
Geiner reported that savings had been made by the utiliza- 
tion of scholarship holders for assistance at registration. 

Rodney M. West suggested the elimination or great sim- 
plification of the process of registration by placing upon the 
student the responsibility for following the curriculum, and 
upon the instructor the responsibility of administering 
prerequisites. He indicated that this elimination, as far as 
the University of Minnesota was concerned, was being pro- 
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posed not so much as a method of reducing expenses, as for 
the purpose of making it possible to improve the permanent 
record by adding the results of comprehensive examinations 
and achievement tests given throughout the college course. 


2. The Questionnaire 

Rodney M. West reported that the Committee on Special 
Projects had considered the advisability of setting up as- 
sociation machinery for approving or disapproving ques- 
tionnaires and had decided that such procedure would be 
unwise, because the approval of a questionnaire implies a 
certain amount of responsibility for it. 

J. P. Mitchell reported that the Association of American 
Colleges has really undertaken to suppress the question- 
naire, particularly the type that is sent out by graduate 
students. Such questionnaires should be sent to the secre- 
tary of that association. If the information sought is obtain- 
able without the use of a questionnaire the author will be so 
advised and will be informed how to obtain it. 

B. J. Steggert stated that the American Council on Edu- 


cation is performing a service similar to that of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges. 


3. Educational and Vocational Guidance of Students 

To open the discussion of this topic the Chairman read 
from a letter from Mr. E. B. Stevens, Registrar of the 
University of Washington, as follows: 

“Competing colleges do not furnish helpful advice. At 
the very moment the student needs an unbiased friend he is 
given propaganda. About the only official in a position to 
befriend the college prospect is the person who has a view 
of the whole scene. No one can get such a view who has not 
stood at the doors of our institutions of higher education 
and observed what has happened to those who enter. Yet 
often those in such positions are merely swinging the doors. 
It was with that hope, that registrars and admissions 
officers might be more than doormen, that the above topic 
was suggested. 

“Here are some of the things which can and, in some 
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cases, have been achieved. First, stabilization of require- 
ments. In general, entrance requirements are far from 
stable. Second, clear information regarding requirements. 
In general, requirements are the results of compromise 
legislation and are far from clear. Third, information ob- 
tained regarding aptitudes for different types of training. 
In general, no one has this information, although the high 
school has much and could easily get more. Fourth, match- 
ing of aptitudes with curricular requirements. This is so 
obvious that it is neglected. Fifth, beginning guidance 
while the student may be directed to his benefit. Too often 
efforts are made after the student has graduated from high 
school. Sixth, advice of responsible persons should be co- 
ordinated. It is a job in which parent, high school counselor 
and college official often work at cross purposes. Why 
should we not get together?” 
There was no further discussion. 


4. Recognition of Scholarship 

The discussion was opened by a paper by Miss Marian 
Williams of the University of Michigan which was read by 
Mr. D. L. Rich; (paper follows). 


HONORS FOR SUPERIOR STUDENTS 


I should like to explain what is done by the University 
of Michigan to honor superior students, with the hope that 
it may bring about an active discussion of the weak points 
in our practice and constructive suggestions for a plan 
which may serve all of our needs more effectively. 

In addition to recognition given superior students by 
such societies as ®BK, #K4, etc., the University calls at- 
tention to those students or groups of students who have 
maintained high scholastic records in five general ways. 

(1) Lists of those students who receive all “‘A”’ grades are 
given to the newspapers for publication. 

(2) Congratulatory letters are sent to the parents of all 
freshmen who do not receive any grade below “B’’. A similar 
letter is sent to the principal of the high school from which 
the student was graduated. 
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(3) A Scholarship Chart is published each year, giving 
comparisons of the scholastic averages earned by the 
fraternities, sororities, and independent groups. Some time 
ago, Acacia fraternity presented a cup to be awarded to the 
fraternity having the highest average each year and to be 
given permanently to the fraternity leading for three suc- 
cessive years. Pan-Hellenic donated a similar cup for the 
sorority group. This was won for permanent possession two 
years ago and last year a very lovely book was presented 
to the winning group. This chart is always of interest to the 
students and introduces a spirit of group rivalry which 
stimulates them to put forth greater effort. We consider 
this a success. 

(4) We recognize our superior students at the University 
of Michigan through the Commencement Program. All 
senior students who have done exceptionally good work are 
singled out as honor students by placing an asterisk in front 
of the name of each as it appears on the program. Four cita- 
tions are now made, “High Distinction,” “Distinction,” 
“With Honors” (in a particular department), and “Special 
Mention.” We feel that this is too fine a division and are 
hoping to reduce this number to two, ‘Distinction’? and 
“With Honors” in a certain department. This information 
appears on the diploma and upon any transcript of the 
student’s record sent out by the University. 

(5) The paying homage to superior scholarship through 
an Honors Convocation, held during the last week in April 
in our largest assembly building. We are now preparing for 
our tenth annual gathering of this sort. All faculty and 
students are asked to attend. Members of the faculty are 
requested to wear academic costume to lend dignity and 
color to the affair and the following classes of students are 
asked to be the honored guests: 


(a) Seniors, holding rank in the highest 10 per cent of the 
class, having at least a “B’’ average, with approxi- 
mately three semesters in residence (the hours are 
specified for each school), enrolled in the calendar year 
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of the Convocation, and candidates for a degree in 
February, June, or August of that calendar year. 


All freshmen and sophomore students, enrolled in the 
calendar year of the Convocation, whose grades showed 
a scholarship average of at least one-half ‘‘A’”’ and one- 
half ‘‘B’’. No student may fall below eleven hours in 
any one semester and sophomores must be in residence 
at least two semesters. 

(c) All of those students who received fellowships, scholar- 
ships, or awards based primarily upon scholarship. 


A speaker is usually imported for the occasion; the seniors 
appear in a group in caps and gowns; an honorary degree 
is conferred at this time upon some worthy person ap- 
proved by the Regents; music is played; and the affair lasts 
about an hour. Unless we are successful in obtaining an 
exceptional and unusually gifted speaker or a widely known 
candidate for the honorary degree, the student body does 
not respond as well as we would like to have them. The stu- 
dents, in general, show little curiosity in advance concerning 
those to be among the honored guests and some of the 
honored guests themselves even fail to appear. 

We request that elections to honor societies be revealed 
for the first time at the Honors Convocation in order to 
add interest but have found it impossible to enforce this 
completely, since the Convocation is held well after the 
second semester has started and in some cases the initiates 
would have little time for active participation in the society 
during the remainder of the year if announcement were de- 
layed until this date. It has been suggested that we might 
actually confer some of the awards at this time thus adding 
a little more to the element of interest and suspense, but 
this has been thought unwise, because it would make the 
affair more lengthy than it now is; classes would have to 
be suspended for a longer period, and the added interest 
would not be sufficient to offset the additional drag of the 
mechanics of getting the students who receive the awards 
onto the center of the stage. 
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We feel that the Convocation as it now takes place is 
decidedly worth while but not a complete success. We would 
like to make it a real occasion which might prove a definite 
incentive toward more earnest scholastic endeavor. As it 
now stands, even though our invitations to the honored 
guests are impressive and our speaker and music carefully 
chosen, we feel that the students do not look forward to the 
time with any degree of interest or anticipation or make any 
additional effort to be among the honored guests. What can 
we do to stimulate more interest within the student body? 

The topic was discussed at length. The following devices, 
in addition to those mentioned by Miss Williams, were re- 
ported: inscribing names on a bronze tablet (Illinois); 
exempting B average students from class attendance 
(Miami University and University of Arkansas); priority 
registration (Purdue) ; additional credit (Iowa) ; complimen- 
tary dinner (Iowa State). 


5. Has the Depression Stimulated More Serious Effort and 
Higher Scholarship? 

The discussion of this topic was opened by Mr. J. A. 
Gannett. “I think that the answer to this question is prob- 
ably ‘yes,’ although I am not sure that I can prove that. 
It is probably ‘Yes’ in varying degrees, depending upon 
the make-up of the student body in question. Some of the 
institutions are made up largely of students who are work- 
ing their way through college. Others are made up largely 
of well-to-do students. The students in the first type of in- 
stitution may be devoting extra time to earning money, 
that is, more time than usual to earning money, due to the 
depression, and consequently, not improving their academic 
standing. Students who come from well-to-do homes are 
cut off from their usual income, the monthly check from 
home, and are perhaps putting in more time on their work. 

“At Maine our academic average has been improving 
slowly during the past decade so that it is impossible to say 
whether the improvement which we noticed this year was 
due to the depression or to a natural trend upward. How- 
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ever, there was an increase this year in the academic aver- 
age of the student body. I know that our coeds complain 
that the boys aren’t dating them as much as usual. The boys 
seem to lack money and the girls complain. The local theater 
isn’t patronized as well as usual. Some of the boys who have 
been living in fraternity houses have moved to less ex- 
pensive private homes. Whether they are devoting this extra 
time to their classroom work, I can’t say. It is a problem 
locally for each institution, but I am inclined to think there 
are wholesome effects coming out of the depression, and I 
believe, in my own institution at least, higher scholarship 
is one.” 

Miss Deters reported a similar upward trend in scholar- 
ship in the junior and senior years at the University of 
Buffalo. 


6. The Calendar 

The discussion was opened by H. H. Armsby. “At the 
1926 convention of this Association, our chairman of today 
presented a very able and thorough paper on the question 
of the college calendar, and I would recommend that any 
of you who are interested read that paper. He gave the re- 
sults of a questionnaire which was answered by 320 col- 
leges and universities. He showed that the average school 
year for those institutions extended from September 18 to 
June 6, 262 days, during which time there were 183 days 
of actual instruction. Adding the summer session, from 
June 16 to August 12, the total for the year was 320 days 
that the school was in operation, and out of those days 
2273 days of actual instruction were offered, which is ap- 
proximately 62 per cent of the year. Deducting only Sun- 
days and national holidays from the year, we have left about 
85 per cent, what we might call the ideal percentage of the 
time for a business concern to be in use. The schools show 
about 62 per cent, and we must couple with that the fact 
that the average school classroom is seldom used more than 
about half of the ordinary working hours of the week, which 
cuts the use down to about 31 or 32 per cent. Even the pro- 
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posed 30-hour week, which is being considered in congress 
at the present time, would cut the figure down to only about 
64 per cent, so we are apparently making quite inefficient 
use of our facilities. 

“Of course this comparison of a college with an industrial 
plant is one which has been very greatly overdone. We can’t 
possibly hope to use our plants 85 per cent of the time. But 
colleges are supposed to set an example to their students and 
to their public, of efficient use of what they have, and, in 
these days of decreased appropriations and clamor for 
efficiency in the use of public funds, it seems to me that 
the colleges might well consider this question of a more 
efficient use of their facilities. I firmly believe that the 
figure could be raised quite materially above 31 per cent. 
More students could be accommodated without any in- 
crease in facilities, and I suspect that if anything is going to 
be done about the question the registrar will be the one 
to do it. 

“On the other matter which the chairman has mentioned, 
I was proposing to propound a question: What is a credit 
hour? And the answer, as the chairman has indicated, that 
it is so many weeks of work doesn’t really mean much, be- 
cause we don’t know what the week is. We don’t know how 
many of those weeks are really working weeks and how many 
of them are something else. The tabulation in the paper I 
have just referred to showed a very wide variety in the 
number of actual days of instruction given in the colleges 
listed. 

‘School calendars are of course prepared under a very 
large number of different conditions which influence the 
maker. Such things as climate, local holidays, rulings of 
state boards of education, the need of students for sum- 
mer work, etc., influence the actual details of the calendar 
arrangement. I suppose those folks who like uniformity in 
all things would consider it a great accomplishment if every 
college in the country would adopt the same calendar so 
that all of us could know just what everybody else is doing. 
But in spite of being an engineer and a registrar, I pro- 
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test that such a condition is not only impossible but un- 
desirable in this country of individualism. But I do believe, 
if we are going to continue with our present bookkeeping 
system of grade points, credit hours, and etc., it might be 
desirable to have a little more uniformity in our definition 
of how long it should take a theoretical individual, known 
as the average student, to earn a credit hour. If such uni- 
formity is desirable, once more I suspect that if anything is 
to be done about it the registrar is the man who is going 
to do it.” 

W. C. Smyser raised the question of what to do about the 
applicant who has had a shortened school year in his high 
school program and suggested that if he is not penalized, a 
weapon may be placed in the hands of those who would use 
the depression as an excuse for determined effort to re- 
duce appropriations and school activities. 


7. Absences 


The discussion was opened by C. W. Helmstadter. 
“The matter of absences came particularly to my attention 
two years ago when we were transferring from a tuition- 
and-private-donation-supported school to a tax-supported 
school. We started a new regime with a new president, a new 
dean of men, a new extension director, and quite a number 
of new faculty members. At the first faculty meeting, our 
dean of men, knowing he was to administer the absence 
system, desired to throw it out bodily. I, having been there 
a few years longer, had to oppose him on the ground that our 
student body, being made up 85 per cent from local stu- 
dents who were under a strict absence checking system, 
would have to be prepared for that change ahead of time 
or it wouldn’t work. We finally brought about a vote, and 
we still have our absence system. But I am wondering, in 
face of the fact that Chicago has abandoned it entirely, and 
that a number of other institutions are going to adopt the 
Chicago plan or a variation, where most institutions stand 
now with regard to absences, whether they are checking 
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them closely or whether they are inclined just to let them 
slide.”’ 

Upon a show of hands, it was discovered that twenty 
institutions were recording absences at a central point and 
fifteen of these were using a penalty for absences. It was 
discovered also that eleven institutions had discontinued 
the recording of absences. 


8. The Admission of Students from other States 

The discussion was opened by H. C. Dorcas and F. B. 
Dilley. Mr. H. C. Dorcas: “I hardly know how to introduce 
the discussion in a better way than to give a very brief 
statement of our regulations, practices, and recent ex- 
periences. 

We have defined a resident of Iowa in exactly the terms 
of our constitutional provision for the right to vote in 
Iowa. Although that, of course, cannot apply to one who 
is a minor it is still essentially applicable because a minor 
whose legal guardian or whose parents have the right to 
vote in Iowa is thereby a resident of Iowa. 

“We recognize that the burden is on the student who 
comes into Iowa to show that he has come for a purpose 
different from, other than, and independent of his being a 
student in the University. In the last twelve months we have 
realized more definitely than ever before the necessity of 
recognizing the presumption that one who leaves one lo- 
cality to go to another locality in order to attend college 
is presumed not to gain voting residence in the new locality 
by that fact. We have deliberately, after a study of many 
cases, decided to accept our local registration official’s 
statement that a student had fulfilled the constitutional 
requirements for voting in Iowa as settling the case in be- 
half of the student who wished to register in the university 
on the paying of the Iowa rate. 

“T was supported by a supreme court case in Iowa as early 
as 1878 on exactly that issue. A boy from Mitchell County, 
Iowa, still a minor, entered the university as a freshman, in 
January, 1875, and continued regularly, term after term, 
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until March 1878, at which time he was twenty-two years 
of age and wished to vote in Iowa City. He was able to 
show that he had lived in Johnson County, Iowa, the sixty 
days preceding that election which our constitution re- 
quired. Of course he was born and reared in Iowa. The local 
election judges refused to allow him to vote on the ground 
that he was a student in the university, and therefore a tem- 
porary sojourner in Iowa City and Johnson County, and 
it was up to him to show beyond any doubt whatsoever that 
he had reason for being in Johnson County other than that 
of attending the university. That he was unable to show, 
and the local election judges declined to accept his ballot. 
He brought suit against them. The suit was tried in a cir- 
cuit court, and the court found for the plaintiff and awarded 
$300 to him against the local election judges. They, how- 
ever, appealed the case to the supreme court, and the higher 
court found the lower court in error in not recognizing the 
presumption that the boy was a sojourner away from his 
home in Mitchell County, and, therefore, not eligible to 
vote in Johnson County. That had not been established in 
the evidence in the lower court. So we have taken this rather 
definite position that it is the presumption that one who 
leaves one locality to go to another locality to attend college 
does not thereby gain voting residence in that new locality. 
That being the case, the burden is wholly on him to show 
by facts which are concrete and definite that he has reason, 
other than that of being a student in Iowa, for his being in 
Iowa. 


NON-RESIDENT STUDENTS AND METHODS OF 
ADMINISTERING NON-RESIDENT TUITION FEES 


F. B. DILLEY 


A non-resident student usually is defined as a student who 
is not legally a resident of the state. In Ohio, for example, a 
person must live in the state one year before he is a legal 
resident of Ohio. Students’ parents then, if the student is a 
minor (which he usually is) must be in the state one year. 
In examining a number of college catalogs, I find these cata- 
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logs are quite clear in their definition of a non-resident stu- 
dent and also the method of collecting the fee. 

At Ohio University we assess the fee at the time of regis- 
tration from a 3” X5” card file which has been previously 
made out and is in the hands of the assessor of fees at regis- 
tration time. The names of the new out-of-state students are 
obtained from the home addresses given on the students’ 
applications for admission. The location of the high school 
where the student graduated is also checked. Occasionally 
an out-of-state student slips by the assessor of fees at 
registration time. In that event he is called in after a few 
days and assessed the fee. 

Students changing their residence to within the state 
make a difficult situation sometimes. For that reason, some 
universities have a ruling to the effect that a student who 
starts in the university as a non-resident must pay the non- 
resident fee throughout his college course. This seems to 
me to be unfair. If the parents move to the state, become 
legal residents and pay taxes for the support of the state 
university, does it not seem unfair to make them pay a non- 
resident fee for their son or daughter? As I see it they 
should have the same right as any other legal resident of 
the state. 

This topic is perhaps of little interest to private institu- 
tions because their fees apply alike to all, irrespective of 
location. Of course there is a very good reason why state 
supported institutions assess an extra fee on students com- 
ing from other states, although it was evidently not dis- 
covered until in recent years. I have not made an investiga- 
tion of the facts but I’ll wager a small bet that there were 
very few state universities charging non-resident fees 20 or 
25 years ago. Ohio University was converted to the idea as 
recently as four years ago. That was because we had few 
students from out of the state up until that time. 

The change in attitude on the part of state universities 
has undoubtedly come about because of student mobility, 
the bigness of the state universities with their wide variety 
of offerings, and small tuition fees. Another reason to be 
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assigned for such large numbers of out-of-state students is 
that of the admission requirements. Usually state universi- 
ties admit graduates of first grade high schools in their own 
state and in other states as well. Large numbers of stu- 
dents, therefore, are eligible to enter state universities. 

Recently I made an examination of 42 catalogs of state 
universities in regard to non-resident fees. So far as I could 
learn from the catalogs all but three had a non-resident fee. 
They were the universities of Pennsylvania, Texas and 
Vermont. The additional cost was as low as $10.00 a semes- 
ter for the University of Missouri and as high as $100.00 
a semester for the Universities of Virginia and Wisconsin. 
The mode was $25.00 a semester, seven institutions charg- 
ing approximately that amount extra. Four charged $20.00; 
four, $40.00; four, $50.00; and four, $75.00 a semester. 

Is it just for the state universities to charge additional 
fees for their out-of-state students? The fact that practically 
all of the state universities do charge the differentiated fee 
is evidence that those in authority in the state universities 
do feel that it is just and reasonable. It might be argued, 
in the name of reciprocity, that states should not place 
a barrier to students from other states—that they should 
be free to go wherever they desire. That would be eminently 
fair if there were an equitable exchange, and if all states 
had state supported universities. 

The growth of out-of-state students at Ohio University 
has been very interesting to watch. I think, perhaps, there 
is nothing unusual about it, but I believe it constitutes a 
major problem of the University which we are taking steps 
to solve. In the last five years the number of out-of-state 
students has increased from 8 per cent of the total student 
body to 17 per cent. The first semester of the present year 
non-resident students constituted 20 per cent of all of our 
students. This in spite of a non-residence fee of $50.00 a 
year. We have been getting increasingly large numbers from 
the states which do not maintain state universities. To re- 
strict the number of out-of-state students Ohio University 
is making a departure in the assessment of non-residence 
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fees beginning with the summer session. We are doubling 
the non-residence fee for those students coming from states 
which do not support state universities of the same general 
scope and standards as Ohio University. 

To show how the numbers of students from New York, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts and Connecticut have been in- 
creasing the following figures may be cited. In 1926-27, the 
number from these four states constituted 12 per cent of the 
out-of-state students. In 1931-32, they constituted 39 per 
cent. During the first semester of the present year the per 
cent is 48, i.e., almost one-half of our out-of-state students 
come from states which do not support state universities. 
Why should Ohio University take care of them? We believe 
an additional fee of $100.00 a year will keep some of them 


away. 
Besides raising the fee, we are also raising the standard 


of admission for those students coming from states which 
do not support state universities comparable to Ohio Uni- 
versity. We shall no longer admit those who rank in the 


lowest one-third of their graduating class. If this does not 
prove satisfactory, we shall probably make the standard of 


admission higher. 


9. The Reproduction of Transcripts by Commercial Organiza- 
tions 

Mr. Fletcher of the Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency de- 
scribed their practice of duplicating transcripts for a fee. 
For the result of this discussion, see the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 
10. Contacting the Secondary School 

Mr. G. E. Carrothers presented an outline prepared by 
Ira M. Smith. 


CONTACTING THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


I. Letters And Other Material Sent to High School 
Principals in Michigan During the Year 


1. Copy of new application blank and request for early 
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applications (sent the end of December to Michigan schools 
and to a number of others out of the state). 

2. Reprint of registrar’s annual report to the President 
of the University. 

3. Report of first-semester freshman grades and average 
grade in all freshman courses (sent to principals of all 
schools represented in current freshman class). 

4. Honors Convocation program. 

5. Orientation Period program. 

6. Bulletin of general information and announcements 
of courses. 

7. Report of tests taken by entering freshmen and invita- 
tion to come to University in December to interview fresh- 
men (sent first of October to principals of all schools repre- 
sented in current freshman class). 

8. Notices of changes in admission requirements which 
may be made from time to time. 

9. Illustrative material for school exhibits and “college 
weeks.”’ 

10. Radio talks—two times each year. 

11. One year we sent out bulletin board posters. 


II. Personal Conferences at High Schools 


1. Arrangements for representative from the University 
or local alumnus to accept invitation to attend ‘college 
week”’ activities and confer with seniors. 

2. Registrar confers with interested seniors when inspect- 
ing Michigan high schools for accrediting by University 
Bureau of Cooperation with Educational Institutions. 

3. Registrar confers with interested seniors by appoint- 
ment when attending educational meetings in large cities. 


III. Principal-Student Conferences at 
the University 


1. Invitation extended to principals of all schools repre- 
sented in current freshman class to confer with freshmen at 
the University on a certain day early in December. Princi- 
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pals asked to notify registrar’s office whether or not they 

can come. 

2. Students notified of principals’ coming and asked to 
indicate on return post card free time on day scheduled for 
conferences. 

3. Definite appointment with principal made for student 
and notice sent him. List of appointments mailed to prin- 
cipal. 

4. Questionnaires filled out in advance by students, deal- 
ing with their high school preparation, University instruc- 
tion, and living conditions, together with mid-semester re- 
ports secured through the heads of the advisory systems 
in the various schools and colleges, serve as basis for prin- 
cipals’ personal interviews. Interviews scheduled fifteen 
minutes apart. 

5. Luncheon at noon for visiting principals. University 
officials and heads of freshman advisory systems attend 
luncheon also and become acquainted with high school 
visitors. 

6. Sixth annual meeting was in 1932. Schools repre- 
sented (including one junior college), 37. Principals and 
teachers attending, 49. Interviewed, 374 freshmen (35 per 
cent of the freshman class), and 24 students who had trans- 
ferred from the junior college. 

7. Purpose of meeting. 

a. Principals gain information which can be used to ad- 
vantage in preparation of prospective university stu- 
dents. 

b. Principals can leave behind valuable suggestions to be 
passed on to university advisors and instructors. 

c. Fosters feeling of good will between secondary schools 
and University. 

Mr. E. J. Howell suggested that as much time, effort, and 
money should be spent in stimulating good college material 
to go to college as is spent in keeping the poor material out. 
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SECTION B: LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES, JUNIOR 
COLLEGES, TEACHERS COLLEGES, AND 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 


(A résumé by Donatp M. Love, Chairman.) 


The Group B composition this year was somewhat differ- 
ent from the composition in other years in that the liberal 
arts colleges, the normal schools, teachers colleges, and 
junior colleges met together. That made a very sizeable and 
very interesting group indeed, and taxed the capacity of 
Dining Room No. 2. Our retentive power was very good. 
We operated on the principle of a round table discussion, 
and the meeting was a good demonstration of the fact that 
most of us are good talkers as well as good listeners. One 
of the reasons we come to a convention of this sort is that 
we like the opportunity to air our views and hear the views 
of our neighbors, and to argue back and forth a little bit. 
There were three short, pointed presentations very well 
given by Mr. Robinson of the George Peabody College, 
Mr. Williams of the Mississippi State College for Women, 
and Mr. Ross of Allegheny.! 

The general subject of Mr. Robinson’s contribution was 
“The Evaluation of College Credit,’ and in it he summed up 
and brought down to our more intimate consideration many 
of the things that we had been hearing in the main papers 
of the general sessions concerning the problem of admis- 
sions. Mr. Robinson called our attention to the fact that 
the colleges would have to furnish proof for their pro- 
cedures, especially in days like these, and that it had been 
the history of such matters that when the clientele became 
dissatisfied either with the objective or with the procedures 
of existing institutions they simply went out and founded 
other institutions that did meet those demands more closely. 
There is a certain very direct responsibility which we owe 
to the American public, and it is obviously incumbent upon 


1 Mr. Williams and Mr. Ross turned in manuscripts. These will 
be published in later numbers of the Bulletin. 
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us to keep abreast of the demands which that public makes 
upon us. 

There is, of course, the open question always before us of 
whether higher education is to be for the talented two or 
three per cent or for the great mass of people, and whether 
the objectives that have been defined through the years can 
remain satisfactory objectives. 

We reviewed, as has been reviewed here, the entrance 
criteria and were inclined to agree, I think, that the criteria 
upon which students should be admitted to college, are a 
combination of high school record and intelligence test. We 
discussed the question of whether the high school pattern 
was important or not, and decided that probably it was not 
as important as we had thought. 

One epigrammatic statement seemed to me to sum up a 
good deal of our discussion of this point, that the matter 
of admitting students to college and keeping them there 
should be a matter of keeping the fit rather than of eliminat- 
ing the unfit. The business of keeping the fit brings to us the 
concrete problem of making our program serviceable to 
them, keeping them busy, affording them the training that 
they are really capable of taking. 

There was encouraging evidence in this discussion that 
other states were either in actual practice or in anticipation 
following the lead of Wisconsin, as outlined by Mr. Holt in 
his paper the other day, looking toward a more compre- 
hensive program of cooperation between the secondary 
schools and the colleges. 

Mr. Williams turned for his paper to the problem of 
training students in study habits, and appealed to the group 
of us who have to do with personnel problems. His paper 
recorded a very careful study which has been made of the 
study habits of failing students in his institution, and it 
forecast a number of remedial measures some of which are 
in progress for the Mississippi State College for Women, 
and successfully so. Implicit in his paper was an admonition 
to the registrar who is also a personnel officer that he should 
be not merely a warner, but that he should be an intelligent 
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guide carefully studying the problems that the students 
face and helping them to a better adjustment. 

Mr. Ross, speaking on the relation of teachers’ grades 
to student intelligence, reviewed for us a study made in 
his institution of the grading practices of the faculty. It 
had been customary for some years to publish the distribu- 
tion of grades given by different members of the faculty, 
but they came to feel that the absolute distribution did not 
reveal the whole truth, and so comparisons were made be- 
tween the grades received and the intelligence scores of the 
students receiving those grades, with the result that many 
teachers who had been stigmatized as easy graders proved 
to be really intelligent graders, giving people what they de- 
served. The point was that due to various factors certain 
classes and courses attracted able students, and a teacher 
grading those able students and giving them what they de- 
served seemed by comparison with other teachers on the 
faculty to be an easy grader, whereas, actually he was 
simply responding to the situation exactly as he should. 
The method was not recommended as steady practice, of 
course, for any institution, but as a useful checking device 
for occasional records. 

I might say in general about the discussion which fol- 
lowed that it was frank and free and enthusiastic. The ad- 
vice that I would like to give to speakers in main sessions 
at subsequent conventions is that if they really want to 
know how their papers appeal to the audience they had 
better attend the section meetings in the afternoon. 

There is strong evidence that we are, as our President 
has indicated we should be, thinking registrars and that we 
are accepting the authoritative and profound statements 
that we get in the general sessions with open minds, and 
filing them away for reference and further use, but not for 
unquestioned acceptance. 
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THE CONFERENCE OF UNIVERSITIES 
H. G. ARNSDORF 


The Conference of Universities held in New York City 
last November 15th to 17th, at which I had the honor to 
represent this Association, and on which I have been asked 
to report today, was not prompted by the economic “de- 
pression,’’ as many persons have supposed. Plans had been 
laid for this Conference as early as 1925 as a culmination 
of the centennial celebration of New York University. The 
Conference paralleled rather strikingly a similar conference 
called in 1830, in that, like the earlier conference, it was 
designed to present an opportunity for an appraisal of the 
services rendered, and to be rendered, by universities. 

While sponsored by New York University, the Conference 
was not altogether a New York University affair. Repre- 
sentatives of more than thirty other institutions collabo- 
rated with the Chancellor and the local committee in laying 
the plans, and many of the planners also became performers 
on the various programs. Almost from the beginning the 
project became representative of American higher education 
in a somewhat broad sense. 

The general topic of the Conference around which the 
addresses and discussions centered was ‘‘The Obligation of 
Universities to the Social Order.’’ The program consisted 
of four sections and a closing dinner to the delegates. Each 
section included a general session, including three addresses 
of ordinary length by a chairman and two other speakers. 
The general sessions were each followed later in the program 
by a second or discussion session, also including three ad- 
dresses by a chairman and two other speakers. The more 
formal discussions by announced speakers were followed in 
each case by informal discussions from the floor. 

The sub-topics discussed in the four general sessions each 
followed by its discussion session were: 

1. The University Today: Its Aims and Province. 

2. The University and Economic Changes. 

3. The University and Governmental Changes. 
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4. The University and Spiritual Values. 


The topic discussed at the closing dinner was “‘the Uni- 
versity in This Changing World.” 

The list of speakers at the general sessions included the 
following distinguished men in education and other fields 
of activity: 

James Rowland Angell, President, Yale University 

Lotus Delta Coffman, President, University of Minnesota 

Sir James Colquhoun Irvine, Principal and Vice-Chancellor, 
University of St. Andrews 

Thomas W. Lamont, J. P. Morgan and Company 

Edwin Francis Gay, Professor of Economic History, Har- 
vard University 

Sir Arthur Salter, former Director, Economic and Finance 
Section, League of Nations 

Harold G. Moulton, President, The Brookings Institution 

Charles Edward Merriam, Professor and Chairman of the 
Department of Political Science, The University of Chi- 
cago 

William Tudor Gardiner, Governor of Maine 

John Campbell Merriam, President, Carnegie Institution 

William Ernest Hocking, Alford Professor of Natural Re- 
ligion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil Polity, Harvard 
University 

Alfred Noyes, English Poet 


Addresses were given at the discussion sessions by 
speakers of equal distinction, including: 


Samuel Paul Capen, Chancellor, University of Buffalo 

Harry Woodburn Chase, President, University of Illinois 
(Chancellor-Elect of New York University) 

Harold H. Swift, President of the Board of Trustees, The 
University of Chicago 

Arthur Norman Holcombe, Professor of Government, Har- 
vard University 

Luther Gulick, Director, Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, Eaton Professor of Municipal Science and Ad- 
ministration, Columbia University 

George Soule, Editor, The New Republic 
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Robert Gordon Sproul, President, University of California 

Coleman Nevils, President, Georgetown University 

William Mather Lewis, President, Lafayette College 

Wesley Clair Mitchell, Professor of Economics, Columbia 
University 

Alexander Dana Noyes, Financial Editor, The New York 
Times 

Thomas S. Gates, President, University of Pennsylvania 

The speakers at the closing dinner were: 

Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown 

Walter Lippmann, Editorial Contributor, New York Herald 

Tribune 
Henry Sloane Coffin, President, Union Theological Semi- 

nary 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President, Columbia University 

It is of interest to mention, in passing, that while this list 
of speakers had been practically completed in June, fully 
five months in advance of the Conference dates, not a single 
one of them failed to appear at the stated time, and every 
session of the Conference started on the minute for which 
it was announced. 

The attendance at the Conference surpassed the most 
optimistic expectations. Fifty-two institutions in other 
countries were represented. Three men came all the way 
from Australia, one from India, one from South Africa, two 
from South America, and a goodly number from Europe. 
Auckland University College of the University of New 
Zealand was represented by its registrar, Mr. Martin Rocke 
O’Shea. Of our American institutions, 168 in all sections of 
the United States and in Canada were represented; more 
than 100, by the president or other chief executive officer. 
Many men and women of prominence in various fields of 
public activity, aside from the educational field, accepted 
invitations and contributed to the program from a non- 
professional, but a broadly social point of view. The interest 
shown by governing boards of important institutions was 
especially noteworthy. 

The complete registration of different individuals at- 
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tending one or more sessions—many of them all sessions— 
of the Conference was approximately 1,100. The attendance 
at each of the various sessions ranged from 216 to 616. 
There were 800 seated at the closing dinner. 

It was understood at the outset that no statement of 
principles should be presented for adoption by the Confer- 
ence; that each speaker should be free to present his own 
opinions and share no responsibility for the opinions ex- 
pressed by others. However, as the Conference progressed 
there appeared a strong desire for a summary of the opinions 
given in the various sections. In response to this desire 
Chancellor Brown undertook to prepare, and presented at 
the closing dinner a brief review of the trend of thought 
expressed by the speakers. The time alloted to this report 
will not permit me to touch even upon the “high spots” of 
the Conference addresses. However, I have had a sufficient 
number of copies of the Chancellor’s summary prepared for 
distribution to the members here who may be interested, 
which I am sure will be much more acceptable than an at- 
tempt at enumeration on my part. 

Reference to this summary, a copy of which is attached 
and made a part of this report, will indicate, of course, that 
opinion was divided on some of the points of discussion. 
This was a re-statement of faith in some of the traditions 
of education, but there was also a determination, vigorously 
expressed, that some of the old order must give way to the 
demands of changed and changing conditions, if the uni- 
versity is to meet the challenge of the times. 


THE OBLIGATION OF UNIVERSITIES 
TO THE SOCIAL ORDER 


A Summary Prepared by Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown of 
the Addresses and Discussions at the Conference of Universities 
Held Under the Auspices of New York University, November 15-17, 
1932: 

1. The chief significance of this Conference appears in the simple 
acknowledgement by universities of their obligation to society. The 
acceptance of this obligation, or, indeed, its positive affirmation, has 
run through all of the addresses and discussions. In the several ses- 
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sions, certain aspects of our social development have been considered 
in which the discharge of this obligation is regarded as a concern of 
vital importance. 

2. Emphasis has been laid upon the view that unremitting study 
should be given by university faculties and administrators to the 
nature and scope of this obligation, particularly as new social con- 
ditions give rise to new social requirements. 

3. The most marked differences of view which have appeared 
have been those relating to the range of the services to society which 
may fairly be accepted as an obligation of universities, and be given 
place in the university organization. It is clear that herein lie some 
of the questions which call for future study. Broadly speaking, these 
questions have appeared in two groups, namely, those relating to 
the more general and fundamental studies, now commonly organ- 
ized in colleges of the liberal arts and sciences; and, secondly, those 
relating to occupational studies beyond the circle of the traditional 
‘learned professions.”’ The discussions have shown a dominant tend- 
ency and purpose on the part of American universities to exercise a 
wide hospitality to occupational studies. 

4. From all sides has come renewed emphasis upon the primary 
function of universities; namely, that of training their matriculated 
students for basic and liberal thinking, with large historic back- 
ground. Where a wide inclusion of occupational subjects has been 
advocated, it has been with insistence upon the teaching of the 
principles underlying those subjects, and exposition of their rela- 
tion to the general good. The individual choices in after life through 
which graduates may be expected to show the influence of such 
teaching, and the leadership which they will thereby exercise in their 
several fields of activity, are held to be among the most imvortant 
contributions of universities to the social order. 

5. While this Conference has not concerned itself expressly with 
the physical sciences as such, the accomplishments of those sciences 
hitherto and the great part they are destined to play in future uni- 
versity developments have been assumed as self-evident. Stress has 
been laid upon the scientific spirit and scientific method as necessary 
conditions of all future progress. 

6. There has appeared a general recognition of the fact that in 
recent decades the physical sciences have far outstripped the social 
sciences. As a result of this disparity, we have seen an advance in the 
appliances and processes of production out of all proportion to the 
advance in a socially advantageous use of the things produced, in 
orderly distribution and consumption. A far-reaching improvement 
in the study and teaching of the social sciences is now called for, with 
a view to redressing the balance and assuring to society a better 
utilization of the physical gains already accomplished and those in 
the way of future accomplishment. 
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7. To this end, a better integration of the social sciences has been 
advocated. It has been charged that an excessive departmentalism, 
in unduly separating economies, government, jurisprudence, history, 
sociology, and psychology, one from another, has impeded the ap- 
proach to vital problems of society. The need of a higher synthesis 
of these studies, long recognized by the historic masters of political 
theory, Francis Bacon among them, is acutely apparent in our pres- 
ent situation. It has been proposed that groups of university pro- 
fessors from closely related departments should together make a 
serious and sustained attack upon some of the more exigent social 
problems of our time, with a view to concentrating upon any prob- 
lem, chosen for such study, the best knowledge and wisdom that the 
age affords. 

8. Conspicuous among the problems calling for the most fruitful 
attention and inquiry that universities can devise are those revolving 
about the individual man in the social order, and—the same thing 
in another form—the relations one to another of economic and govern- 
mental action. Speakers in this Conference have frankly admitted 
the inadequacies of our economic system as now functioning, par- 
ticularly as regards its failure to make sufficiently rapid readjust- 
ment to changed conditions, brought about by physical invention 
and by shifting world relationships; and have declared that it “re- 
quired more than patchwork attention.”’ They have expressed a 
measure of confidence that the system can work out its own reforms. 
without undue governmental compulsion and without utter sacri- 
fice of individual initiative and self-direction. But to this end there 
is imperative need of intelligent leadership, and particularly of ‘‘a 
few central leaders, a great number of specialized and local leaders, 
and an informed and receptive public opinion.’’ The bringing forth 
of such intelligence in leadership is seen to be in large part a work for 
universities. 

9. The building of ‘‘bridges’’ between theory and practice has 
been called for anew, with the particular proposal that teachers of 
subjects in the sociological group shall alternate their academic teach- 
ing with experience in the world of affairs. This involves a rhythmic 
alternation of attention, reminiscent of Plato and his idols of the 
cave, but with connotations which Plato would hardly have recog- 
nized. It has been freely admitted, on the other hand, that there is 
place in a university for the occasional scholarly recluse, working in 
“monastic isolation.” 

10. There has been practical unanimity in the view that, what- 
ever else a university may be or do, it must be a center of research. 
No transmission of our heritage of knowledge and no diffusion of 
acquired knowledge among the people can take the place of the en- 
deavor to extend the boundaries of knowledge and to revitalize our 
inheritance in the light of new discoveries. While new discoveries 
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continue to raise more questions than they answer, the growing in- 
tellectual curiosity of mankind may be counted on to demand a con- 
tinued increase in the research facilities of our universities. The 
necessity of cooperation in the study of problems too large and many- 
sided to be mastered by any one institution has been set forth, with 
two important corollaries; namely, a distribution of special research 
functions among different institutions, and an increase of inter- 
national cooperation in such researches. 

11. The danger that particular solutions of particular problems 
may fall apart and lead to no organic results has been plainly pointed 
out, and the need of comprehensive social objectives has been strongly 
emphasized. It has been shown that the sciences, physical and social, 
even as they may be duly synthesized and abundantly implemented, 
are not of themselves sufficient for such an all-embracing conception 
of the social order, but that they will find their full significance only 
in an apprehension of values, aesthetic and spiritual. The Conference 
has risen to heights of general interest in those utterances, in dif- 
ferent sections, which have expressed the obligation of universities 
to interpret the life of society as related to aims and appreciations 
that shall make life eminently worth living. 

12. The peculiar difficulty of teaching in the domain of values has 
been recognized and diversities of view regarding the ground and 
substance of such teaching have found free expression. There would 
seem to be general agreement that ‘‘personal transmission” is an 
essential part of such teaching, and here the demand for great teach- 
ers has been brought forward with exceptional urgency. That a 
university should ‘“‘maintain conditions under which men of distinc- 
tion and quality can live and work, in teaching and research,” and 
that ‘‘a university should expose its students to a sympathetic pres- 
entation of the convictions and ideals of the outstanding seers of 
our race,”’ are varied expressions of the view frequently expressed, 
both publicly and privately, that the supreme obligation of a uni- 
versity is that it shall maintain a faculty whose teaching, in whatso- 
ever field, shall have spiritual values of its own. 

13. From many angles, there has been insistence upon academic 
freedom. There has been corresponding insistence upon academic 
responsibility. This has been expressed in the words, ‘“‘a university 
must so exercise its freedom as to increase and not diminish its 
authority.’”’ We have been informed of the danger that dependence 
on governmental support may jeopardize the necessary freedom of a 
university, rendering it ‘‘merely part of a government educational 
machine.” On the other hand, the opportunity presented to a state- 
supported institution of educating the electorate, and of thereby 
elevating both the state and the university at the same time has been 
set forth as an inspiring ideal. For universities under whatever form 
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of support and control, the conception of a free institution realizing 
its freedom through rendering a whole people more free is one that 
would seem to have far-reaching significance. 

14. These considerations are reinforced by the fact, repeatedly 
stressed, that the social order in the Western World is now and al- 
ways has been a changing order. Graduates cannot go forth from a 
university equipped with formulae for the conduct of life in a known 
and stable world. Instead, however wide their view and learning, 
they must go out to wrestle with the unknown. They must make ad- 
justments which will change even while they are in the making. 
They must bear their share of responsibility for seeing that change 
shall take the direction of betterment. So it has always been. So it is 
in the highest degree at this time. Even to prepare students for a 
predetermined line of change, for a ‘modern social dogma”’ as it has 
been called, is as futile as to prepare them for that which is already 
passing away. Yet types of teaching can be found and formed which 
shall be of incalculable value, having in them elements of both his- 
tory and imagination, of coherent thought and moral purpose. Such 
teaching will reveal deeper stabilities in our social life, unshaken by 
these more obvious fluctuations. In great variety of expression, such 
teaching and the education of such teachers have been called for by 
speakers in this Conference, free teaching in preparation for the 
responsibilities of freedom in a changing world. 

15. Undoubtedly, the dominant note of this Conference has been 
that of confident hope, in the expectation that universities may go 
far towards making the inevitable changes of coming decades con- 
duce to the betterment of human life throughout the world. There 
has, however, been no blinking of the magnitude of the task, nor of 
its relationship to other social agencies, nor of the provisional char- 
acter of these discussions. The Conference has been regarded as a 
beginning, in that it has provided a rapid survey of a field in which 
the universities of the world have a work of supreme importance and 
of extraordinary difficulty to carry forward in the age immediately 
before us. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
AND OF OFFICERS 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Frep L. Kerr 


The Executive Committee met Monday Evening, April 
17, 1933, at eight P.M., in the Stevens Hotel. Mr. J. G. 
Quick presided, and the following members of the Com- 
mittee were present: Messrs. Kerr, Robinson, Holt, Bixler, 
MacKinnon, and Miss Butler. 

Mr. Larson made a brief report on exhibits, stating that 
about $120 would be collected from exhibitors as compared 
to $85 last year. He also reported that there would be a 
showing of the new educational films developed by the 
University of Chicago on Wednesday at 4:30 P.M. 

There was a brief discussion as to institutions which 
should be accepted into membership in the Association. No 
change in policy was recommended by the Executive Com- 
mittee. Mr. Robinson, Second Vice-President, and Mr. 
MacKinnon jointly made a report concerning new mem- 
bers for this year. 

The Treasurer, Mr. J. C. MacKinnon, presented his report 
for the year together with the certification of the certified 
public accountant. It was accepted and will be presented in 
full to the convention. 

President Quick reported that in the absence of any 
Association Fellowship activity the Fellowship Committee 
had been discontinued for this year upon recommendation 
of its chairman, Frank Hagemeyer, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The Executive Committee voted to 
discontinue the fellowship for another year. 

Mr. West was present and presented certain facts con- 
cerning the publication of the statistical report on enrolment 
and degrees conferred. A motion was made that this report 
be published as a supplement to one number of the Bulletin, 
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provided proper arrangements can be made for the Bulletin 
mailing privilege; otherwise that the report should be pub- 
lished as a fifth number of the Bulletin. The motion was 
seconded and carried. 

Mr. Holt as Chairman of the Special Committee on As- 
sociation Policy presented his report in full for the informa- 
tion of the Executive Committee. The report was accepted 
with thanks and will be presented in full to the convention. 

President Quick presented a communication from Mr. 
Kitson requesting cooperation of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars in a combination of various per- 
sonnel agencies. He also presented a communication from 
the Illinois Association of Registrars. No special action was 
taken on these two communications since both of these 
matters are dealt with in the report of the Committee on 
Association Policy. 

It was moved that the Executive Committee authorize 
the Editorial Board to offer a prize of $25 for the best paper 
on some appropriate topic under conditions to be announced 
by the Board. The motion was seconded and carried. 

A motion was made and seconded that the fiscal year of 
the Association close on June first. In the discussion on this 
motion, it was brought out that the purpose was to enable 
the Treasurer to include all expenditures for the year to- 
gether with all expenditures for the current Convention 
within one fiscal year and make a complete report includ- 
ing all expenditures for that year in the published proceed- 
ings. The motion was carried. 

President Quick reported the unanimous decision of the 
Executive Committee made earlier by mail to elect to 
Honorary Membership Dean Charles E. Friley and indi- 
cated that the presentation of an appropriate certificate 
would be made at the convention dinner. 

The Executive Committee adjourned at eleven-fifteen 
P.M. 
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STANDING AND SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SPECIAL PROJECTS 


A. Enrolment Reports of Colleges and Universities 
Ropney M. WEst 


Some of you will recall that in the discussion of the 
recommendation of the Committee on Educational Re- 
search at Seattle, it was predicted that if the Registrars did 
not themselves solve the problem of a more accurate and 
logical method of counting and reporting enrolments, it would 
be solved, eventually, by some other agency. Another 
agency has now undertaken the task. Fortunately, in my 
opinion, the proposals of that agency correspond in general 
with the plan of your own committee which was endorsed 
in principle by this association at the Seattle convention. 
Such coincidence is not entirely a matter of chance. 

In 1930, at the suggestion of the United States Office of 
Education, there was organized a National Committee on 
Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Education. 
The work of this committee has been financed by the Gen- 
eral Education Board. Its announced purpose is ‘‘to formu- 
late principles to be followed in the preparation of financial 
and statistical reports of universities and colleges.”” The 
Committee has assumed the further function of attempting 
to secure, so far as possible, the general acceptance and 
adoption of the principles which it formulates. 

The National Committee on Standard Reports is made 
up of representatives of the following: 


Association of University and College Business Officers of 
the Eastern States 

Southern Educational Buyers and Business Officers Associ- 
ation 

Association of University and College Business Officers 
(Middle West and Western) 

Association of American Colleges 

Council of Church Boards of Education 

American Association of Teachers Colleges 
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Business Officers of Pacific Coast Universities and Colleges 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars 

The United States Office of Education 

The General Education Board. 


This Committee has in its membership: twelve financial and 
business officers of educational institutions, one U. S. 
Commissioner of Education; one registrar, three professors 
of education, and three college and university presidents. 

The earlier projects of the Committee had to do primarily 
with accounting forms and methods. Following the annual 
meeting of the committee in 1931, however, the Chairman, 
Mr. Lloyd Morey, Comptroller of the University of Illinois, 
appointed a special sub-committee to consider the ques- 
tions and problems involved in reporting enrolment data 
and in unit cost studies in higher education. This sub- 
committee consists of Dr. George F. Zook, President of the 
University of Akron, as Chairman; Dr. Floyd W. Reeves 
of the University of Chicago; Mr. G. S. Rupp, Auditor of 
the University of Pittsburgh; Mr. Lloyd Morey, Comptrol- 
ler of the University of Illinois; and the representative of 
this association. 

The first problem of the sub-committee was to formulate 
a practical method of counting enrolment, and to devise 
forms for the presentation of enrolment data that would 
more accurately reflect the student load than the existing 
method of counting individual students. The Committee 
was in complete agreement with the opinion frequently ex- 
pressed before this Association in the last few years, that 
enrolment data should serve the following purposes: (1) 
measure student loads; (2) afford an adequate basis for 
making inter- as well as intra-institutional comparisons; (3) 
provide a common basis to which all types of enrolment 
might be reduced; (4) be stated in such a way that they 
will serve as a basis for institutional surveys; and (5) 
furnish, together with financial data the basic information 
necessary for studies in unit costs. 
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It should be emphasized, that both the sub-committee 
and the general national committee were anxious, indeed 
insistent, that the solution of this problem should as nearly 
as possible meet with the wishes and approval of the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Registrars and at the same time 
serve so far as possible the purposes enumerated. 

The report of your Committee on Educational Research 
which was approved in principle at Seattle served as the 
starting point for the sub-committee’s deliberations. Cer- 
tain modifications in application were made as a result of 
a conference with your Committee on Special Projects and 
representatives of the United States Office of Education of 
the national committee. These modifications were prima- 
rily in the interests of simplification of operations and 
originated from suggestions made by your committee and 
by a number of individual members of the Association. 
Other changes in detail appeared necessary in order to make 
the general plan applicable to all of the primary purposes 
to be served by enrolment data. 

The final result of the sub-committee’s deliberations on 
this problem appeared as Bulletin Number 6 in October 
1932. A copy of this bulletin was sent to each member of 
this association. I am assuming therefore that it would be 
wholly superfluous for me to give in detail the plan which 
has already been put before you in print. There are, how- 
ever, a number of significant features of the national com- 
mittee’s recommendations which are deserving of special 
emphasis at this time. 

First, the Committee recommends four types of enrol- 
ment data as essential for the purposes which have been 
noted. These are: 


I. Total enrolment for the year or any term of the year 
in terms of numbers of individuals, 
II. Average active registrations for the year in terms of 
individuals, 
III. Average equivalent full-time enrolment, and 
IV. Departmental student-credit-hour registrations. 
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Item I merely perpetuates the present generally accepted 
method of counting enrolment and provides a means of 
comparing present and future data with those of previous 
years. Some attempt has been made through subsidiary 
recommendations to more nearly standardize methods of 
counting and to define what is meant by an “enrolment.” 
This definition in intent is substantially that adopted by 
this Association at the Minneapolis meeting in 1926. Its 
wording, however, is possibly open to some misinterpreta- 
tion. The definition reads as follows: “The count of ‘in- 
dividual enrolments’ should include all students who have 
registered and whose registrations have not been cancelled.” 
It was not the purpose of the Committee to exclude from 
this count all students who fail to remain in residence 
throughout the year. The term ‘‘cancelled”’ is intended to 
refer to those who through failure to pay fees, or lack of 
sufficient residence or for other reasons are interpreted by 
the individual institutions as having been cancelled as of 
the beginning of the term for which the enrolment is counted. 
Item IV, also, is in conformity with the present practice 
in many institutions and I believe presents no new features 
and requires no comment. 

The one distinctly new feature of the count of individuals 
enrolled is found in the provision for reporting the location 
of duplicate enrolments. This is recommended as a basis 
for such comparative studies as are frequently desirable 
and in which it is necessary to re-include duplicate enrol- 
ments with each of the units in which the individual regis- 
tered. The necessary data for this tabulation is obtainable 
with little additional effort when duplicates are determined, 
as they should be, in reporting net total enrolments. 

The importance of including the information called for 
under items II and IIi has been discussed before this as- 
sociation several times and it seems unnecessary to repeat 
the basic arguments for such data. I do wish, however, to 
emphasize as the second point of interest, that in accordance 
with suggestions made last year by your Committee on 
Special Projects, the recommended procedure for obtaining 
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the data for items II and III is to make these counts on 
established census dates. This leaves the method previ- 
ously presented to you and to which there was considerable 
objection, namely maintaining a count from week to week 
with an average of the weekly data at the end of each term 
or year, as an alternative method. 

Third the formula for reducing the data to the full-time 
student equivalent is in accord with the general principles 
which we approved at Seattle. If the use of such a formula 
appears formidable it may be kept in mind that it serves 
merely as a device for reducing all kinds of enrolments, so 
far as possible, to a common denominator in order that com- 
parisons may be made more accurately and fairly between 
different types of institutions. 

Fourth, the use of the “normal individual load for the 
year” as the denominator in place of a specified number of 
credit hours serves two very important purposes: 

(a) It allows for nominal differences in credit-hour loads. 
I use the term ‘nominal’ advisedly because I do not be- 
lieve that there is any real difference in the instructional 
load of a full-time student whether the institution calls full- 
time 14 semester hours of registration or 20 hours of regis- 
tration, or whether some entirely different unit is used as a 
basis of measurement. Full-time is full-time,—that is: 
axiomatic. 

(b) It makes provision for adjustment to the new trends 
in college administration which apparently may result in 
the complete abandonment of the credit-hour’’ as a unit of 
measure of progress toward a degree. The consideration of 
any plan which ignores this tendency or which would not be 
adaptable to new units of measurements, in my opinion, 
would be futile. 

Fifth—The plan leaves to the individual institution wide 
latitude in the determination of what constitutes a full- 
time student. This, I believe, is essential to any successful 
plan, if fair inter-institutional comparisons which take into 
account individual differences of institutions, are to be 


made. 
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Sizth—While the general form of presentation of these 
various data has been outlined and recommended for gen- 
eral use, the extent of detail to which the different types of 
enrolment data shall be carried by any institution is largely 
left to the institution itself. The use of the recommended 
forms, however, will lead to a uniformity of presentation 
more readily interpreted and much more possible of com- 
parison. 

There are many minor points which could be profitably 
discussed, as well as the actual mechanics of assembling 
the data for the various forms that are recommended. I 
believe, however, that it would be more profitable, if you 
would give the recommended plan a trial and then discuss 
the proposals on the basis of actual experience, than for me 
to attempt to tell you how I think it should be done. 

May I present merely this bit of testimony for what it is 
worth. The University of Minnesota is using the alterna- 
tive plan for items II and III of the Committee’s recom- 
mendation. The week before the opening of the current 
academic year, typed copies of the method of procedure 
as it later appeared in Bulletin Number 6 were distributed 
to the twelve members of our staff who are responsible for 
weekly reports. Later a meeting was held and approximately 
an hour was devoted to answering questions of detail. The 
plan has been operating without the least difficulty through- 
out the year. This is in spite of the fact that our organization 
is probably as complex as that of any college or university 
represented in this organization. 

I am presenting this report to you in a dual capacity :— 
as your representative on the National Committee for 
Standard Reports and as Chairman of your Committee on 
Special Projects; and in this dual capacity may I say that 
I hope: first, that you as an association will be willing to en- 
dorse this program as far as it has gone; second, that you 
will many of you, individually adopt the plan to the extent 
of trying it out in your own offices and annual reports; and 
third, that you will, as the result of your experience, for- 
ward to the national committee, either through me or direct 
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to Mr. Ager, technical secretary to the Committee any 
criticisms, suggestions, or questions which may result. 

The Committee does not assume that this problem has 
been finally solved or that its suggestions if adopted are im- 
possible of revision. I am confident, in fact, that it is only 
through the generous cooperation of the registrars and 
actual trial of this and other plans that may be suggested 
that it will be possible to arrive at a satisfactory solution. 

Let me assure you that I am under no illusions as to the 
enthusiasm with which you are regarding these proposals. 
No one is more aware than I of the fact that they are not 
100 per cent perfect. Compromises are essential in any plan 
that is to be made applicable to so many different types of 
institutions such as those represented here. The easiest pos- 
sible procedure is to find flaws in the details of the proposed 
plan and discard it without trial, as unsuitable to your own 
individual conditions. It is this that I hope you will not do. 
I hope there will be criticisms of the plan but not solely on 
the ground that it means more work. I trust you will have 
suggestions for changes but not solely on the ground that 
the proposals conflict with your own procedure as it now 
exists, and that it would necessitate your doing something 
new and different. 

I always try to keep before my mind two pictures of hor- 
rible examples of what a registrar should avoid. One is that 
of either a member or former member of this organization 
whose name I have happily forgotten who appealed to me 
some years ago for suggestions for, in his words, “‘a piece of 
research work which can be done quickly, cheaply, and 
without a great deal of work.’’ The other picture is that of a 
former member of the staff of the University of Minnesota 
who was in charge of the class schedule and who fought 
tooth and nail any suggested change in the educational pro- 
gram of the institution which threatened a modification of 
his class schedule. The morals to these two stories you can 
supply yourselves. I think we have all recognized that our 
methods of counting enrolment have been deplorably in- 
adequate in the past. My suggestion is that we embrace 
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this opportunity and give a fair trial to what may prove to 
be a constructive step and a distinct aid to progress in edu- 
cational administration. 

On behalf, then, of your Committee on Special Projects, 
I urge the endorsement of the plan as set forth in Bulletin 
Number 6 of the National Committee on Standard Reports. 

I am confident that such action, followed by fair trials 
of the plan in as many institutions as possible, may well 
stand out as one of the important contributions of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars to this chang- 
ing educational world. 


B. “Centralization of Information on Research 
Among Member Institutions’ 


Ina M. SmitH 


The 1931 request of this committee for a report of re- 
search work being conducted by members of the Association 
brought what appeared to be a rather incomplete response. 


A similar request for a statement of special projects in 
progress or completed since June 1931 was sent out last 
May with hopes that the replies would show more activity 
in research problems. However, whereas sixteen institutions 
reported participation in research study last year, the num- 
ber fell to thirteen this year. The projects indicated for each 
of these thirteen institutions ranged in number from one to 
eighteen. 

It is interesting to note that last fall the Association re- 
ceived a request from Miss Goodykoontz, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education, for a list of research studies com- 
pleted up to September 1, 1932 to be published in the Bibli- 
ography of Research Studies in Education for 1931-1932. 
Institutions and agencies were asked to send as complete 
information as possible concerning research studies in edu- 
cation completed under their auspices during the school 
year 1931-1932 and data concerning studies in progress. 
Your Committee on Special Projects furnished Miss Goody- 
koontz with a list of studies which had been reported by the 
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thirteen of our member institutions. The Bibliography for 
the previous year, 1930-1931, is now in print. Some of you 
may be interested in the following statement contained in 
Miss Goodykoontz’s letter: ‘‘You are, no doubt, aware that 
the library of the Office of Education is building up a loan 
collection of recent theses in education, both doctors’ and 
outstanding masters’ theses, in printed and typewritten 
form. These are available to students of education through- 
out the United States.’’ Requests for the 1930-1931 Bib- 
liography of Research Studies and the loan of the theses 
should be sent to the Office of Education, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C.” 

It was suggested in our report last year that more projects 
might have been undertaken than were represented in the 
reports submitted to this committee. It was felt that this 
was either because of lack of record in the registrar’s office 
of the studies being made, or because of hesitancy toin- 
clude the studies under such a formidable term as “Te- 
search.’’ Undoubtedly the same situation has prevailed this 
year and studies have been made from the records in regis- 
trars’ offices or in other offices which have not been re- 
ported. 

The Committee was at first inclined to feel somewhat 
discouraged over the slight response to its request for a 
statement of special projects. However, although the num- 
ber of registrars who have indicated participation in re- 
search work is small, the list of the special projects which 
was published in the January number of the Bulletin indi- 
cates some interesting reading. The various projects have 
been grouped under the following headings: Administration, 
Admission, Curriculum, Vocational and Educational Guid- 
ance, Grade Distribution, Scholarship Studies, Student Mor- 
tality, Miscellaneous. 

It is hoped that members of the Association will take ad- 
vantage of the loan privilege attached to a number of the 
studies and that possibly the research work undertaken by 
some of the institutions will stimulate others during the 
year to delve into problems which confront us all, and to 
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make known their investigations. It has been the purpose 
of the Committee to serve in a measure as a central clearing 
house for the exchange of compiled statistics and data, and 
to acquaint members with the findings of other registrars. 

An activity, so to speak, in which it has become necessary 
for most of us to engage this past year and in which many 
of us must redouble our efforts this coming year is strictest 
office economy. Putting this into practice without decreas- 
ing the efficiency or functions of the office has called for al- 
most strategic measures. Under stress of reduced budgets 
it is safe to assume that a number of labor-saving devices 
have developed. 

This committee has attempted to collect data of research- 
activities among the various member institutions and, now, 
we are undertaking to assemble material in regard to office 
procedures. Through informal discussion and visits to other 
schools all of us have, I am sure, learned of certain prac- 
tices which could well be tried out and adopted in our own 
offices, but it seems advisable at this time to bring these 
ideas together in readable form. If you have successfully 
installed a new method or a labor-saving device, will you 
not pass this information on and let me have, at your earliest 
convenience, a written description of your innovation. The 
suggestions so received can be assembled and, through the 
kindness of our Editor, published in the Bulletin within a 
reasonable length of time so as to be available for considera- 
tion to other members who have unsolved office problems. 


C. Suggested Reading Material for Registrars 
Ira M. SmitTH 
I. Indexes 
1. The Education Index. A cumulative author and 

subject index to a selected list of educational 
periodicals, books and pamphlets. Published 
monthly by The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 
University Avenue, New York City. 

Refer to following headings: 
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College, choice of 
College education 
Colleges and universities 
Administration 
Entrance examinations 
Entrance requirements 
Statistical information 
Teaching 
United States 
Colleges for women 
Colleges of Education 
Marks, students’ 
Quarter and semester plan 
Reports and records 
Student selection 


. Cumulative Book Index. A world list of books in 
the English language. Published monthly by The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, 


New York City. 

Refer to following headings: 
Colleges and universities 
Education 


. Loyola Educational Digest. Appears ten times a 
year. Each issue consists of twenty 5X8 cards 
printed on both sides and containing about 900 
words. These cards are digests of the most im- 
portant and valuable articles in recent educational 
periodicals, supplemented occasionally by bibliog- 
raphies and other material of a similar type. Pub- 
lished by Loyola Educational Digest, 3441 North 
Ashland Avenue, Chicago. 


. The Personnel Bibliographical Index. W. H. Cow- 
ley. Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State University, 
Bureau of Educational Research. 

Presented by the author as ‘‘an instrument of re- 
search, as a tool for the investigator and adminis- 
trator interested in student personnel problems.”’ 
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II. Some Recent Publications of the Office of Education, 

Washington, D.C. 

1. Bibliography of School Finance, 1923-1931, Bulle- 
tin 1932, No. 15. 

2. Bibliography of Research Studies in Education, 
1930-1931, Bulletin 1932, No. 16. 

3. Selected Bibliography on the Education of Teachers, 
Bulletin 1933, No. 10. 

. Record of Current Educational Publications, Janu- 
ary-March, 1932. 
. Research in Higher Education, Bulletin 1931, No. 
12. 
. Twenty-eight monographs of the National Survey 
of Secondary Education. 
. List of Educational Research Studies in City 
School Systems, 1931-1932, Bulletin 1933, No. 72. 
. Recent Theses in Education. The Library of the 
Office of Education is collecting doctors’ and out- 
standing masters’ theses in education, which will 
be available for consultation, and may be bor- 
rowed on inter-library loan. A list of the most re- 
cently received theses is given each month in 
School Life. 
III. Periodicals 
The following periodicals will keep one well informed 
of recently published books dealing with various phases 
of education, changing requirements and curriculums, 
and educational developments: (The figures following 
titles of publications indicate respectively the number 
of issues and the subscription price per year.) 

1. Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School 
Principals. 5—$2.00 (includes membership in the 
Department) 

National Education Association 
3129 Wenonah Avenue, Berwyn, Illinois 
. The Educational Record. 4—$2.00 
The American Council on Education 
744 Jackson Place, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
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3. Journal of Education. 20—$3.00 
6 Park Street, Boston 

4. Journal of Educational Psychology. 9—$5.00 
10 East Center Street, Baltimore 

5. The Journal of Higher Education. 9—$3.00 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

6. Progressive Education. 8—$3.00 (includes sub- 
scribing membership in Progressive Education As- 
sociation) 
716 Jackson Place, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 

7. Research Bulletin of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 5—$1.00 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, 
D.C. 

8. Review of Educational Research. 5—$4.00 
National Educational Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, 
D.C. 

9. School and Society. 52—$5.00 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City 

10. School Life. 10—50 cents 
United States Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
11. School Review, 10—$2.50 
School of * ducation 
University of Chicago, Chicago 
IV. A few books and other references worthy of mention 

1. The Educational Frontier. Twenty-first Yearbook 
of the National Society of College Teachers of Edu- 
cation. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 

2. Effective Instructional Leadership. New York: Bu- 1 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

3. Measurement and Guidance of College Students. 
American Council on Education. Baltimore: Wil- 
liams and Wilkins. 

4. Leaders in Education. Edited by J. McKeen Cat- ; 
tell. New York: The Science Press. A biographical 
directory. 
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5. American Universities and Colleges. Edited by John 

Henry MacCracken for the American Council on 
Education. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins. 
“The object of this volume is to present an accurate 
and comprehensive picture of higher education in 
America as it is today, and to supply the need for a 
single book of reference, in which may be found the 
salient facts regarding the 521 accredited institu- 
tions of higher learning, arranged after a common 
pattern.” 

6. Educational Books of 1932. School and Society, 

March 25, 1933. 
“This annual list is an attempt to discover all Ameri- 
can books, pamphlet material, and reports in the 
field of education in its broadest sense, excluding 
courses of study from various cities and states, and 
books on religious education.” 

7. Locating Educational Information in Published 
Sources. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois. 

8. The Educational Record for 1933. 

This is a particularly interesting issue of this peri- 
odical. 

9. Bibliography of Mental Tests and Rating Scales. 
Gertrude H. Hildreth. New York: Psychological 
Corporation. 


D. Selective Admissions to Graduate Work 
Marcia Epwarbs 


Tuesday afternoon Dr. Reeves stated that the North 
Central Association might possibly be able to use, as one 
item in judging the value of an undergraduate institution, 
the success in graduate work of the students which it sends 
to the graduate schools. The investigation which we hope 
will supply this item is being carried on at the University 
of Minnesota under the Committee on Educational Re- 
search. A number of you have cooperated in supplying the 
records on which it is based. Mr. West suggested that I 
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make this very brief report so that you might see what is 
happening to your data. 

At the present time in a number of graduate schools, the 
chief so-called “‘selection’’ of entrants is based on the de- 
mand that the candidate for an advanced degree shall have 
received a bachelor’s degree from an institution accredited 
by the Association of American Universities. In certain 
universities, the success of graduate students has been stud- 
ied in relation to the undergraduate institutions from which 
they came to find out whether or not significant differences 
exist between the rankings of the various groups, and if so, 
whether or not these differences favor the institutions which 
have been given full accreditation. At the University of 
Chicago, Mr. Bixler’s intensive investigation of the admis- 
sion and retention of graduate students included this factor 
in one section. At the University of Minnesota last year a 
second such study was completed. The results of these in- 
vestigations indicated that it might be profitable to combine 
the records of a number of graduate schools to determine 
which institutions, if any, have been consistently strong or 
weak as judged by the calibre of the work done by their 
graduates in several graduate schools. Through the assist- 
ance of Dr. Adam Leroy Jones and others of the Committee 
on the Accrediting of Universities and Colleges of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, the cooperation of eighteen 
graduate schools was secured. These institutions were asked 
to send the graduate records of students entering their 
graduate schools between September, 1926, and September, 
1930, supplying credit, examination, and degree records up 
to June, 1931. Complete records for this five-year period 
were supplied by the following universities: 

University of Chicago University of Minnesota 
Clark Universit University of Missouri 
University of Ilinois University of Nebraska 
University of Kansas Ohio State University 
Indiana University Princeton University 


State University of Iowa Stanford University 
University of Michigan University of Wisconsin 


Partial records were received, in addition, from the Univer- 
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sity of Texas, Northwestern University, Washington Uni- 
versity (St. Louis), and Yale University. 

The investigation now includes approximately 26,000 
students, divided into groups according to the undergradu- 
ate institutions conferring their bachelor’s degrees. We are 
comparing these groups on the basis of various criteria of 
success in graduate study. Two of these criteria which per- 
haps might be most generally considered valid are the per 
cent of the graduate work completed satisfactorily (in 
other words, the per cent of the work for which the students 
registered which was completed with a standing sufficiently 
high so that it could be counted toward an advanced de- 
gree); and the per cent of the entrants who received an ad- 
vanced degree. 

TABLE | 


RECORDS IN GRADUATE STUDY OF THE GRADUATES 
OF FIFTEEN UNDERGRADUATE COLLEGES 





PERCENTAGE OF PERCENTAGE OF 
Work CoMPLETED ENTRANTS 
SATISFACTORILY |AWARDED DEGREES 


NUMBER OF 
GRADUATE 
ScHOOLS 
REPRE- 
SENTED 


Num- 
BER 
OF 
CASES 





PER RANK PER Rank 
ORDER ORDER 





68 34 
137 6 
140 
13 
224 
36 
35 
165 
127 
16 
131 
91 
57 
116 
83 


123 
6 
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The table has been made to give you an example of the 
way institutions may be expected to rank on the basis of 
these two criteria. We chose fifteen undergraduate institu- 
tions from the North Central area, combined the records of 
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their students in the eighteen cooperating graduate schools, 
and ranked them on the basis of the results. The names of 
these fifteen institutions will show you the selection of this 
list: 

Baker University Iowa State Teachers College 


Baylor College Iowa Wesleyan University 
Carleton College Kansas State Teachers College 


Coe College (Pittsburg) 
DePaul University North Central College 


Gustavus Adolphus College Oberlin College 
Illinois State Normal University Olivet College 
Iowa State College Phillips University 


These institutions of course are not listed in the table in this 
order; they are given there according to their rank position 
with relation to the second criterion—per cent of entrants 
obtaining an advanced degree. 

You will observe that for the majority of these institu- 
tions, the differences are small; but in the case of each cri- 
terion, the differences between the few lowest institutions 
and those above them is statistically reliable. 

Certain corrections still are to be made in these figures. 
For example, at the University of Minnesota, 94 per cent of 
the registered hours of graduate students in our five-year 
period were completed satisfactorily. This may not be the 
case at other graduate schools, however, and these figures 
will have to be so corrected that each student making up the 
total for any undergraduate institution will be compared in 
his standard of graduate work with the average standard 
for the graduate school which he attended. It seems clear 
that this comparative method will correct in part for the 
different operation at the present time of selective admission 
in the various graduate schools. 

Certain other factors, such as periods of entrance, and the 
influence of particular major fields, also are being considered. 

The implications of this investigation bear more directly 
on accreditation than on admissions, but of course they 
have indirect bearing on the latter also. Probably the study 
will select a few institutions at the bottom of the list who 
might be expected to show cause why they should retain 
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equal accreditation for graduate work with those at the top 
of the list. If these low institutions are few in number, and 
if the differences between the majority of accredited and 
unaccredited institutions are not statistically reliable, the 
investigation would tend to favor an open door policy to- 
ward the undergraduate institutions combined with a selec- 
tion policy toward the individual. 

Someone has remarked that one of the outcomes of the 
study will be to make its own results invalid, since there 
may be a tendency for the lowest institutions to improve 
after they have observed their position. It is true that such 
an effect on some undergraduate institutions may be ex- 
pected to be one of the influences of our results. 

Undoubtedly the whole question of admission to graduate 
study needs considerable investigation, with the further de- 
velopment of selective and predictive instruments. Our in- 
vestigation at Minnesota provides just the groundwork, 
supplying a broad picture of conditions in various graduate 
schools. Perhaps its effect will be to bring to light more 
questions than it answers. 


E. Recommendations 


Your Committee recommends the following: 


1. That the annual revision of the classified lists of recog- 
nized institutions of college grade be continued. 

2. That the statistical report on enrolment and degrees 
conferred be continued for one more year in its present 
form. 

3. That the Central Record of Special Projects be con- 
tinued; that members of the Association be encouraged to 
report more freely on the research and special projects on 
which they are engaged; and that there be added to this 
general phase of the Committee’s work provision for as- 
sembling and disseminating to the membership prompt in- 
formation concerning new methods of procedure, particu- 
larly those which may represent economy measures. In this 
particular time of emergency it would be helpful if the mem- 
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bership in general might be advised of any new ways and 
means of meeting budget cuts without the necessity of 
waiting until the time of the next annual meeting. 

4. That efforts to obtain legislation relative to centraliza- 
tion of defunct institutions’ records be continued and that 
when such legislation is enacted in any state, the state de- 
pository be made a matter of record on the state report on 
accredited institutions. 

5. That Bulletin 6 of the National Committee on Stand- 
ard Reports be endorsed by this Association, and that mem- 
bers be encouraged to try out the proposed methods of 
enrolment recording during the coming year with a view to 
a thorough discussion of the problem at the 1934 Conven- 
tion. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. M. WEst, Chairman 
Ira M. SMITH 
F. L. Kerr 
K. P. R. NEVILLE 
J. P. MITcHELL 
R. N. DEMPSTER 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PERSONAL 
DATA RECORDS 


Ira M. SmitTH 


At the nineteenth national convention of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, held in Buffalo in 1931, 
it was voted that a study should be made “‘of the present 
practice of member institutions relative to the assembling and 
recording of character traits and personal data, other than 
course grades, from faculty members.” 

At our meeting in Boulder in 1925, Mr. James C. Little- 
john, Registrar of Clemson Agricultural College, in his re- 
port on personal rating systems, made the following predic- 
tion:—“‘I believe that the day is not far distant when the 
transcript of record as we know it will no longer serve the 
purpose.”’ This prediction is proving to be a true one. The 
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personal record card recommended by the American Coun- 
cil on Education and adopted by many colleges is one proof 
of the trend. It is significant to note that the preliminary 
study of the situation was authorized by the Council in 1925 
(almost simultaneously with Registrar Littlejohn’s state- 
ment to this Association) and reported in the Educational 
Record for October, 1926. As you know, the committee in 
charge undertook to prepare ‘‘(1) a complete educational 
personal record to contain items of record covering a stu- 
dent’s school life from the seventh grade through college, 
including personal items and extra curriculum and academic 
records; (2) a college personal record, including items se- 
lected because of their immediate utility in the care of in- 
dividual students at the college level, items from the sec- 
ondary school record, the college record (personal, extra cur- 
riculum, and academic). This card is intended to be the key 
personnel card of the college, distinct from the record kept 
for admission or for the cumulative records of grades.”’ 

In a recent letter from the American Council on Educa- 
tion, it appears that ‘‘it is difficult to give accurate statistics 
on the number of institutions using the personal record card 
devised by the committee of the Council, because a number 
of institutions have taken the suggestions of the original 
card and worked out cards with some slight changes to meet 
their own requirements. We know of some 120 institutions 
which are using the American Council Card.” 

President David Allan Robertson of Goucher College in 
commenting on this record card said that “the important 
thing is to get a continuous record of comparable items use- 
ful in the educational guidance of each student. The com- 
mittee will welcome every criticism and suggestion for im- 
provement.’’! 

President George F. Zook of the University of Akron says 
that “the importance of adequate records can hardly be 
overemphasized. Complete registrar’s records are as vital to 
the academic side of an institution as complete financial 
records are to the business office. .. . A wider knowledge of 


1 Educational Record, January, 1933, pages 89-93. 
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the registrar’s problems on the part of other members of the 
faculty would aid in securing that co-operation which is es- 
sential to smooth administration.” 

In Mr. Littlejohn’s report of 1925 he mentions the fact 
that of the 110 institutions circularized, about 20 main- 
tained some kind of ‘‘personal or personnel records.” It ap- 
pears from his report that only a very few gathered personal 
information from the college instructors, which is the main 
theme of this report. 

The request for copies of blanks used in securing special 
reports on students was sent to each member institution of 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars on May 
10, 1932. This inquiry brought in about fifty replies, a few 
indicating that no such information is called for by the col- 
lege, some inclosing forms of blanks used in connection with 
admissions, and a very few inclosing blank forms used in 
securing supplementary data from the college instructors in 
addition to the usual report of grades. Again in the January, 
1933, number of the Bulletin of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars (page 110), another request for such 
blanks did not bring in many additional reports. From these 
meager reports one is forced to the conclusion that the gen- 
eral run of colleges and universities holding membership in 
this association do not follow any definite plan of procedure 
in assembling information about students from the instruc- 
tors, other than the final grades for the term or semester. 

From the few replies which your committee has received 
from member institutions, we are reporting the following 
more or less outstanding examples which have come to our 
attention: 


ROLLINS COLLEGE 


The Dean of Rollins College replied to our original letter 
of inquiry by submitting a complete file of the forms used in 
connection with their curriculum plan. 


I. Admissions 
The forms used in admissions include: 
1. Application for admission—two pages 
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Questionnaire for parents—four pages 

Certificate of secondary school credits—one page 

Principal’s report on applicant—two pages 

Three personal rating blanks, one of which covers two pages 
Certificate of health—two pages 

Entrance questionnaire—eight pages 

Preliminary Credit Blank—one page 

Report on Application—one page 


© 2 St > GF > H bo 


II. Registration 
The forms in this group contain the following: 


. Report on students for the adviser 

. Adviser’s report (lower division students) 

. Adviser’s report (upper division students) 

Student’s plan sheet , 

Class registration cards; one coupon for the Dean, one for 
the Registrar, one for the Treasurer, and five class tickets 


Cr OO DD me 


III. Admission to Upper Division 
The following forms are used: 
1. Outline of major 
2. Acknowledgment of application for upper division 
3. Memorandum from Board of Admissions to the upper divi- 
sion 
4. (a) Certificate of admission to upper division 
(b) Notice that admission has not yet been approved 
(c) Language certificate 


IV. Final Reports and Records 
The following significant forms are used: 
1. Rating card used by instructor in reporting the student’s 
“grade” or rating (See Exhibit ‘‘A’’) 
2. Permanent record card, kept in a Kardex file (See Exhibit 
“B”’) 
3. Student’s progress report card for both lower and upper di- 
visions (See Exhibit ‘‘C’’) 
4. Mid-term reports on students. 


The following explanation is furnished the instructor to, 
aid him in filling out the rating card. (Exhibit A) 


Accomplishment 

This item is intended as a purely quantitative measure of all 
work done in a given course. 
Scholarship 

This item is intended as a purely qualitative measure of all work 
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done in a given course without regard to the accomplishment. 
A pplication 

This item is intended as a measure of the industry which the 
student exhibits in a given course. 
Attitude 

This item is intended as a measure of the cooperation and con- 
duct of the student in a given course. 
Development 

This item is intended as a measure of the improvement of the 
student in a given course. 
Mental Ability 

This item is intended as a measure of the aptitude of the student 
in a given course. 
Integrity 

This item is intended as a measure of the honesty of the student 
as demonstrated in his work in a given course. 


ST. MARY’S UNIVERSITY OF SAN ANTONIO 


The forms submitted by St. Mary’s University of San An- 
tonio are quite similar in many respects to the forms in use 
at Clemson College.? At the risk of duplication, however, we 
are submitting Exhibits AA and BB for the benefit of the 
members of the Association. 

Exhibit AA shows the form used in the request for per- 
sonal data. It will be observed that this form is not signed by 
the instructor. The twelve items on which the instructor is 
asked to rate the student are fully outlined in a printed 
memorandum distributed to the instructors. The memoran- 
dum reads as follows: 


PERSONAL DATA, CHARACTER AND 
PERSONALITY TRAITS 


1. HONESTY AND TRUTHFULNESS—Is absolutely fair in 
dealings with others? Always believes in fair play? Obeys the rules 
of the game? Upright in every respect? Thinks it wrong to cheat, 
give or take help in examinations? Has sense of honor? Can be 
trusted? Would never be dishonest, steal? Is not open to temptation? 
Is not hypocritical? Is just? Truthful? Reliable? Sincere? 

2. MORAL CLEANLINESS AND TEMPERANCE—Does 
not curse or swear? Is not vulgar? Does not say unclean things, or 
tell “‘dirty’’ stories? Clean in mind? Has proper attitude toward op- 


2 Proceedings, 1925, pp. 216-218. 
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posite sex? Has wholesome outlook on life? Is temperate? Shows no 
evidence of dissipation or immorality? Has good habits? Does not 
drink intoxicating liquors? Does not use tobacco excessively? 

3. REGARD FOR OTHERS—Is kind? Respects rights of oth- 
ers? Is considerate of others? Considerate of the other fellow? For- 
gives easily? Is not revengeful? Is not mean or cruel? Is unselfish? 
Tolerant? Sympathetic? Is anxious to help others? Does not think 
others have it in for him? Is not greedy? 

4. STERLINGNESS OF CHARACTER—Has self-respect? Is 
self-reliant? Follows a serious purpose? Has well-formulated objec- 
tives? Is not aimless, no trifler? Is trustworthy? Makes excuses? 
Fulfills obligations well, scrupulously? Is loyal? Dependable? Punc- 
tual? Obeys rules and regulations? Has moral courage? Stands up 
for what is right? Wants to do right and lets others know it? Ac- 
tively stands for high ideals? Does not defend loose morals or any 
wrong, in the slightest? 

5. ADDRESS AND MANNER—Has a good bearing? Has 
poise? Has a pleasing approach? Is repellent? Likable? Sought by 
others? Tolerated? Avoided? Is careful of personal appearance? 
Neat and clean? Dresses tastefully? Has good manners? Is polite 
and courteous? Talks well? Speaks distinctfully and forcefully? 
Uses good language? 

6. DISPOSITION—Is cheerful and pleasant? Amenable to rea- 
son? Can work with others? Cooperates or obstructs? Goes out of 
way to assist others? Congenial and tactful? Uses suggestions and 
criticism properly? Self-controlled? Not grouchy, surly, tempera- 
mental, subject to fits of depression, anger, etc.? Interested in his 
work? Tries to be interested? Attentive? Willing to learn? Neither 
apathetic nor stolid? Responsive? Has sense of humor? 

7. LEADERSHIP—Commands respect and inspires confidence? 
Not a follower? Precedes others? Leads sometimes, often? In minor 
affairs? In important affairs? Can organize and direct others? Has 
initiative? Is self-starter? Reasonably aggressive? Has original ideas 
and can apply them? Is self-confident? Sets good example? Is inde- 
pendent thinker and has good imagination? Has sense of responsi- 
bility? 

8. NATIVE INTELLIGENCE—Can learn easily? Rapidly? 
Naturally bright and quickwitted? Anticipates new ideas? Is men- 
tally alert? Can remember long and well? Can grasp new ideas and 
situations? Has clear mental vision? 

9. JUDGMENT—Has common sense? Is observing? Has rea- 
soning power? Foresight? Has good sense of proportion and values? 
Recognizes essentials? Thinks logically and clearly? Analyzes? Bases 
decisions on facts? Does not jump at conclusions? Tries to reason 
things out? Is practical and resourceful? Is not visionary nor flighty? 
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10. ENERGY AND INDUSTRY—Is hard worker? Persistent? 
Is a steady worker? Does work thoroughly and accurately? Is active 
and enthusiastic? Does work promptly? Willing to do extra work? 
Makes proper use of time? Concentrates well? Is earnest and con- 
scientious? Is not content to “get by’? Not lazy? Does not need 
prodding? Does not depend upon others? Develops his assigned field 
of work? Sets himself additional tasks? Completes suggested supple- 
mentary work? Achieves up to his capacity? 

11. STANDING IN CLASS—In highest, second, middle, 
fourth, last fifth of class? 

12. HEALTH AND PHYSICAL ENERGY—Suficient for 
regular school work? For some added activities? Apparently un- 
limited? Is robust? Energetic? Has good physical habits of posture 
in walking, standing, sitting? Appears to be well nourished? To have 
sufficient sleep? Is free from facial blemishes indicating indigestion, 
or other trouble? Breath is sweet? Is active in sports? In outdoor 
activities? Has good color? Is not nervous, fidgety? Rarely, never 
suffers from colds or minor ailments? No apparent physical defect 
or malady? Does not require the attention of a physician? 


INSTRUCTIONS 


1. The questions tabulated under the heads of Honesty and 
Truthfulness, etc., have been assembled not to exhaust the possibili- 
ties of analysis of the topics but to facilitate reaching a fairly com- 
mon understanding of the meaning of the respective captions. It is 
not intended that each question be considered separately. Read 
them all over and synthesize them into one complex notion. How- 
ever, decided superiority or inferiority in one detail should outweigh 
merely general notions about other details under the same caption. 

2. For ranking the students make use of any direct knowledge 
you may have obtained whether in the classroom or in informal con- 
tacts and of any indirect knowledge that has come from reasonably 
reliable sources. In lieu of actual knowledge and observation a 
shrewd estimate or personal opinion based on conviction derived 
from intangibles should be stated. It is realized that this data is 
fallible but it is felt that the consensus of opinions of the various 
teachers under whom the student will have studied in the course of 
his college career will constitute a more reasonably accurate descrip- 
tion of the individual’s character and personality than any other 
means now available. 

3. If you feel that you have no basis at all for ranking the stu- 
dent in regard to a certain characteristic, rank that student as M 
(medium, average) in regard to that characteristic. 

4. If you have the student for more than one course, report on 
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him in each course. It is presumed that your knowledge will be the 
more reliable the more often you come in contact with him. 

5. It is suggested that all members of the class be graded on one 
characteristic before commencing on another. 

6. In ranking students please use the following system: 

E. Quite exceptional, superior 
A. Above the average 

M. Medium, average 

B. Below the average 

I. Decidedly inferior, very poor 

7. Grade students by comparison with the other members of the 
same class, and, except in class standing, men with men and women 
with women; NOT by comparison with any arbitrary theoretical 
“average student.” Use M (medium, average) as the basis and point 
of departure of the ranking. 

8. The more care and thought exercised in ranking students the 
more useful the information will be to the administration. All infor- 
mation will be held strictly confidential. The instructor’s name will 
not be divulged; in fact no record will be kept of the report of any 
individual instructor and the necessary clerical work will not be en- 
trusted to the student assistants of the registrar. Only the student 
himself on proper occasion and other authorized parties, such as 
future employers, will be informed of an individual’s standing in 
these character and personality traits. 


Inasmuch as the request cards are made out from the 
class rolls, it therefore happens that some instructors report 
twice on the same student. The University believes this to 
be logical, “‘since a double contact seems to warrant a double 
vote.’’ The items called for in Exhibit BB which are not in- 
cluded in Exhibit AA, such as extra-curricular activities and 
the like, are collected only once a year, whereas the personal 
data (Exhibit AA) are assembled each semester of each year. 

It is the policy of the University to discuss the value of 
the personal data records at the faculty meeting in which 
the request cards are distributed, citing cases of general 
interest and pointing out particular advantages which will 
interest the faculty without endangering the confidence in 
which the record should rest. 

These records are kept confidential and it is impossible 
for any student, or for the office force even, to trace the rat- 
ings given to a particular student by any member of the 
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faculty. The records are open only to the administrators, 
and all others must have special permission for cause before 
being allowed access to them. Every student, however, has 
the right to call for his own personal record at any time he 
sees fit. The cumulative record is made by merely inserting 
a dot by a rubber stamp in the proper column so that in- 
spection of his record does not inform the student of the 
origin of his ratings. 

Although the system has been in operation for only two 
years, they have already found it of great value. 

Dean-Registrar Fred J. Junker lists the following various 
uses which have been made of the data, or uses which they 
are immediately contemplating: 


1. The information allows us to issue very definite and clear recom- 
mendations for teachers applying for positions, as well as for other 
students who refer their future employers to us. Instead of the usual 
vague generalities, or possibly superlatives, based only on personal 
recollection, we have now less fulsomely laudatory, but more exact, 
character descriptions to offer. It seems to us that the latter are 
having more weight with future employers than the old type of 
recommendation. 


2. Similar to the use in wording recommendations is the use in 
making reports to bonding firms. This is done a little more mathe- 
matically, inasmuch as we give a mere statement of the number of 
ratings recorded in each trait and their distribution over the five 
grades in each trait, adding thereto a summary of the individual’s 
extra-curricular activities, etc. 


3. Positions of honor or trust, the appointment to which lies either 
wholly or partly within the faculty’s jurisdiction, are first checked 
with the personal data record of the individual and action taken 
accordingly. The editorial staff for the school paper and commissions 
in the R. O. T. C. serve as examples. A similar action is taken after 
organizations under student control make requests for data about 
future members or future officers. In the latter case, the particulars 
of the individual standing are not given, but a general statement of 
the character of the individual is made, provided the administration 
feels that the organization can be trusted to put the information 
given only to conscientious use. 

4. Naturally, the Dean, Registrar, Dean of Men, and the various 
faculty advisers find the information gathered on the personal data 
records to be of immense value. However, we are not allowing in- 
discriminate use of the information even by these, our whole policy 
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being rather over-carefulness in protecting the student’s name 
rather than complete service to minor officers of the administration. 
5. Individual students, as has been mentioned above, may call for 
their own records, or may be called in for conference with the proper 
official when their personal data seem to show the need of counsel, 
of direction, or of disciplinary action. These students whose scho- 
lastic record is somewhat poor, but who seem, according to the data 
gathered from the faculty and accumulated on the personal record, 
to be really industrious and to be doing their best are “given another 
chance” in virtue of their character rating, for it is felt that sterling- 
ness of character may compensate for slight scholastic weakness. 
Mr. Junker states that ‘‘at present, let me repeat, we are well 
satisfied with the results of our initial efforts and feel encouraged to 
errry on with confidence what was begun with a bit of misgiving.”’ 


SAINT XAVIER COLLEGE 


Saint Xavier College of Chicago started two years ago to 
assemble personal information about their senior students. 
This year they have similar reports on their freshmen, “‘with 
the hope of diagnosing some of their difficulties, and of giv- 
ing them greater guidance.” 

The Registrar makes the following significant statement: 
“Although the assembling of the material has placed extra 
work upon the instructors and upon the office of the regis- 
trar, it has been of service in answering requests for infor- 
mation with regard to certain students; also, we have found 
them invaluable in directing students as to whether it would 
be advisable or not to go on in graduate work.” 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


The University of Dubuque has adopted the Ott System 
of Grading for Personality, and it is now in the sixth year of 
operation. Under this system each faculty member is ex- 
pected to report at least once during the semester on each 
student in his classes. Faculty members may also report on 
other students not in their classes with whom they are well 
acquainted. These reports are on any significant activity of 
the student from which personal traits may be established. 

The reports are collected once a week and, after being re- 
viewed by a faculty committee, are posted on the bulletin 
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board separately under a secret number, known only to the 
student concerned. 

Freshmen receive considerable information concerning 
the system as a part of the work of the orientation course. 
During the year, numerous consultations occur. These are 
initiated by the individual students and are with any mem- 
ber of the faculty in whom the student concerned may have 
special confidence. 

During the period of the student’s attendance in the Uni- 
versity, while the record is being made, the student has the 
opportunity of considering various abilities, handicaps, dis- 
positions, and general traits of character and habits. After 
the student graduates and leaves the University, these per- 
sonal data records are on file for future use in furnishing in- 
formation. 

COLORADO SCHOOL OF MINES 


The Colorado School of Mines has recently adopted a 
system for collecting personal data. The plans call for re- 
ports from instructors, thus providing a yearly record on 
character, ability, leadership, personality, and type of mind. 

Registrar T. C. Doolittle states that the plan has been 
tried for only one year, “‘but,’’ he says, “‘it is our intention 
to have a complete record of every student during the entire 
four years of the course. We feel that the information ob- 
tained in this manner will give us a pretty good line on a 
student so that when he graduates we will be in a position 
to know whether or not we can recommend him for a posi- 
tion. Heretofore, we have had nothing of this character, but 
as I have been here at the institution for about thirty years 
and knew every student, the job of recommending naturally 
fell on my shoulders. With a written record, it will not bea 
matter of guesswork for the records will speak for them- 
selves.” 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


School of Business Administration 


The School of Business Administration of the University 
of Michigan gathers an unusual amount of personal infor- 
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mation about their students. When the student first enters 
the School, he is asked to fill out a blank calling for the fol- 
lowing :— 

A. Personal History—36 items 


B. Personal Interests and Occupational Preferences 
1. Vocational interests—22 items 
2. Avocational and social interests—8 items 
3. Interests of relatives and friends—6 items 
4. Variety of occupational interests—3 pages 


The questions raised and the answers given are primarily 
for the benefit of the student in order to help him under- 
stand his abilities and weaknesses and to aid him in dis- 
covering those occupations which will give him increasing 
pleasure and profit. This recorded information enables the 
instructors to be of greater assistance in the furtherance of 
the student’s plans. 

The students are urged to ask for conferences with faculty 
members on any points that occur, such conferences to be 
as private as desired. 

In addition to the personal record blank which the stu- 
dent fills out soon after his enrollment, he is also asked to 
take a psychological test during his first semester, and the 
results are included in his confidential information file which 
is kept in the Dean’s office. 

About the middle of the student’s last year in the School 
personal information is obtained from each instructor who 
has had him in an advanced course. This is confidential for 
the placement service only. This blank calls for personal 
data, including the following questions: 

Do you consider that this student has a prepossessing appear- 
ance? 

Does he meet people well? 

Is he mentally alert, average, or slow? 

Apart from this student’s quickness of reaction, do you consider 
him mentally above average, average, or below average? 

Is he lazy, normally industrious, or more than normally indus- 
trious? 

Do you consider that he has any pronounced handicaps or short~ 
comings? 

What are his most striking personal assets? 
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Does he actively participate in discussion? 
Is he consistently prepared, or is his work “‘spotty’’? 
What types of work do you consider him best fitted for? (In 


order of his fitness). 
How strongly are you willing to recommend this student for a 


position in your field? 

Remarks (Give your reaction as to his adaptability to an or- 
ganization—such as his ability to take and follow out orders, his 
conceit, perseverance, thoroughness, and so on). 


From the student’s scholastic record, his personal record 
filled out at the time of admission, his psychological test 
record, and the reports from the instructors who have had 
him in advanced courses, a summary blank is prepared to 
send to prospective employers. This blank includes (1) a 
small photograph, (2) a brief summary covering personal, 
educational, and outside interests, and (3) a general sum- 
mary of previous experience and estimate of faculty. 

While the replies from the member institutions relative 
to the collection of personal data from college instructors 
about students does not indicate a generally adopted policy 
of assembling such data, nevertheless these responses have 
indicated that our colleges and universities are in process of 
growth and transformation. The institutions cited in this 
report are widespread geographically. Realizing the great 
inertia which must be overcome in establishing new proc- 
esses in educational institutions of long standing, it is not 
greatly surprising that so few have adopted any new system 
for collecting personal data. 

It appears that the college placement bureaus make an 
effort to assemble personal data concerning each student 
who enrolls. Similar data are not gathered, however, for the 
student who does not enrol with the bureaus. There is some 
question as to the fairness of securing personal information 
about a few of the students in an institution merely because 
such students enrol with the placement bureau, and not se- 
curing like information concerning other students of the in- 
stitution who also graduate and receive diplomas. 

This depression period has brought an unusually heavy 
demand on placement bureaus to recommend former gradu- 
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ates—sometimes graduates of fifteen and twenty years ago 
—and, unless the directors of the bureaus find on file letters 
of recommendation from the professors who had the stu- 
dents in class, all that they have to go by is the transcript of 
grades received. This does not always tell the full story. 
Many times a student of high intellectual capacity receives 
only mediocre grades on account of sickness, or necessity for 
doing outside work to help defray expenses in college, or 
for a number of other legitimate reasons which might oper- 
ate to keep his grades low. In fact, many students are ad- 
vised by former graduates to go out for extra-curricular 
activities to the extent even of risking relatively low grades 
in college courses. 

The importance of collecting personal data is indicated by 
reports from higher institutions, from many college and uni- 
versity placement bureaus, as well as such organizations as 
the Educational Records Bureau, the American Council on 
Education, the Progressive Education, and the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching in its work on 
the study of relations of secondary and higher education in 
Pennsylvania. 

From official reports of these organizations, as well as 
from reports directly from colleges and universities, your 
committee is impressed with the feeling that the leaven is 
beginning to work, and that we can advance the cause best 
by giving publicity to what has been reported and by en- 
couraging other institutions to realize their obligations so 
well expressed by President Zook :3 

“‘A college owes it to the parents who intrust students to its care, 
to the students themselves, and to other institutions to which tran- 
scripts are sent, that COMPLETE records pertaining to each stu- 
dent be made out and permanently protected from the possibility 
of either damage by fire or tampering by irresponsible individuals.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
Ira M. Smita, Chairman 
Henry G. ARNSDORF 


8 Zook, George F., ‘‘Student Records and Accounting,’’ Higher Ed- 
ucation in America, (1930), Pp. 460-487. 
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EXHIBIT A 


This exhibit shows the reports from the instructors for the first 
term of attendance. These grade reports from the instructors are 
filed permanently in the Registrar’s Office and are arranged chrono- 
logically so as to be ready for reference when the student applies 
for entrance into the Upper Division and for graduation. These re- 
ports are much more comprehensive than a mere final grade report. 
In sending a transcript, the report cards are used as bases for addi- 
tional information giving the essential characteristics of the student, 
something in the manner of a recommendation to a future employer. 
This is done because it is felt that the transcript does not give the 
complete picture of a student. 
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EXHIBIT B (Cont.) 
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Exhibit B shows both sides of the permanent record card 9” x 8’. 
These cards are kept in a Kardex file and are used as the basis for 
the transcript of the scholastic record. 
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EXHIBIT C 
Exhibit C indicates the progress of the student in meeting his 
requirements and is a copy of his plan as he has achieved it. These 
cards are 5” x 8” in size. 
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EXHIBIT AA 


ST. MARY'S 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN ANTONIO 












































IN soc fib a gen aaa aN eR Mena mies 
PERSONAL DATA REQUEST RANK 
1. Truthfulness and honesty 
2. Moral cleanliness and temperance 
3. Regard for others | 
4. Sterlingness of character 
5. Address and Manner 
6. Disposition 
7. Leadership 
8. Native intelligence 
9. Judgment 
10. Energy and industry 
11. Standing in class 
12. Health and physical energy ( 








GRADES: E, (quite exceptional, superior); A, (above the 
average); M, (medium, average); B, below the average) ; 
I, (Decidedly inferior, very poor); 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON OFFICE FORMS AND 
FILING EQUIPMENT 


ArtTuHouR H. Larson 


The Committee on Office Forms and Filing Equipment 
begs leave to submit the following report of its operation 
since the 1932 meeting: 


The collection of forms has been sent to seven registrars 
during the past year. It is now available and it is suggested 
that the material might go first to someone in the Chicago 
area. Each registrar is asked to pay the express charges on 
shipment to his or her office and to forward the collection 
express-collect to the next one on the list. Unless there is 
urgent need, the forms will be routed in the most economical 
manner. 

Members of the Association are again urged to send to the 
Chairman of the Committee any new forms developed by 
them in order that they may be added to the collection. 

It is hoped that the commercial exhibits at each conven- 
tion may become of more value. This year the Committee 
included a number of small devices that represent some new 
ideas for office procedures. It is hoped that this plan may 
also be extended. It is therefore suggested that the Com- 
mittee be informed of new equipment added to any office 
that might be of interest to the members of the Association. 
Efforts will then be made to include such material in the 
annual exhibit. 

The Committee has had an expense of $16.44. Receipts 
from exhibit space are expected to leave a balance of ap- 
proximately $80 to $90 for the treasury of the Association. 


Respectfully submitted, 


A. H. Larson, Chairman 
DonaLD Fitcu 
M. E. GLADFELTER 
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REPORT OF THE BUDGET COMMITTEE 


J. P. MitTcHELL 


Proposed Budget 1933-34 


On behalf of the Budget Committee I wish to submit the 
following budget for the year 1933-34, with the explanation 
that in view of the change in the fiscal year approved by the 
Executive Committee this budget is expected to carry the 
Association until June 1, 1934. It is more than a year, which 
explains the increase in the proposed budget for the Editor’s 
office since it involves extra issues of the Bulletin. 


1932-33 1933-34 
Actual Net 
Budget Paid Out Proposed Budget 


President’s Office..... $ 150.00 $ 109.92 $ 100.00 


Secretary’s Office..... 150.00 39.57 75.00 
Treasurer’s Office... . 150.00 133.40 150.00 
Second Vice Presi- 

dent’s Office....... y 1 20) re 25.00 
Editor’s Office....... 1,800.00 1,689.88 2,400.00 ($200 
C 2 74.26 (08 3 

onvention 193 : 
Convention aaa) 550.00 12408 800.00{ 399 134 
Committee on Special 

Projects 500.00 329.24 400.00 
Committee on Office 

Forms 25.00 BiG cacoks 





$3,350.00 $2,502.11 $3,950.00* 


Bank Charges—Collection, Exchange, 
WN adnan neon dvexeneeuowees 9.51 


* Note that $500 is really an account of this year. This budget 
shows an estimated loss of $600 for next year while we have a gain 
of about $950 for this year. The net result is an estimated gain of 
$350 over two tough depression years without any curtailment in 
our major activities. 


Respectfully submitted 


E. J. Grant, Chairman 
J. P. MitcHELL 
J. C. MacKINNON 
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REPORT OF THE SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 


J. R. RoBinson 


I want to take this occasion to thank the registrars in the 
different states who have served as a committee with me 
this year, a sort of committee on membership. By their co- 
operation we managed to change the membership from 720 
last year to 705. When you realize that there is an economic 
depression, you knew that we have done some work. 

As Mr. Mitchell has said, this association is not an ac- 
crediting agency, and the report of this committee is not 
done in that way. We are concerned, as I see it, in having 
the influence of this Association reach as many colleges as 
possible in the country. We are not concerned with enlarg- 
ing our membership just for the sake of enlarging our mem- 
bership and getting the $5 membership fee, but we are 
concerned in having our influence as wide as possible wher- 
ever that can be obtained, and at the same time we want to 
take some precautions that institutions that are not bona 
fide colleges do not become members of our association. It 
seems to me that the membership in this association is not 
determined so much by the institution, as it is by the man 
who happens to be the registrar. 

We had 720 members a year ago, and the Executive Com- 
mittee a year ago admitted the following institutions: 


American International College of Massachusetts 
Nazareth College 

Catholic Junior College of Michigan 

Bennett College, North Carolina 

Pembroke College, Rhode Island. 


Since that time we have added 18 additional members. 
They are as follows: 


Marion Institute, Alabama 

St. Bernard College, Alabama 

Berry College, Georgia 

Bowdon State Normal and Industrial College, Georgia 
Boise Junior College, Idaho 
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State Teachers College, Charleston, III. 

Briar Cliff College, Iowa 

Towson Normal School, Maryland 

St. Cloud State Teachers College, Minnesota 
Rockhurst Teachers College of Kansas City, Mo. 
College of St. Rose, New York 

LaSalle College, Pennsylvania 

College of Mines and Metallurgy, Texas 

Moran Junior College, Washington 

West Liberty State Teachers College, West Virginia 
St. Lawrence College, Wisconsin. 


MEMBER INSTITUTIONS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCI- 
ATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
DISTRIBUTED BY STATES 


FOR 1932-33 

State No. Members 

Alabama: 2... 66. cccccce dew re 16 
YOST eee mere arene 4 Nevada..... ee cece eee cees 1 
i os:iviteweckeuwns 14 NewHampshire............ 2 
I 5 5 x eae wea 34 NewJersey................ 10 
ik creased ae ee ae 6 
EERE Raia ae. 2 eer 44 
Connecticut............... 6 NorthCarolina............. 19 
ee eee 1 North Dakota.............. 4 
Eeeeetel Col.............. _  —_——errrr 38 
Jn eo I 66a caacanss cout 13 
SE 6's: 4's ncaa ea aan a ee 6 
gc int ol cranes § Pennsyivania...........:.. 44 
india oa de ane 45 MRhodelsland.............. 4 
IR 18 South Carolina............. 8 
26) ina es an ate 26 South Dakota.............. 8 
WEANBGS. ... . . . ccc cicciceocee BO. I oa ceccccneveass 16 
I soho ig 3G atu ee nae 2 ee 30 
Louisiana................. Se Ror 7 
ERR RE 4 Vermont.................. 4 
Err a eee 16 
Massachusetts............. 19 Washington............... 14 
ho os ivi nan es 27 West Virginia.............. 11 
Minnesota................. a eee 12 
| rer rrs 7 Wyoming..... meee cece cees 1 
NE ov ctk be xeenaenes 24 Foreign Countries.......... 4 
Montana.................. 5 Total 719 


REPORT OF TREASURER 


To members of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars: 
The accompanying statements show the financial condi- 
tion of the Association as of April 13, 1933 and a summary 
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of the financial transactions during the period April 13, 1932 
to April 13, 1933, inclusive. 

The present balance in the treasury is $3,809.07, an in- 
crease of $945.29 over last year. This increase is due largely 
to the fact that the printer has not submitted the bill for 
the last number of the Bulletin and also that the net Con- 
vention expenses last year were less than expected. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. C. MacKinnon, Treasurer. 


Balance April 12, 1932 (See 1932 Proceedings, Page 429) 





Chooking Account... 0... cc ccc cccc ene $ 756.71 
Ce ee 2,107.07 $2,863.78 
Receipts: 
Interest on Savings Account.............. $ 82.67 
Membership Dues 1930-31 (4) .. $ 20.00 
1931-32 (29).. 145.00 
1932-33 (609). 3,045.00 
1933-34 (2)... 10.00 3,220.00 
Reodited Proceedings. ................... 5.79 
Subscriptions to Bulletin................. 60.20 
Sale of Single Copies of Bulletin........... 46.25 
Advertising in Bulletin................... 42.00 
Refund from Chicago Post Office.......... 11.06 
$3 , 467.97 
Cash Receipts from Convention 
tig aie oda ain $1,157.75 
Receipt from Exhibits at Conven- 
| ES ee eae renee ener 85.00 


Contributions from Institutions 
in Chicago Area entertaining at 





eae NT eco eer ea rae 85.00 1,327.75 
5 xg Cie ivaw as sieeaweee 4,795.72 
$7,659.50 
Disbursements: 
Net Disbursements charged against Budget.. $2,502.11 
Chicago Post Office Refund, Contra........ 11.06 
Bank Charges—Collection, Exchange, Taxes 9.51 


$2 , 522.68 
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Disbursements covered by Receipts from 


CONVEHUION «oie cok cee oie ee eee ones 1,327.75 
Total Disbursements................0cccccceree $3,850.43 
Balance, April 13, 1933 
ee $ 619.33 
Savings Account............... errr nee 3,189.74 3,809.07 





$7 659.50 


AUDITOR’s CERTIFICATE 


Boston, Mass., April 13, 1933. 

I have audited the books and records of Joseph C. Mac- 
Kinnon, Treasurer. All receipts have been deposited and all 
payments have been made by check and are supported by 
proper vouchers. The closing balances have been reconciled 
with statements submitted by the bank. I hereby certify 
that the above is a correct statement of Receipts and Dis- 
bursements for the year April 13, 1932—April 13, 1933. 


CHRISTOPHER Haworth, C.P.A. 


BuDGET SUMMARY 
Appropriations Disbursements 





President’s Office............... 00.0 cece $ 150.00 $ 109.92 
IF I oc oo oe co cee eievecesenn 150.00 39.57 
Treasurer’s Office.................0.000 00 150.00 133.40 
Second Vice President’s Office.............. , 
Beiter 6: OMe... «0.666 oss vei weet ones 1,800.00 1,689.88 
Convention: 1932 = ...:..... <.cscc dws caeesccens 74.26 
Convention 1933..................0.0 000 550.00 124.08 
Committee on Special Projects............. 500.00 329.24 
Committee on Office Forms................ 25.00 1.76 
$3,350.00 $2,502.11 

2,502.11 

$ 847.89 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR 
Roy W. BIxter 


The most important problems encountered by your editor 
during the past year were those of the editorial policies of 
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the Bulletin. Certain decisions were made early, others have 
been in process of maturation. 

The question of form and style deserves comment. The 
following principles have guided the composition during the 
past year: 

1. The size, which is the standard Bulletin size (6 X 9) 
should not be changed, because uniformity in this respect 
over a period of years is desirable. 

2. The style should be attractive and should conform to 
the best practices of the best educational journals. 

3. The Proceedings number should contain only mate- 
rials distinctly relevant to the papers, addresses, reports, 
business, and other standard convention features. Facetious 
comments, funny stories, the stenographer’s insertion of 
“applause” and “laughter” and such, detract from the dig- 
nity of the Bulletin. 

4. The ideal size is at least 64 pages, the minimum book 
size, so that it can be sewed and bound with a backbone. 
This ideal could not be realized during the past year because 
of a budgetary limitation. 


The most important consideration, of course, is what goes 
into the Bulletin. The following standards are guiding the 
Editor in its development. 

1. It should be the medium of publicity of the productive 
scholarship of registrars. The fact that many registrars sub- 
mit their best reports for publication in outside journals is 
an indication that the Bulletin has not yet met the require- 
ments of such a medium. 

2. It should direct the attention of its readers to signifi- 
cant literature in the registrars’ field through the medium 
of book reviews and references to periodical literature. 

3. It should contain some personal and professional news 
and other interesting material. 

During the past year there has been practically no edi- 
torial choice of papers published, it being necessary to pub- 
lish practically everything submitted in order to fill the 
space. This does not support our claim that the work of the 
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registrar should be classified as a profession, for a profession 
is productive of scholarly work. The Editor of a journal of a 
profession should be swamped with reports of results of in- 
vestigations. Are registrars doing scientific work? If so, 
the results of it should be published in the Bulletin. 

There were transferred from Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
to Chicago, 4,327 copies of back numbers (a seventy year 
supply at the rate of sale of the past year), and 600 copies 
of the Re-edited Proceedings (a nine year supply by the 
same reckoning). Freight and cartage on these cost the 
Association $50.13. 

I recommend: (1) that the back numbers earlier than 
1925, the date of the beginning of the new series, be reduced 
in price to 25¢ for the Proceedings numbers and 10¢ for the 
other numbers, and that this fact be advertised in the Bul- 
letin in July and October; (2) that the Re-edited Proceed- 
ings be reduced to 200 copies and the sale continued at 26¢; 
and (3) after six months of advertising the reduced price 
the back numbers be reduced to a maximum of 50 copies per 
number down to 1930 and to a maximum of 100 copies per 
number from that date on, approximately a 65% reduction 
from the present number. 

During the past year two suggestions have been made to 
the Editor that are worthy of the consideration of the As- 
sociation: (1) that a directory of the members of the Associ- 
ation be published; and (2) that an index of the papers pub- 
lished in the Bulletin be compiled. A complete directory of 
the membership of the Association has been published in the 
Bulletin nine times but, has not been published since 1929. 
An index of the reports published in the Bulletin was made 
in 1925 by Mr. Quick when he was Secretary of the Associ- 
ation, but has not been published since. If it is the desire 
of the members of the Association, the directory and the 
index might be combined and published as a supplement to 
the April number. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The Nominating Committee has the honor to present the 
following report for your consideration: 
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F. O. Holt, University of Wisconsin, President. 
K. P. R. Neville, University of Western Ontario, 1st Vice- 
Pres. 
Edith D. Cockins, Ohio State University, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
Donald M. Love, Oberlin College, 3rd Vice-Pres. 
Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas, Secy. 
J. C. MacKinnon, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Treas. 
Roy W. Bixler, University of Chicago, Editor. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Emma E. Deters, Chairman 
ALAN BRIGHT 
J. P. MitcHELL 
FLORENCE I. McGaHeEy 
J. R. SaGe 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ASSOCIATION POLICY 
F. O. Hott 


The American Association of Collegiate Registrars was 
organized and its first meeting held in 1910. As one reads 
the annual proceedings of the organization down to 1932 it 
is obvious that uncertainty as to the work and responsibility 
of the office has characterized discussions of the place of the 
registrar in the whole organization, scheme, and program of 
education. 

One easily traces several tendencies and trends which are 
clearly evident as he follows through twenty years of re- 
ported programs. The most evident indication is the desire 
to justify the work of the registrar as a clearly recognized 
profession. From the very inception of the organization 
there is hardly a program which fails to involve a discussion 
which either suggests that an evolution take place or that 
there has already evolved a recognized professional status 
for the registrar. 

Another evidence perfectly clear, is the fact that the work 
and responsibility of the registrar cannot be standardized 
to a degree that it is possible to define the registrar with 
such delimitation of duties, functions, and responsibilities 
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that such a definition will apply to every institution of 
higher learning or to every combination of circumstances 
which surrounds the office. There seems no possibility of 
classifying with exactness the registrar and his work, either 
upon the basis of the size of institution or upon the basis of 
the type of institution. The organization’s proceedings, 
while clearly pointing to a development which has led to the 
recognition of the registrar’s work as a profession, yet leaves 
no uncertainty as to the widely different types of position 
which come under the classification of registrar. 

Probably the most frequently suggested possibility which 
runs through the programs is the significant possibility 
which resides in the analyses and interpretation of the ma- 
terials which are available in the records of the office. This 
is always followed with the suggestion that the registrar use 
this opportunity as a point of departure to participate in 
the formulation of the programs and policies of our institu- 
tions. 

An impression which results from oft repeated suggestions 
and prepared papers is the necessity of discussing regularly 
method and routine; it is never forgotten that all of us must 
continue to handle registration, grades, transcripts, etc., and 
that we must always be on the alert to do these things effi- 
ciently and economically. 

There is frequent evidence of interest in what may come 
under the caption of personnel work. The registrars do not 
forget, if their programs may be accepted as interpretations, 
the unusual opportunities which are present for individual 
student contacts and the intriguing possibilities to humanize 
the work of the office. There seems to be no question that 
the registrar should be a personnel officer in a small college 
but question is raised as to the practicability of the partici- 
pation of the registrar in the personnel work of a large insti- 
tution. 

Mainly from the administrative heads of institutions who 
have appeared upon the programs there has come a chal- 
lenge for the registrar’s office to act as a service station for 
the college. The numerous discussions of college presidents 
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sound a call to the exercise of a leadership of the highest 
order. The insinuation is that the registrar’s work shall reach 
out over the entire campus and extend itself by enlisting 
every available faculty member or group in a comprehensive 
educational and counseling program. Starting back in the 
meeting of 1911 there was some discussion of the proper de- 
limitation of the functions of the Registrar’s Office but no 
college executive who has appeared upon our programs fails 
to suggest expansion and not delimitation. 

At the twelfth meeting of the Association, Dr. Ben Wood 
of Columbia, discussing ‘‘Functions and Methods of Admis- 
sions Offices’, brought to our group a point of view involving 
scientific procedure as significant to our work and suggested 
that which really meant cooperative research applied to ad- 
missions. 

At the same meeting R. N. Dempster of Johns Hopkins, 
speaking on ‘The Educational Significance of the Regis- 
trar’s Office,’ referred to the registrar’s office as a laboratory 
and insinuated the possibilities of research. At the same 
meeting C. P. Steimle of Michigan State Normal College 
discussed ‘‘A Program of Educational Research.” 

At the following meeting R. M. West of Minnesota read 
a paper on “Registrarial Cooperation in Educational Re- 
search” and during the same session an excellent report of 
the Committee on Educational Research was made to the 
convention. Two years later Frank M. Phillips, chief, Divi- 
sion of Statistics, Bureau of Education, Washington, spoke 
to us about ‘“‘An Application of Statistical Method in Educa- 
tional Practice.’”’ We have a committee on special projects 
which is probably as important as any committee which the 
organization has had at any time. There can be no question 
of the advisability of giving increased impetus to this phase 
of interest. 

There was significance in the appearance of J. B. Ed- 
mondson, Inspector of High Schools, University of Michi- 
gan, when at the thirteenth session of the Association he 
discussed ‘The Junior High School and College Entrance 
Requirements.”’ This paper involved an interest in the rela- 
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tion of the secondary school to the college and evidenced the 
desire of the registrar to concern himself with any evidences 
of new departures in the field of educational procedure. 

At our fifteenth meeting J. D. Elliff, President of the 
North Central Association, talked to us about “The Junior- 
Senior High School and College Entrance Requirements.”’ 
Since the presentation of those papers there has, recently, 
been healthy indication of the increasing concern of our as- 
sociation in programs which touch upon new movements, 
experimentation, and changes in the whole philosophy and 
program of higher education. 

The evidences of concern and interest which are extracted 
from the programs of twenty-two years summarize to a 
more or less adequate degree the major lines of thought 
which have characterized and guided the development of 
the office of the registrar. They could easily be formulated 
in terms of objectives and perhaps should be used as guides 
in the shaping of future programs of the Association. 

Your Committee would like to suggest certain major 
fields of interest with which the programs of this association, 
for the next few years, might well be concerned. 


I. The Relation of the Institution of Higher Learning to the 
Secondary School. 


A. The philosophy of education which has determined 
the American secondary school, the curriculum changes that 
have occurred and are pending at that educational level 
should be studied and understood. This involves, for in- 
stance, a more complete familiarity with the significance of 
the high school pattern to college success; information with 
reference to the present program of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association which involves the decision of a selected 
group of twenty high schools to experiment, with a functional 
curriculum; the Pennsylvania experiments under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Learned, of segregated groups and their special 
preparation for college; the program and progress of the 
Educational Records Bureau; and the many additional 
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problems which the secondary school faces and which it is 
attempting to solve. 

B. This association might well study such programs of 
cooperation between secondary schools and colleges as are 
now in operation. Such a study involves the status and pos- 
sibilities of state-wide testing programs, programs aiming 
toward a better selection of students by all of the colleges 
of a state, programs of counseling and guidance involving 
secondary schools and institutions of higher learning. 

C. We should have presented an annual up-to-date body 
of information about the most recent evidence that has to 
do with using new instruments of measurement as a matter 
either of diagnosing special abilities or interpreting college 
success. 

D. We should make continual study of and experiment 
with cumulative records to the end that our efforts to assist 
in the adjustment of individual students shall be increas- 
ingly intelligent. Such an objective means cooperative rela- 
tions among all institutions of higher learning within a 
state, with secondary school administrators, and with mem- 
bers of state departments of education, that there may re- 
sult common effort in developing an analysis of individual 
differences and of personality and character traits. Such in- 
formation, if recorded in easily readable form and possible 
of ready interpretation, will be of significant value to the 
admissions officer and of later value in counseling or instruc- 
tional programs of the college. 

E. We should be constantly aware of programs and new 
possibilities for promoting better relations between second- 
ary school and college upon the basis of reports which the 
college may make to the high school. 


II. The Relation of the Institution of Higher Learning to Par- 
ents and Prospective Students. 


A. So called “On to College’ days are becoming com- 
mon. They are generally conducted by the high school or 
in cooperation with the high school. Opportunities to meet 
parents and interested students at such occasions are be- 
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coming increasingly numerous. The registrar is the most log- 
ical liaison officer to develop and arrange for these contacts. 

B. In these days of ready mobility parents and prospec- 
tive students are more and more intrigued to visit colleges 
in which they are interested. Registrars are the logical offi- 
cers to encourage such possible visits and to act as traffic 
officer, either during the college year or during the summer 
months, to route parents to those faculty or other staff 
members where the best service is available. 

C. Some colleges have developed programs, significant to 
the student and valuable to the college, of making reports 
to parents concerning the progress of their sons and daugh- 
ters. Valuable possibilities exist here. 


III. Thought, Experimentation and Progress in the Field of 
College Administration and Curriculum Change. 


A. The most important thing to know about a registrar, 
perhaps, is his philosophy of education. Particularly of 
higher education. We should have a current awareness here. 
The point of view of Flexner, the conception of Bode, the 
theories of Meiklejohn, the philosophy of Hutchins, the 
purpose of the liberal arts college as interpreted by Johns- 
ton—all of these and the views of numerous other leaders 
who are thinking either dramatically or soundly, (possibly 
both) should be not more than twelve months ahead of our 
programs. 

B. Curriculum change and accompanying administrative 
adjustment, as for instance explained for Chicago last year 
by George A. Works and for Minnesota this year by Mal- 
colm S. MacLean are entering such a period of flux that 
every year will find a new venture about which every regis- 
trar should be informed. 


IV. Programs Should Recognize the Changing Order. 

The registrar works in a world of which the most nor- 
mal characteristic is the element of change. There are those 
who claim that we are not in a depression, they point out 
that we are at the end of an era. It is generally recognized 
that we are moving into a totally different social and eco- 
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nomic order. Does Howard Scott and ‘“‘Technocracy,”’ Stu- 
art Chase and “The New Deal’’—does the interpretation of 
a probable new or changed order mean anything to the regis- 
trar in terms of affecting his work and his job? Our annual 
programs should recognize this significance. 

In the suggestions thus far made your committee has had 
in mind the desire to make suggestions which may be help- 
ful to those who will be responsible for future programs of 
the Association. 

We should like to touch upon another series of matters. 


I. The Annual Meeting 


There is sufficient reason to consider the advisability of 
some program of alternating sectional and annual meetings. 
We recommend the appointment of a committee of five 
members which shall give attention to the circumstances 
which deserve consideration in any program which involves 
a new policy with reference to the frequency with which the 
national association shall meet. We suggest that the present 
president of the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars be authorized to appoint such a committee and that 
the committee be charged with the responsibility of study- 
ing the situations involved, reporting back to the Associ- 
ation at its annual meeting in 1934. 


II. Relations With Kindred Organizations 


There are national organizations, such as The College 
Personnel Officers Association, The American Vocational 
Guidance Association, and others whose interests and ac- 
tivities either overlap or are closely related to the interests 
and activities of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars. These organizations have taken the initiative in 
approaching our association this year asking for such co- 
operation that duplication and waste be avoided and that a 
united front in the study of common problems and the pro- 
motion of common programs be developed. We recommend 
that if the committee of five be appointed to consider the 
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matter of the annual meeting that the same committee be 
asked to combine the two matters which are so closely re- 
lated, and that a recommendation with reference to the 
annual meeting be accompanied with suggestion or recom- 
mendation as to affiliation or cooperation with such organ- 
izations as may be found to have matters of common concern 
with ours. 


III. The Bulletin 


We recommend the fine judgment which has been evi- 
denced in the service which has been rendered through the 
contents of the Bulletin. In our opinion, the Bulletin should 
be continued with the same thoughtful purpose as has char- 
acterized it in the past. We recognize the Bulletin as an ef- 
fective instrument for creating dignity and morale among 
our membership. 


IV. Membership 


We recommend a constant endeavor not only to retain 
members, but to increase membership in the Association. 
Members will stay by and new members will join as the 
services rendered by the Association are recognized as of 
sufficient value. The value of the Association to its mem- 
bers is in accordance with the quality of the programs of our 
meetings, of the appeal of the spirit of fellowship which pre- 
vails at these meetings and as the Bulletin brings to the 
registrar and his staff constructive suggestion and help. We 
suggest that in the future we look well to the quality of our 
programs and that we do not lag in the professional at- 
tractiveness of the Bulletin. 
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CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LOCAL AR- 
RANGEMENTS AND TRANSPORTATION 


Roy W. BixLer 


The Committee on Local Arrangements and Transporta- 
tion is indebted to the following people and institutions: 
Northwestern University, The University of Chicago and 
Lewis Institute for the services of members of the registrars’ 
offices in registration and other convention service; Whea- 
ton College and Loyola University for the male quartet and 
string ensemble that made such an excellent contribution to 
the dinner program, and to Mr. John F. Bowman, Director 
of Conventions and Exhibits of the Stevens whose courteous 
and efficient service has lightened the labors of the Commit- 
tee. 

It will be observed that the local committee was asked 
this year to assume the responsibilities formerly carried by 
the Committee on Transportation. This plan nas worked 
out quite satisfactorily. It was a logical consolidation, be- 
cause all of the transportation arrangements are with the 
local passenger agencies. It is the opinion of your chairman 
that in the future the convention registration should be 
made a function of the Committee on Local Arrangements; 
the local committee should be interlocked with the commit: 
tee responsible for registration by means of a common 
member. During the past two years at least, although the 
Committee on Registration and Introduction is nominally 
in charge of registration of the Convention, the work has 
been done by the local committee. This is as it should be, 
and is in no way a criticism of the Committee on Registra- 
tion; for it is not practicable to arrange for the registration 
by long distance. 

The Remington Rand Company has now conducted the 
registration for the third year, with increasing efficiency 
each year. It is recommended that the service be continued. 

Many members of the Association have expressed sym- 
pathy for the local committee on account of the repetition 
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of the convention in Chicago. I am sure that I represent the 
committee fairly when I say that it has been a pleasure to 
plan for the entertainment of the convention. The repetition 
has been accomplished with considerably less difficulty be- 
cause of the training of last year. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Roy W. Brxier, Chairman 

ERNEsT C. MILLER 

KATHARINE GEORGE 

B. J. STEGGERT 

AGNESs KAUFMAN 

Enock J. DYRNESS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
ALFRED C. NELSON 


Your Committee on Resolutions begs to make the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1. Wheareas, for the second successive year, the same 
members, under the able leadership of Mr. Roy W. Bixler, 
have assumed and faithfully discharged the numerous duties 
incident to the local arrangements for this meeting; and 

Whereas, the efforts of these individuals, as the Commit- 
tee on Local Arrangements, have made our stay in Chicago 
a most pleasant and profitable experience, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Association of Collegi- 
ate Registrars extend to the Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments, and especially to Mr. Bixler, a vote of thanks for 
their effective interest and cooperation. 

2. Whereas the administration, faculty and staff-mem- 
bers of the University of Chicago, Northwestern University 
and Lewis Institute, through the services of members of the 
registrars’ offices and the cooperation of other representa- 
tives throughout this meeting, have generously assisted in 
promoting the success of the meeting, and 

Whereas, the Loyola University String Ensemble and the 
Wheaton College Male Quartet added immeasureably to 
the program of the Annual Dinner, and 
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Whereas, those kindly serving as guest speakers on the 
program have brought inspiration and new vision to those 
in attendance, and 

Whereas, the management of the Stevens Hotel, through 
Mr. John F. Bowman, Director of Conventions and Ex- 
hibits, and the management of the Century of Progress 
exposition, have contributed efficient and courteous service 
looking toward our comfort and pleasure, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Association of Collegi- 
ate Registrars extend to these individuals and institutions 
a vote of thanks for their kindness and generosity, and that 
the Secretary of the Association communicate, in a suitable 
manner, our thanks to those indicated. 

3. Whereas, the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools has scheduled its meeting during the 
period in which the meetings of this association are being 
held and has invited us to participate in a joint session for 
the discussion of common problems, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Association of Collegi- 
ate Registrars instruct the Secretary to communicate with 
the officers of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, expressing our appreciation of the op- 
portunities thus afforded and our thanks for the interest and 
cooperation of the North Central Association in our activi- 
ties. 

4. Whereas, since the last meeting of this association, cer- 
tain members of our organization have answered the Su- 
preme Summons and have departed this life for the greater 
life beyond the realm of material existence, and 

Whereas, the loss which this association has suffered dur- 
ing the past year included Mr. Homer S. Myers, Registrar 
of Southwestern College; Miss Alice King, Registrar, 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario; Mr. E. R. Tucker, 
Registrar of Texas Christian University; Miss Sarah E. 
Cotton, Registrar of Butler University; and, only a few days 
prior to the convening of this meeting, Mr. Thomas E. 
Steckel, Registrar of Ohio Wesleyan University; and 

Whereas, these members of our association had contrib- 
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uted much to the cause of education and to their profession 
as Registrars, and 

Whereas, their passing is a great loss to all who numbered 
them among their friends and associates, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Association of Collegi- 
ate Registrars enter in its records our recognition of the 
services and contributions of these members to the welfare 
of our association and the institutions which they served, 
and our deep regret at their passing. 

5. Whereas it is apparent that copies of official transcripts 
of students’ scholastic records are being reproduced by out- 
side agencies, resulting in a large number of photostats and 
other reproductions of records which have not been issued by 
registrars, being presented as official records, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this meeting recommend that each 
receiving registrar require a verification of such unofficial 
records; that each transcript or photostatic copy of scholas- 
tic record bear the statement that the record is unofficial 
unless it bears the signature of the registrar and the impress 
of the seal of his office or institution; and that the Secretary 
be asked to communicate to the proper agencies, such as the 
American Medical Association, associations of professional 
schools, and similar organizations to which students may 
present records, a statement of this action. 

Whereas, the Office of Education of the Department of 
Interior has furnished members of this association, through 
pamphlets and other reports, valuable data concerning poli- 
cies and standards of institutions of learning in foreign coun- 
tries, therefore, be it 
RESOLVED, That the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars communicate, through our secretary, our thanks 
to the Commissioner of Education and his staff members for 
these and other services rendered our association and that 
a request for the continuance of these services be included 
in said communication. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ALFRED C. NELson, Chairman 
ALMA PREINKERT 
K. P. R. NEVILLE 
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FRANK O. HOLT 
1933-1934 


(See Frontispiece) 


It was only by virtue of great editorial persistency that 
our new president, Mr. Frank O. Holt, was persuaded to 
submit the merest skeleton of a biographical sketch. The 
photograph which is used as a frontispiece was discovered 
by some editorial sleuthing in a Chicago studio. When all of 
the evidence is weighed we may safely conclude that the 
present incumbent possesses the trait most prominently ob- 
served in the past presidents who have already been paraded 
in the pages of the Bulletin, namely a great modesty. 

Mr. Holt was born in Janesville, Wisconsin, in October, 
1885, where he resided during his early life. No details of his 
early childhood and early education could be learned. He 
probably went to elementary school and high school in the 
city of his birth. We shall never know what his college 
aptitude was at his graduation from high school, because at 
that time the Wisconsin tests were not given to all high 
school seniors. 

Regardless of his scholastic aptitude, however, he soon 
began to display considerable social aptitude which quali- 
fied him for matrimony in the eyes of Miss Grace Rood and 
they were married in 1909. There are three children, Gwen- 
eth, age 22, Fred, age 20, and Frank Jr., age 7. 

After all, his scholastic aptitude must have been very 
high, for he received the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 
Master of Arts from the University of Wisconsin and has 
done additional graduate work at the University of Wiscon- 
sin and at the University of Chicago, and has practiced 
these arts ever since. He was superintendent of schools in 
his own state, first at Sun Prairie, then at Edgerton, and 
finally in his home town of Janesville. From this position he 
was called to the University of Wisconsin where he now 
holds the position of Registrar and Director of Guidance. 

He has been very active in the development of the state- 
wide program of testing in the secondary schools, having 
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collaborated in this project with Dean V. A. C. Henmon. 
As a result of this work, Wisconsin is one of the few states 
that have moved far in the direction of achieving real ar- 
ticulation between secondary and higher education. 


A RESOLUTION FROM THE ILLINOIS 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE 
REGISTRARS 


At a meeting of the Illinois Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, held at Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 
last October, a discussion concerning the possibility of the 
establishing of a degree of coordination in the activities of 
the various state or sectional associations and the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars was introduced. 

The enthusiasm evidenced in the discussion by the mem- 
bers present indicated that the suggestions made had been 
well received, and it was thereupon resolved that a commit- 
tee be appointed by the incoming President of the Illinois 
Association to examine into the many phases of the situa- 
tion and to present an appropriate resolution to the Na- 
tional Association at its April meeting. 

Mr. Ernest C. Miller, University of Chicago, two past 
Presidents of the Illinois Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars—Mr. Clarence E. Deakins, James Millikin University, 
Decatur, and Mr. Enock C. Dyrness, Wheaton College— 
and Mr. John C. McHugh, De Paul University, constitute 
the personnel of this committee. As a first step a special in- 
vestigation was made. Some of the results of that investiga- 
tion are indicated in an editorial in the April bulletin of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 

Among other important and pertinent considerations, the 
following points were brought out in this editorial: 


1. That the number of state and sectional associations is 
apparently increasing and that the meetings of these asso- 
ciations are in general well attended. 

2. That the sectional associations are theoretically, but 
not practically, adjuncts of the national association, little 
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or no attention being paid to their deliberations by the na- 
tional association. 

3. That the sectional associations can either retard or 
stimulate interest in the national association, depending on 
whether or not they continue as independent organizations 
or as affiliated organizations working toward a definite co- 
ordination with the national association. 


In addition to the foregoing, the following phases of the 
situation were recently brought to the attention of our com- 
mittee: 


1. The very pronounced competition for attendance be- 
tween the state or sectional associations and the national 
association. The argument suggested that when both meet- 
ings are held in one year the local association is favored, 
principally because of lesser expense, to the detriment of the 
attendnance at the national convention. The solution sug- 
gested for this difficulty is that state or sectional associa- 
tions and the national association hold meetings in alternate 
years. 

2. The overlapping of programs between the various 
state and sectional associations and between state and sec- 
tional associations and the national association. 


3. The suggestion that the national association be di- 
vided into geographical groups, larger than one state; that 
each group be an integral part of the whole organization; 
that annual meetings be held by each group; and that each 
group elect members of the national council, the activities 
of which would exert a coordinating influence. 

4. The proposal that institutions be grouped according to 
size and type. This proposal is made because there is a de- 
sire to arrange for meetings the nature of which would make 
more of an appeal to registrars representing specific types of 
institutions. 

5. The consideration of the situation prevailing in the 
various state or sectional groups, in many of which there has 
been heretofore a lack of constructive activity. 





. 
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In view of the foregoing information this committee, duly 
authorized to act for and in behalf of the Illinois Association 
of Collegiate Registrars, and expressing the unanimous sen- 
timent of that association, hereby presents the following 
resolution to the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars: 

RESOLVED, That the incoming President of the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Registrars appoint a commit- 
tee to consider the question of sectional and national 
meetings, such committee being instructed to make definite 
recommendations as to the organization and schedule of 
meetings and the coordination of activities of the national 
and sectional meetings, and that, if deemed necessary, the 
recommendations of this committee be presented to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars with power to act. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Joun C. McHveau, Chairman 


This resolution was referred to the committee to be ap- 
pointed, on recommendation of the Committee on Associ- 
ation Policy, to study the question of the frequency of the 
national meetings and the possibility of cooperating with 
kindred organizations. 
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President—J. G. Quien. .... 6.065.020: University of Pittsburgh 
First Vice-President—F. O. Hott......... University of Wisconsin 


Second Vice-President—J. R. Ropinson 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Third Vice-President—Atice L. BuTLER 
Western College for Women 


Secretary—F rep L. Kerr................ University of Arkansas 


Treasurer—J. C. MacKinnon 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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4. B. Robimeem. .......005: George Peabody College for Teachers 
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LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS AND TRANSPORTATION 


Roy W. Bixler, Chairman................. University of Chicago 
Ernest C. Miller, Vice-Chairman........... University of Chicago 
Matiharine George... .. oc cece cee ccees Northwestern University 
Pree re rere ee Loyola University 
NS 56s 5.6 5.06 Ke sR Lewis Institute 
ee nee reer Wheaton College 
REGISTRATION AND INTRODUCTION 
Ernest C. Miller, Chairman................ University of Chicago 
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THE CONSTITUTION 
Article I—Name 


The name of the organization shall be the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars. 


Article II—Purpose 


The purposes of this Association shall be to provide, by means of 
annual conferences and otherwise, for the spread of information on 
problems of common interest to its members, and to contribute to the 
advancement of education in America. 


Article I1I—Membership 


Section 1. Active Membership. Any officer charged with the duty 
of registration, or of passing upon entrance credentials, or of record- 
ing the standing of students in any recognized institution of higher 
learning in the United States or in Canada, shall be eligible to active 
membership on payment of an annual due of five dollars. It is under- 
stood that active membership is either institutional or personal. 

Any member who shall fail to pay his annual dues for two con- 
secutive years will, after notice in writing from the treasurer, be 
dropped automatically from the list of members. 

Section 2. Honorary Membership. Honorary membership may be 
recommended by any member of the Association to the Executive 
Committee. Election to honorary membership will rest with the 
Executive Committee, but only those who continue in some educa- 
tional work, or who are retiring from active service, and only those 
who have been in the profession long enough, or who have been suffi- 
ciently active in the Association to warrant the assumption that they 
are interested in the Association’s progress will be elected by the 
Executive Committee. 


Article IV—Officers 


Section 1. The officers of this Association shall be a president, a 
first vice-president, a second vice-president, a third vice-president, a 
secretary, a treasurer, and an editor. These officers shall be elected 
by ballot at each annual meeting, a majority vote of those present 
being necessary to election. They shall hold office from the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting at which they were elected until the adjourn- 
ment of the next annual meeting. 

Section 2 Duties of Officers: 

(a) It shall be the duty of the president to assume full responsi- 
bility for all of the general activities of the Association, to conduct 
all necessary correspondence with the members in regard to the an- 
nual program, and, with the assistance of the Executive Committee, 
to arrange the program. All bills must be approved by the president 
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before payment. He shall refer to an auditing committee the annual 
report of the treasurer. In case the office of president becomes va- 
cant, the order of succession shall be first vice-president, second vice- 
president, third vice-president. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the second vice-president to have 
charge of the campaign for extending the membership of the Associa- 
tion. 

(c) It shall be the duty of the secretary to keep an accurate list of 
the members of the Association, correcting same from time to time 
upon the advice of the treasurer. He shall be the custodian of the 
records of the Asscciation. He shall, with the assistance of a stenog- 
rapher, keep the minutes of the annual meeting. He shall keep min- 
utes of the meetings of the Executive Committee. 

(d) In addition to the usual duties of the office, the treasurer shall 
collect the membership dues and shall report changes in the list of 
members to the president, the second vice-president, and the secre- 
tary. He shall make an annual report to the Executive Committee. 

(e) It shall be the duty of the editor to print and distribute the 
proceedings of the annual meeting and all other bulletins printed 
by the Association. 

Article V—Executive Committee 

The officers named in article IV shall constitute an Executive 
Committee, with power to fix the time and place of the next annual 
meeting, to assist the president in arranging the program, and to 
make other necessary arrangements. 


Article VI—Budget Committee 


There shall be a Budget Committee consisting of three members, 
one of whom shall be elected each year to serve for a period of three 
years. 

Article VII—Amendments 

This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting by a 

two-thirds vote of the members present and voting. 








DELEGATES IN ATTENDANCE AT THE TWENTY- 
FIRST NATIONAL CONVENTION 


A 


Adcock, Eunice, Assistant Registrar, Knox Calon, Galesburg, III. 
Ager, Paul W., University of ager Chicago, I 

Alexander, M. "Belle, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Altpeter, Bernice, Lewis Institute, Chicago, Ill. 

Aneshaensel, Elizabeth, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
Armsby, H. H., Registrar, Missouri School of Mines and Metal- 

lurgy, Rolla, Mo. 
i H. G., Registrar, New York University, New York City, 


Auvil, Virginia, Berea College, Berea, Ky. 
B 


ne. 3 J. W., Registrar, College of the City of Detroit, Detroit, 

ic 

Barrett, J. Louise, Registrar, Virginia State College, “seeceneng. Va. 

Beers, F, S., University of Minnesota, eee olis, Minn. 

Berolzheimer, Beulah, Crane Junior College, Chicago, IIl. 

Bixler, Roy W., Registrar, University of Chicago, Chicago, II. 

Bradford, Eu ene F., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

rg Isie, Registrar, Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
ma , 

Brighouse, Gilbert, Chicago Junior College, Chicago, III. 

Bright, on, Registrar, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 

urgh, Pa. 
Besther Uimilise, Registrar, LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Butler, Alice L., Registrar, Western College, Oxford, Ohio. 


Cc 


neon snag me. S., George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Causey, O. Registrar, Howard College, Birmingham, Ala. 

ae % Oscar Western Illinois State Teachers College, Ma- 
com 

Church, Lorena M., Registrar, Rockford College, Rockford, IIl. 

Claeys, "Alice, Crane Junior College, Chicago, Ill 

Clarke, Helen M., Assistant Registrar, Ohio State University, 


Columbus, Ohio. 
Cockins, Edith D., Registrar, Ohio State University, Columbus, 


io. 
Collins, Bernice E., Recorder, Northwestern University, School of 
Commerce, Evanston, III. 
Conklin, Ellen, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
Cramer, W. F., Secretary of Admissions, University of Chicago, 


Chicago, Il. 
D 


Davis, Helene K., National College of Education, Evanston, III. 
Davis, Paul W., University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Deakins, Clarence E. , Registrar, James Millikin University, Deca- 


tur, Ill 
444 
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Dear, R. Ernest, Dean, Ironwood Junior College, Ironwood, Michi- 


gan. 
DeHaye, Bertha, Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 
Dekker, H. G., Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Deters, Emma E., Registrar, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dillenbeck, Marian, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl 
Dilley, F. B., Registrar, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
Dooley, Veronica, Crane Junior College, Chicago, III. 
Dorcas, H. C., Registrar, State University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Dome) F., Registrar, Michigan College of Mines, Houghton, 

ic 


Duncan, K. W., Registrar, Crane Junior College, Chicago, IIl. 

Dwenger, George H., Secretary, Long Island College of Medicine, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dyrness, Enock C., Registrar, Wheaton College, Wheaton, IIl. 


E 


Edwards, Marcia, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Eischied, Sarah, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 


F 


Ferguson, E. H. Mrs., Registrar, Arkansas Polytechnic College, 
Russellville, Ark. 

Fitch, Donald R., Registrar, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 

Foster, George O., Registrar, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Friley, Charles Edwin, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


G 
Gannett, J. A., Registrar, University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 
Garden, Gladys W., University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
Gardner, Lucy, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Garlick, Harriett, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
Cane Dorothy, Registrar, Lindenwood College, St. Charles, 


0. 
Geiner, Hazel, Registrar, University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 
George, Katharine, Registrar, Northwestern University, Evanston, 


Gilbert, Mary, Registrar, Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, 


nd. 

Gladfelter, M. E., Registrar, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gore, George W. Jr., Dean, Tenn. Agricultural and Industrial State 
Teachers College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Grant, Edward J., Registrar, Columbia University, New York 


ar, N. Y. 

Gray, Helen, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Grimes, Marion, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Grimm, Samuel O., Registrar, Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 
Grossman, D. A., Examiner, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
Cong es Registrar, Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, 


Gundlach, Adelaide, Registrar, Berea College, Berea, Ky. 
H 


Hogupare, Frank H., Registrar, Columbia University, Teacher’s 

College, New York City, N. Y. 

Hale, Wyatt, W., Registrar, Birmingham-Southern College, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Harris, Wilfred J., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
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Hartman, Leone, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Hayward, E. H., Registrar, State Teachers College, Peru, Neb. 

Helman, Cora Wise, Manchester College, Manchester, Ind. 

Helmstadter, C. W., Registrar, Municipal University of Omaha, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Hertzler, Silas, Registrar, Goshen College, Goshen, Ind. 

Hewit, Edna, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Hoagland, Harriet, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Hogue, Inez, Registrar, Monmouth College, Monmouth, III. 

Holt, F. O., Registrar, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Holter, H. W., Registrar, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

sy Cora L., Registrar, Battle Creek College, Battle Creek, 

ich. 
a H., New York State Education Department, Albany, 


Horness, Agnes, Wheaton College, Wheaton, III. 

Howell, E. J., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, Col- 
lege Station, Texas. 

Howell, William R., Registrar, Washington College, Chestertown, 


Maryland. ; 
Isidro, Antonio, University of the Philippines, Manila, P. I. 
J 


Ug Fleeta, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
Johnson, Mayrell, Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 


K 


Kaufman, Agness, J., Registrar, Lewis Institute, Chicago, III. 
Kelly, W. E., Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, III. 

Kent, A. E., Registrar, Minot State Teachers College, Minot, N. D. 
Kerr, Fred L., Registrar, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Kerr, Wilbur F., Registrar, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Keys, Alice, University of Kentucky, Lexington, “i 

Kimber, Jean, Registrar, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. 
Kingsbury, Samuel S., Registrar, Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. 
Kleiner, Joseph L., De Paul University, Chicago, III. 

Kmen, Blanche M., Crane Junior College, Chicago, III. 

Knox, Fanona, Registrar, Hollins College, Hollins, Va. 


L 


Larson, Arthur H., Registrar, Eastman School of Music, University 
of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Lee, Floyd B., Registrar, Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas. 

LeFevre, Anna Jewett, Registrar, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
Peoria, Ill 

Lewis, Davida Boyd, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Linville, Dorothy, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Love, Donald M., Registrar, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

M 

Macgregor, R. R., Fort Hays State College, Hays, Kansas. 

MacKinnon, J. C., Registrar, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 

<a L. W., Vice-President, University of Toledo, Toledo, 

io. 

MacLean, Malcolm S., Director of the Junior College, University of 

Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MacMorland, Wanda, Emmaneul Missionary College, Berrien 
Springs, Mich. 

Maloney, Exie, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Martin, Georgia M., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

McClay, George, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

—_ M. Frances, National College of Education, Evanston, 


McGahey, Florence I., Registrar, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
eb. 
McGrath, Robert T., Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kan- 


sas. 
McHugh, John C., Registrar, DePaul University, Chicago, IIl. 
Meade, Raymond D., Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 
Meloy, Marie J., Registrar, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. 
— aa L., Mrs., Registrar, Marquette University, Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 
ae Rev. Cyprian, St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, 


Miller, Ernest C., Recorder, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Milton, Mary Page, Registrar, Morehead State Normal School and 
Teachers College, Morehead, =~ 

Mitchell, John Pearce, Registrar, Stanford University, Stanford 
University, Calif. 

Moon, “_ J., Registrar and Dean, William Jewell College, Lib- 
erty, Mo. 

Moon, a R., University of Illinois, College of Medicine, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Moore, B. C., Lincoln College, Lincoln, Ill. 

Moores, Maple, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Morris, Mary Elizabeth, Assistant University Examiner, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mortenson, Adelle E. Mrs., Wheaton College, Wheaton, III. 

Mueller, T. W., Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, IIl. 


N 


Nelson, Alfred C., Registrar, University of Denver, University Park, 
Denver, Colo. 

Neville, K. P. R., Registrar, University of Western Ontario, Lon- 
don, Canada. ‘ 


Ogan, R. W., Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. 
O’Hara, Frank J., Registrar, St. Thomas College, Scranton, Pa. 
O’Rear, F. B., Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City, N. Y. 
P 


Parker, R. L., Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas. 
Paul, C. E., Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, IIl 
Pearson, Norma, Registrar, Teachers College, DeKalb, III. 
Penn, John C., Dean, Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, III. 
Pennington, Elsbeth, Field Representative, Flora Stone Mather 
College, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Pettingill, T. E., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pierce, A. L., Registrar, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 
Poole, Elma, Registrar, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Poundstone, W. J., Registrar, Southwestern College, Winfield, Kan. 
Preinkert, Alma H., Assistant Registrar, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 
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Priestley, Kathryn, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 

Pritchard, Helen B., Registrar, Winona State Teachers College 
Winona, Minn. 

Probst, Carrie Mae, Registrar, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 


Q 
Quick, J. G., Registrar, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


R 


Reeves, Wm. M., Registrar, Phillips University, Enid, Okla. 
Renneker, Rev. Geo., J.S. M., University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 
i Theresa M., Registrar, Blackburn University, Carlinville, 


Rice, ae University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Rich, D. L., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Ring, Nancy MeNeir, St. Louis University, Saint Louis, Mo. 

Robinson, J. R., Registrar, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Ross, Clarence F., Registrar, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 


8 


Sage, J. R., Registrar, Iowa State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanical Arts, Ames, Iowa. 

Schuytema, G. L., Registrar, George Williams College (formerly 
the Y.M.C.A. College), Chicago, IIl. 

Scribner, A. F., Registrar, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Seyler, Earl Charles, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 

Shank, Marjorie, Registrar, Southern Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Carbondale, III. 

Shofstall, W. P., Dean-Registrar, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

Sibbing, Paul A., Registrar, Trinity College, Sioux City, lowa. 

a Hazel Marie Roth, Ottumwa Heights College, Ottumwa, 

owa. 
Sister Mary Alice, College ef St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minn. 
—— Aquina, O.S.F., Registrar, College of St. Francis, Joliet, 


Sister Mary Bertille, Nazareth Motherhouse, Concordia, Kan. 

Sister Mary Camilla, College of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill. 

Sister Mary Celestine, Nazareth College, Nazareth, Mich. 
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